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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


Architects have this in mind when they 
specify certain woods for flooring, interior 
trim, etc. Dealers tell us that architects 
and builders praise the natural charac- 
teristics of our 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford Cedar 

















Here are two woods you should have in stock to meet the pres- but also in flooring, doors, interior finish, ceiling, etc. 
ent demand of your customers. ‘or columns, clothes presses, closets, built-in cupboards, etc., 
Douglas Fir not only offers big value in structural material Port Orford Cedar insures long life. 


Let us tell you more about these two woods 
and how they fit right into your business. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


Successors to the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. 711 Syndicate Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 





Write for Prices 


W.D. Young ®@ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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Does Not Want Wood Used for 
Building Hospitals 


Apparently some of the other building material people 
are becoming somewhat jealous of the large use that has 
been made of wood in the building of army cantonments 
and other military structures. A recent issue of the En- 
gineering News-Record contains an editorial condemning 
the use of timber in the construction of base hospitals. 
It seems to be somewhat dubious about its use for can- 
tonment construction but points out as a distinction that 
these barracks are to be occupied by able bodied men who 
could be of assistance in extinguishing any blaze that 
occurred. 

This distinction is obvious, but it by no means proves 
the case that the Engineering News-Record attempts to 
make, It has apparently overlooked the fact that leading 
architects of school house construction in advocating the 
teplacement of the multi-storied large structures by two- 
story detached buildings spread out over a considerable 
tound space have pointed out that fireproof construc- 
tion under this plan is by no means necessary as & protec- 
tion against loss of lives. As a matter of fact, that is 
the general type of construction that is being used in the 

uilding of wooden base hospitals; and obviously school 
children would be of no more assistance in extinguishing 
4blaze than would convalescent wounded soldiers. 

The fire protection systems for our extended military 
‘onstruction have been worked out by experts and we be- 

ve are approved by the National Board of Fire Under- 
Writers, The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is of course thoroly 
™ favor of adequate protection against fire in hospital 
“onstruction. It believes, however, that even in the case 
% large hospital buildings standard mill construction 


: Properly sprinklered and with properly designed exit 


ities is amply safe. Where the various separate 
"-building units of a hospital plant are sufficiently de- 
d there is little to fear in this direction, altho there 

y be some ground for our contemporary’s opposition to 
covered runways as a means of connection between 





such buildings for the transfer of patients. That, how- 
ever, is a minor construction detail that can be adequately 
protected without entirely condemning the use of wood in 
such construction. 





Housing Problem Gets a Start Worth 
Imitating 


The country is facing the important problem of the 
housing of working men for Government factory work at 
many points, but at only one point has any notable effort 
to solve the problem been made. This is Bristol, Pa., 
where a complete town, to house 3,000 men with their 
amilies, a total of 6,000 people, is being constructed for 
the workmen of the Merchants Ship Building Corpora- 
tion, which is building fabricated steel ships at that point 
for the United States Shipping Board. 

About 1,800 men will be cared for in barracks or camp 
plots, 1,000 in 500 apartment buildings, 1,500 in 500 sep- 
arate group houses and 400 in 100 single houses. An ad- 
ditional 3,000 workingmen at the plant will be housed 
elsewhere than in the new construction, which is on ground 
formerly vacant. 

The entire project is well under way and will be com- 
pleted in the early spring. All of the houses so far built 
are of wood frame, some being finished with siding, some 
with shingles and others with stucco exteriors. All the 
roofs, however, are of fireproof materials. It is expected 
that some brick and hollow tile will be used in future 
construction. Separate apartments or houses in the 
larger buildings are separated by fire walls of hollow tiles 
from cellar to roof. 





Are Market Conditions Given Enough 
Discussion? 


The fact that practically the entire initial session of 
the annual meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, held at Milwaukee, 
Wis., last week, was devoted to a discussion of the re- 
port of the market conditions committee led to com- 
ment among the members as to whether enough time 
is given at the meetings for such discussion. It was 
the first time that so much of the program had been 
given to free and open discussion of conditions as they 
now exist affecting northern hardwoods and hemlock, 
and the results appeared so beneficial that many ex- 
pressed a conviction that not only should a half-day 
session be given to such a discussion but that an entire 
day could be devoted profitably to that phase of asso- 
ciation work. 

It was no secret that many members of the associa- 
tion came to the annual a bit weak in the knees over 
the spring outlook for hardwoods and hemlock—just 
why no one seemed to know—but they were shaky just 
the same. However, after a few of the far visioned 
members had expressed themselves and cited reason 
after reason why the lumber situation this spring, par- 
ticularly as affecting northern hardwoods and hemlock, 
would not only be strong but stronger than the lumber 
industry had ever seen, the most fainted hearted were 
able to ‘‘sit up and take notice’’ again. 

The report of Chairman H. H. Butts of the Bureau 
of Statistical and Educational Information clearly told 
why hemlock, under present conditions, should have no 
trouble with competitive woods coming into its natural 
market, and why the hardwoods should not only be able 
to find a steady trade but go into several uses where 
other woods heretofore have had a sort of ‘‘strangle 
hold.’’ The report was so clean cut and convincing 
that it stood out as one of the paramount achievements 
of the annual. In these times of rapidly changing mar- 
ket conditions, with the demand for different woods 
decreasing in some of their old consuming fields and 
largely increasing in new ones, too much discussion 


“ean not take place among lumbermen on the subject 


and the northern producers showed they appreciated 
the fact by what they had to relate at the recent annual. 
Under the direction of George N. Harder, of Rib Lake, 


ee, 





WARNING 

Bad checks are being offered on a fraudulent 
printed blank bearing name of the Green River 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., on the Bank 
of Commerce & Trust Co. of that city, signed 
T, H. Klemmer. That company knows no such 
person and has never carried its account at that 
bank. Checks thus far discovered have been 
drawn in favor of John A. Bickford or C. B. New- 
hall, in sums of $75 or less. 











Wis., the new president, who is an aggressive and active 
young member of the organization, the association will 
undoubtedly witness another year of valuable co- 
operative work. 





OnE of the difficulties of the recent attempt to keep the 
East supplied with coal in the face of blizzards and rail- 
road congestion which have not received general notice 
has been the freezing of coal in the cars, making their 
unloading very difficult. The mechanical car dumpers 
that are largely used at ocean side transport points are 
entirely useless under such conditions; and thawing plants 
are being employed which in the course of an hour or 
two will thaw a car out sufficiently so that coal is at least 
loosened from the sides and bottom of the car, enabling 
the mechanical dumpers to discharge it. 
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Why Insist on the One Piece Silo 
Stave? 


From the pioneer days of the wooden stave silo down 
to the present date there has been a general impression 
that the best wood stave silo was that which was con- 
structed entirely from long staves. 

When the Douglas fir people got into the silo game 
that was one of their chief talking points in competition 
with yellow pine. They could at that time more easily 
furnish the long stock than could the southern pine 
manufacturers. 

That day, however, is passing. Even the fir manufac- 
turers at the present time have other and more impor- 
tant uses for their long material. They are becoming 
somewhat restive under the situation and are themselves 
somewhat insistent on the same argument that the south- 
ern manufacturers of staves have all along used—that 
there really is no good reason why a reasonable propor- 
tion of shorter staves should not be used in the building 
of silos. 

And in this position the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN agrees 
with both of these interests. There is no difficulty what- 
ever in making a joint in a silo stave which is as effi- 
cient in every way as tho no joint were there. If there 
is any suspicion regarding its tightness it may be effect- 
ually removed with a small dab of roofing paint applied 
to the two stave ends as they are splined together. Cer- 
tainly in the multitudinous number of staves that are 


required in building a silo and in its very considerable 


heighth there is an ample opportunity for the proper 
breaking of joints. Indeed, practically all that is neces- 
sary to watch out for is that no contiguous staves have 
joints between the same pair of hoops. 

Many a wooden stave silo has been built of long staves 
only to fail in a few years because of decay limited to 
the lower six feet of the silo. Proper use of preserva- 
tive treatment has done away with this particular trou- 
ble—or at least is competent to cure it-if the remedy is 
properly applied. The next step in order appears to be 
to get away from the habit of requiring such extreme 
lengths in silo stock. The result of this will be greater 
conservation of timber without decreasing the value or 
the durability of the completed silo in any observable 
degree. 

The retail dealer who handles silo material will per- 
haps be inclined to purchase it in long lengths as long 
as it is obtainable in that way. The man who can see 
at least a little bit into the future, however, will begin 
now to educate his customers to take a reasonable pro- 
portion of the shorter lengths and thus make intelligent 
preparations for the undoubted future trend in this par- 
ticular product of the tree. 





Trade Associations Dominant in War Or- 
ganization of Business 


In reviewing the relation of the business resources of 
the United States to our war activities up to the present 
time one of the outstanding features is the important part 
that has been played by trade associations. 

This relationship in the lumber industry is well under- 
stood by our readers, but it extends to other industries. 
The Government gets in touch with national organiza- 
tions of manufacturing tailors and forthwith the styles 
for 1918 are so arranged that the individual will be com- 
fortably, adequately and tastefully attired—with the ut- 
most economy, however, of material. Peg top trousers 
take less cloth; collar and pocket lapels and coat belts 
are not absolutely necessary accessories of male attire. 
A similar influence reaches the manufacturers of women’s 
shoes and the tops are cut to an altitude of seven inches. 
Such practical economies are in evidence all along the line. 

In the placing of large Government orders it has been 
found most convenient to deal with the different indus- 
tries by groups, and the most natural groups have been 
the trade organizations. It has been obvious in past 
months that in the distribution of Government orders 
for lumber the manufacturer who did not belong to a 
trade association was at a distinct disadvantage. This 
discrimination was unintentional but where it existed it 
was made necessary by the need for the utmost expedi- 
tion. The emergency bureaus of the various manufac- 
turers’ associations have placed large proportions of Gov- 
ernment orders with non-association mills in those in- 
stances where the entire resources of the industry were 
necessary, but in other instances a narrower arrangement 
of distribution was sufficient and desirable. 

It is not, however, from the narrow viewpoint of indi- 
vidual self interest that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN urges 
at this time the importance of a connection with a trade 
association. Obviously, the relations between the Govern- 
ment and business will continue to grow and to become 
more highly and completely organized. It is of the ut- 
most importance that every business shall be conducted 
with the utmost efficiency and the utmost economy, and 
as far as possible with a restriction of its activities to the 
essentials of wartime conditions. This means team work 
between the Government and the business of the country 
and in that team work the trade associations, whether of 
manufacturers, wholesalers or retailers, will be called 
upon for service. 

That situation should suggest seriously to the individual 
the importance of his membership in his own trade or- 
ganization, if he be a member, or if he has remained 


without the fold up to the present time the importance of 
his joining it and thus preparing himself better for his 
own individual relationship to the prosecution of the war. 
It should suggest and has already suggested to the sec- 
retaries and other officers of trade associations the im- 
portance of making an especial drive for increased mem- 
bership under the present conditions. 

Some lines of business are being helped by war activi- 
ties and others are being seriously interfered with. What- 
ever the effect upon any given line of business, how- 
ever, one effect should be the booming of the work and 
the support of the trade organization. Our business 
salvation lies eventually in the winning of the war, and to 
that end all of the present activities and instrumentalities 
of business should be organized and strengthened. 


The Nation Burns Coal and Wastes 
Waterpower 


The United States is estimated to have available water- 
power (meaning thereby waterpower that is of a sort 
that can be practically developed and utilized) suffi- 
cient to turn all the wheels of all its factories and move 
the trains upon all its railroads without the burning of 
a single pound of coal anywhere under a steam boiler. 

This fact is somewhat striking at the present time 
when coal is so hard to obtain and additional interest 
is therefore lent to a referendum that the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States is now conducting upon 
this subject. A special committee on waterpower develop- 
ment has reported favorably to positive Federal legisla- 
tion for the purpose of encouraging waterpower develop- 
ment and has laid down certain basic general principles 
as those which in its judgment should be adopted. 

The committee is here voicing its own opinion rather 
than that of the organization as a whole. It is peculiar 
to that body that it expresses itself only in the form 
of referenda which give all of its affiliated organiza- 
tions an opportunity to express themselves—indeed, it is 
the purpose and desire of the central organization to 
have these affiliated associations, chambers of commerce 
and the like in turn submit such referendum questions 
to their individual members as far as it is practicable in 
order that the referendum itself when completed shall be 
an expression of the individual opinions of all the thou- 
sands of business men represented. 

It is quite likely, however, that the committee recom- 
mendations will be heavily endorsed by the referendum 
itself. The committee is a strong one and its recom- 
mendations are on the general lines of what the AmEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN believes to be the great body of public 
sentiment on this question. In fact, the report is in 
most respects harmonious with the views of Gifford 
Pinchot in a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that was 
printed a few months ago in its Query and Comment 
Department. One of the points of agreement is that 
legislation should be of a form to encourage rather than 
restrict waterpower development. Mr. Pinchot believes 
that waterpower leases should not be longer than fifty 
years while the committee believes that they should not 
be shorter than that period. Mr. Pinchot believes that 
there should be no vested interest which is not terminable 
at the end of the lease, while the committee recommends 
that at that time the Government may, first, agree with 
the licensee as to the terms of the new license, or, sec- 
ond, assume the property for itself upon just compensa- 
tion for the plant investment or, third, continue or ex- 
tend the license under the original terms. Mr. Pinchot 
thinks the rate and service should be regulated by Federal 
authorities when State or local authorities fail to do this. 
The committee’s report recommends that the regulations 
should be by the State where the service is intrastate 
and where the service is interstate should only be by 
Federal authorities where the commissions of the States 
which are concerned do not agree with each other or in 
cases where there are no State commissions to take juris- 
diction. 

As a possible point of difference Mr. Pinchot says, 
‘*Corporations or individuals who make money out of 
rights granted by the people should share their profits 
with the people.’’ The committee’s report states, ‘‘'The 
exercise of any Federal jurisdiction over the issuance of 
securities would be unnecessary and unwise.’? 

The committee’s report goes further into detail, sug- 
gesting that a toll be imposed by the Government only 
on power developments that are on the public demain or 
that are benefited by headwater improvements main- 
tained by the Government. Where public lands form only 
a part of the water power area they should not be used to 





hold up the entire project but should be acquirable by the- 


licensees upon fair compensation. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not care at this time 
to discuss in detail all of the many angles of this propo- 
sition. It is content to know that the matter has been 
taken up by this important and influential organization 
and that a detailed expression of opinion will be secured 
by the referendum which is now in progress. As Mr. 
Pinchot remarks, ‘‘The important thing to do with our 
waterpower is to develop it,’’ and the sooner a rational 
program for beginning this development is put into opera- 
tion the better for our national prosperity. At the best 
waterpower development is slow, and in many cases where 
such development would be of decided public benefit to 
the community in general it does not under present condi- 
tions offer an equally positive hope of reward for the 
investment of private capital. 





Home Building Interdiction a Menace to 


the Whole Country 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a copy of 
a letter written to Secretary of the Treasury William G, 
McAdoo by a prominent Illinois retail lumber dealer that 
sets forth the attitude of the retail lumbermen on the 
question of restricting the building of homes, as suggested 
by Secretary McAdoo, a report of which is printed on 
page 34 of this issue. This letter in part is as follows: 

I am just one lumber dealer of many thousands but in the 
aggregate there are many millions of dollars invested in re. 
tail stocks. We have been hit hard enough by the rapid 
advance in prices and that of itself has been a deterrent 
factor that is more than sufficient. I do not believe that it 
could have been your intention to make such a statement to 
the press without consulting the retail lumber trade and at 
least getting their views in the matter, carefully weighing 
them in the balance and seeing whether such a drastic ree- 
ommendation is necessary. ‘Throttling a reputable business 
upon which many men are dependent for a living would ip 
my mind be the last act thought of unless the conditions 
warranting it were predominately apparent. 


We are located in an industrial center. Some of our ip- 
dustries are producing war material. They can not get labor 
because we have not sufficient housing conditions. Last week 
at their urgent request a meeting was held here to devise 
means of inducing working men to build and provide homes 
for them that could be paid for in very small payments. The 
newspaper item that appeared, whether authorized by you or 
not, has put a wet blanket upon all our efforts and I be- 
lieve will be felt all over the country in a way that will be 
inimical and not help toward our war preparations. 


We want to win this war. If necessary, all my time, all 
my efforts and every dollar I have may go toward it. But 
may I be permitted to ask, and may I be advised, why we 
should not be consulted before such an order or recommenda- 
tion is permitted to go out? 

There are organizations of retail lumbermen in every State 
that will be glad to codperate with the Government in any 
way that after careful consideration may be deemed neces- 
sary, but they have the right to be consulted before action is 
taken. 

In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from a promni- 
nent retail lumber dealer in Missouri this statement is 
made: ‘‘T am wondering how the lumbermen are going 
to feel when it comes to subscribing to the next Liberty 
bond, Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. I feel like this: If my 
business is to stop, I am not going to be able to take part 
again in these contributions, kowever small they may be, 
and much less am I going to enthuse over asking anybody 
else to do it. I do not raise any question whatever as to 
the Government taking every employee either to make a 
soldier out of him or to work in a ship yard. I could not 
raise my voice against their taking both of my boys, but 
when Mr. McAdoo tells people to do things that will 
absolutely paralyze my business and probably make it 
impossible for me to make a living in the way I am now 
doing I believe that it would not be unpatriotic to protest 
not only for myself but for the lumber business in 
general,’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that it is entirely 
proper for reasonable protest of this kind to be made, 
not in a spirit of captious criticism but in a desire to lay 
the facts before the authorities at Washington and if 
possible to show them the dire results that would follow 
a literal translation and enforcement of a suggestion such 
as that made by Seeretary McAdoo as to the restriction of 
home building, which suggestion is tantamount to an 
order. 

If a home is built on a farm that will make it possible 
for a family to occupy that home and till that farm, the 
Government is benefited thru the increased production of 
foodstuffs thus brought about. Would any one declare 
such building to be nonessential in this time of a world 
shortage of food supplies? 


If a wage earner can be induced to buy or build a small 
home on which he can make monthly payments instead of 
paying rent, does he not become a better citizen, and is 
not the country benefited by this investment in a home? 


If men are employed in the building of homes that are 
necessary properly to house other workmen engaged in 
producing things that are so essential to the successful 
conduct of the war, are they not doing a work that is 
absolutely essential, and should this home building be 
forbidden or retarded in any way? 

It would be unfortunate indeed if an interpretation 
were made of the secretary’s suggestion that would result 
in holding up any preparations planned or now in effect 
of providing homes for workmen in industrial communities. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not believe that any 
hasty criticism of Secretary McAdoo’s suggestion should 
be indulged in, but a concerted effort should be made to 
present the facts in a way that will convince the author- 
ities that any official suggestion that necessary home 
building should be restricted would be unwise and uneco- 
nomic, to say the least. A further elaboration of Mr. 
McAdoo’s suggestion probably will indicate that home 
building is not to be restricted and that these restrictions 
probably will apply only to public buildings and such 
other buildings as may be held up without serious injury 
to any industry and whose construction at this particular 
time would not be of any especial benefit in the carrying 
on of the war. Should its intent be to go further than 
this, no doubt a presentation thru authorized representa- 
tion of the organized retail lumber trade of the real facts 
as to conditions and as to injury that thus woul be done 
to a great industry would have the effect of modifying the 
suggestion and saving the country from a great economic 
and social loss. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


REVISING A LUMBER SPECIFICATION 

The commissioners of the District of Columbia are about 
to prepare specifications in connection with the purchase of 
lumber during the coming fiscal year. Enclosed is a copy of 
the current specification, at the very first of which you will 
notice it provides that all white pine shall conform to rules 
of April 15, 1906 ; all cypress to rules of Nov. 24, 1908, etc. 

It occurs to me that perhaps the rules referred to in the 
specifications have been changed since the dates indicated 
and, if so, the dates as printed in the specifications should 
be changed, and, further, that lumber may now be purchased 
under rules of some other exchange than those indicated. If 
so, and you will indicate the changes in red ink on the 
specification and return it to me, I will appreciate it. 

I was referred to you by one of our leading local lumber 
dealers.—M. C. Harcrove, Purchasing Officer, Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 


[The above letter is addressed to the Northwestern 
Lumberman, succeeded by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
nineteen years ago. The rules referred to in the specifica- 
tion are, however, not quite so antiquated as that, as will 
be seen by the following excerpt from the beginning of 
the specification under Class 12—Lumber: 

All white pine shall conform to rules of the Northern Pine 
Association, edition of April 15, 1906. 

All white pine shelving shall be of No. 1 of any stock 
width which may be ordered, must have two clear edges 
and may contain fine knots, but must not contain any de- 
fects which will impair its use as an entire piece.” The knots 
must be absolutely sound. 

All white pine molding called for will be required to con- 
form to shapes as shown in what is known as the Universal 
Molding Book and to be of first quality. 

All cypress shall conform to the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association Standard Grades and Classification 
adopted Nov. 24, 1908. 

All Virginia pine shall conform to the rules for inspection 
of air dried Virginia and North Carolina pine boards, joists 
and dimensions adopted by the Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
June 4, 1906. 

All Hardwood shall conform to Rules for Inspection and 
Measurements of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, effective Dec. 1, 1905. 

All Georgia pine shall conform to prime inspection as 
defined by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association Rules of 
Feb. 1, 1905. 

All California white or sugar pine shall conform to the 
rules of June 1, 1907, adopted by the manufacturers of Cali- 
fornia pine lumber. 

The next paragraph sets out that the commission 
reserves the right where thicknesses 1 to 24% inches are 
specified to order any thicknesses in between, and same 
as to lengths. This paragraph ends with the extremely 
vague and indefinite provision: 

The lumber to be the very best in quality of the respective 
kind called for and to be delivered promptly and in good 
order. , . 

Upon looking over the appended list of lumber items 
it is noted that most of it is ordered in rough condition, 
including such items as cypress finish, and the general 
text of the specification goes on to make the following 
additional stipulations: 

All lumber embraced in the attached schedule shall be 
ripped or dressed whenever ordered, for which the following 
prices will be allowed and which the contractor hereby agrees 
to accept as payment in full for such service. 

Ripping boards, 1 inch thick, 15 cents per 100 lineal feet. 

Ripping boards, 114 inches thick, 20 cents per 100 lineal 
feet. 


Ripping boards, 2 inches thick, 25 cents per 100 lineal feet. 
Ripping boards, 3 inches thick, 40 cents per 100 lineal feet. 
Dressing soft woods, one or two sides, $3.00 per M feet 


“Dressing hard woods, three or four sides, $6.00 per M feet 
B. M. 

B Dressing hard woods, one or two sides, $6.00 per M feet 

p Dressing hard woods, three or four sides, $6.00 per M feet 
M 


“Basswood, cypress, poplar, spruce, white pine, long- and 
shortleaf yellow pine will be considered soft woods. 

These prices for ripping and planing are submitted to 
the lumber trade for their consideration. If in consid- 
eration of the higher cost of labor and other costs of 
manufacture the trade feels that these prices are not 
remunerative at the present time this is their opportunity 
to say so while the specifications are under revision. 

It is noted also that a few items of cedar in lumber 
are included in the ligt. There would probably be little 
objection on the part of the lumber trade to including 
cedar among the soft woods. 

The Southern Pine Association might well take up the 
question of having its rules given some recognition in 
the purchasing of yellow pine. ” ; 

These specifications are followed by a detailed list of 
336 items in lumber and doors. For each item an esti- 
mated quantity is stated, but this quantity is usually 
one thousand feet in the case of lumber, (altho some- 
times two thousand feet), and usually two hundred lineal 
feet in the case of moulding and other material so meas- 
ured. In other words, the estimated quantities stated 
in the specifications convey no idea whatever to the bid- 
der of the amount of that particular item that the com- 
missioners are likely to require during the year. This 
is a feature in the purchasing of lumber under bid which 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has taken occasion to criticize 
in the past and a feature which has been abandoned by 
various municipalities in the purchasing of their lum- 
ber supplies. At least some conscientious effort is now 
often made to give an idea of what the requirements 
are likely to be. MES 

There is a considerable list of items in ‘‘ Virginia 
pine,’’ altho in a few instances ‘‘ Virginia or North Caro- 
lina pine’’ is specified. There is, however, no recogni- 
tion of the rules of the North Carolina Pine Association 
in the specification. The rules of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association are referred to on northern 
white pine, but in the list of items it is referred to as 
‘*Michigan pine.’? In a similar way the obsolete term 
‘*Georgia pine’’ is also used in the list of items, often 
accompanied by the parenthetical explanation ‘‘ (long 
leaf) ”’ but in other instances without being so modified. 
It is more than unlikely that all of the white pine used 
Comes exclusively from Michigan or all of the eastern 
coast pine exclusively from Virginia. In a similar way 
Sugar pine is indicated by calling it ‘‘California pine.’’ 

Y use the name of these states instead of using the 


trade names which are recognized in the lumber industry 
as applying to these woods? 

This matter is being called specifically to the attention 
of the various lumber manufacturers’ association that 
are interested in the grading rules that should be used 
and the inquirers are being asked to write to Mr. Har- 
grove and give him the benefit of their suggestions as 
to how properly and intelligently to purchase the products 
of the members of their associations.—Ep1rTor. | 


OFFERS LOCUST TREENAILS 
I learn there is a demand for locust pins turned ready for 
driving, being used in ship yards. Please give me informa- 
tion in regard to same and parties whom I may contract 
with.—Inquiry No. 102. 


[The inquirer has been supplied with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S list of addresses in this line and any of 
our readers desiring to purchase treenails will be fur- 
ninshed with the inquirer’s address upon request.— 
EDITOR. | 


A PATRIOTIC REQUEST FROM BOSTON 

There are without doubt very many men interested in the 
lumber business who have relatives here in Boston in some 
branch of the naval service of the United States. 

Appreciating that these men are in many cases a long way 
from home and without any one near at hand who is particu- 
larly interested in them, I would be pleased to hear from 
some of the readers of your paper, giving the names and pres- 
ent addresses of those in whom they are interested.—Garp- 
NER I, JONES, treasurer Jones Hardwood Co., Boston, Mass. 


[This is a very interesting inquiry and undoubtedly 
any of our readers who are interested in young men in 
the naval service station in or near Boston will be 
pleased to send fheir addresses to Mr. Jones, who can be 
addressed in care of his company at 10 High Street, 
Boston.—EDITor. } 


LIGHT HINGES OFFERED 
Under another cover we are mailing you a sample hinge 
of which we have a large stock, and which we would like to 
sell. It has occurred to us that possibly you can tell us 
without much trouble where we are likely to sell them 
readily.—Inquiry No. 108. 


[The enclosed full size sketch is a rough freehand 
tracing of one-half of the tight pin hinge in question, 
which is of light gage steel. These hinges would be 
suitable for various light uses about a farm, such as 
feed box covers, light doors in poultry houses and in 
many other places. We are advised that the inquirer, 
which is a motor truck concern, formerly advertising in 
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the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has about eighty-five gross 
pairs to dispose of and is willing to make a price of 
$3 per gross pairs to move the stock. It is quite likely 
that some of our retail friends who have hardware depart- 
ments would be able to use some of these hinges to 
advantage at this price, and if so the address of the 
inquirer will be supplied upon request.—Ep1rTor. | 


CHESTNUT POSTS WANTED 
We have an inquiry from one of our members in West 
Virginia requesting information as to where a bunch of 
chestnut posts could be purchased, which could be shipped 
into his territory. Can you give us the names of people who 
could supply the wants of this member ?—Inquiry No. 87. 


[The above inquiry is from the secretary of a lumber 
association. There are probably a number of our readers 
who can supply chestnut posts on an easy freight rate to 
West Virginia points, and the address will be gladly sup- 
plied upon request.—Ebiror. | 


WILL WATER STORAGE HURT THESE WOODS? 

We would like to know if oak, poplar, hickory, gum, cypress 
and cottonwood logs would be injured by lying in a pond of 
water for a year or more before being sawn up. If you have 
no information along this line will appreciate any that you 
can secure for us.—INQuIRY No. 89. 


[The above inquiry comes from a Cincinnati lumber 
concern. It was referred to the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, and Carl A. Kupfer, Acting in Charge, Section 
of Timber Physics, replies as follows: 

Storage in hardwoods in a pond for a year or more should 
not prove injurious if the wood is continually immersed. It 
is alternate wetting and drying which is most injurious to 
the lumber. Some woods turn darker on being immersed in 
water for a long time, but we have no information to the 
effect that this will take place in the woods you mentioned. 
It is safe to say that in most cases the woods would at least 
be better off if the logs are stored in the pond than if they 
were kept uncut on land. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows that all or most 
of these goods are generally carried in water storage 
and usually without any practical injury. In poplar 
and some of the other woods there is some loss of the 
outer sap thru extended water storage, but usually no 
material injury to the body of the log. Indeed, it is 
often claimed that the quality of lumber is improved by 
water storage. Further information as to the effect of 
water storage on these woods will be welcomed from our 
readers.—EDITOR. | 


MARKET PRICES OF OAK AND WALNUT LOGS 

I have some red and white oak and black walnut saw 
timber. Would you kindly inform me what the prevailing 
price per M in log form of each of these woods is? I am not 
posted on the market price of these woods in log form and I 
want this information as a basis for my logging operations.— 
Inquiry No, 72. 


[This inquiry comes from the assistant cashier of a 
bank in a small town in southwestern Wisconsin. It is, 
of course, practically impossible to give market prices 
under such circumstances without knowing more of the 
average size of trees, amount of timber etc. As far as 
the walnut is concerned, buyers of walnut are eager to 
secure that wood and would be very glad to quote on it in 
the stump and ‘‘come and get it.’’ If the red and white 
oak is a good quality it may be readily sold, but at just 
what ruling market prices on this shipping rate the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not state. This will, no 
doubt, reach the eyes of people who would be interested 
in buying such oak, as well as the walnut, and the address 
of the inquirer will be cheerfully supplied upon request. 
—EDITOR. | 


OAK RAILROAD TIES OFFERED 


We are manufacturing railroad ties all of oak and would 
accept an order for a carload a month. Do you know of 
anyone who wants them ?—INQuiRyY No. 114. 


[Oak railroad ties are about the easiest item to sell on 
the lumber list at the present time, the demand exceeding , 
the supply. There probably will be several readers, 
therefore, interested in securing the address of the in- 
quirer, who lives in Ohio.—Epiror. ] 


NEW PROBLEM UNDER FEDERAL TAX 


Last August or September we placed an order with a west- 
ern pine manufacturer for a couple cars of lumber. The 
quotations made us were f.o.b. our station, or rather “Deliv- 
ered on 34 cents rate from ..........ee0. , Ship at conven- 
ience.” Now, kindly advise us who should pay the war tax 
on the freight. Our contention of course is that as shipper 
agreed to deliver free on board cars we will receive free on 
board cars and no other way, at delivered price stipulated.— 
Inquiry No, 120. 


[Here is a new and somewhat different problem. If 
this particular quotation had been made f. o. b. a definite 
shipping point it is quite clear that the freight tax 
would be paid by the shipper, as all authorities are prac- 
tically agreed upon that point. The same would have 
been true of the freight had there been an increase in 
freight rates taking effect before the order was billed. 

The quotation, however, was for delivery upon a 34-cent 
freight rate from a specified shipping point. It is quite 
evident that had the freight rate to the particular desti- 
nation under consideration been advanced to 37 cents 
in the meantime the consignee would have had to stand 
the advance in rate. 

The question presented by this problem is therefore 
whether the 3 per cent freight tax is in effect an advance © 
in freight rate. The reviewer is somewhat of the opinion 
that the shipper should pay the tax in this special in- 
stance, but is not very securedly grounded in that opin- 
ion. What do our readers think about it?—Eprror.] 


CAN SHIP HEMLOCK THAT WAY 


Please send us the name and address of inquiry 56, as we 
can supply hemlock with weights and freight shown upon the 
invoices.—G. E.ias & Bro., Buffalo, New York. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has sent Elias & Bro. 
the requested information and is pleased to pass the 
information to readers interested in the direction indi- 
cated.—EbITor. } 


ROSEWOOD AND COCOBOLO OFFERED 


Can you put me in touch with users of rosewood and 
cocobolo? The stock will be in logs. 

[The above offer comes from San Francisco, The ad- 
dress of the inquirer will be supplied upon request.— 
EpIror. | 


HARDWOOD AND SOFTWOOD 


A query reached me lately as to the distinction between 
the terms “hardwood” and “softwood.” The only distinc- 
tion, as far as I have been able to find, is that the term 
“hardwood” is applied to broad-leaved trees without refer- 
ence to the hardness or softness of the wood, and softwood 
to coniferous trees, 

On page 99 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s “Curiosity 
Shop,” published by your firm some years ago, I find it 
stated that “it was recently held in a trial of a case in Mis- 
sissippi that the evidence introduced in support of the dis- 
tinction was sufficient to justify the practice.” I should like 
to obtain further details of the case referred to, and should 
be obliged if you could give me the name of the case or any 
information that will assist me in getting a report of it.— 
Inquiry No. 82. 

[The distinction between hardwoods and softwoods is 
correctly stated in the above letter. In other words, each 
of these terms, when written as a single word, has a dif- 
ferent meaning than that which would be applied to them 
if written as two words. A hardwood may be either a 
hard or a soft wood, such as basswood. Most of the so- 
called softwoods are really soft as compared with the 
hard deciduous woods, and yet what are known as the 
hard or yellow pines, and particularly the Cuban pine, 
are woods of considerable density, strength and hardness. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would have no way at the 
present time of identifying the particular case referred 
to in the ‘‘Curiosity Shop.’’ It is possible that some 
references to this subject may be found in current digests 
of American Court Decisions. Can any of our lawyer 
readers throw any further light'upon that. point, indicat- 
ing where these definitions have reeeived the sanction of 
the courts ?—EbITor. } 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Tho there have been many temporary factors that 
assist in restricting the volume of current trade activi- 
ties nothing in the outlook warrants the assumption 
that any general slackening in activities is in prospect; 
rather, the opposite is true, for the Government is just 
getting to the point where it can apply pressure to the 
production of munitions, spring is coming when many 
repairs of all kinds will have te be made that winter 
has prevented, stocks of goods are getting lower and 
lower and will have to be replenished. With the com- 
ing of warmer weather the traffic situation will improve 
even tho no additional efforts are put forth. Business 
may be likened to a great river flowing thru a timbered 
section. Just at present a great ‘‘log drive’’ is in prog- 
ress and the logs have jammed at the transportation 
curve; until the jam is broken the entire river is held 
up. Collections are not so good as they were two 
months ago, but, broadly speaking, they may be termed 
fair. As the war progresses more and more care is 
exercised in extending credits and collections are 
pressed harder. This is noticed especially in certain 
quarters. The line between essential and nonessential 
goods is being slowly but surely drawn by the buying 
public and it is only natural that businesses affected 
feel the money situation more than others. But even 
in such quarters the outlook is improving; the need for 
employing the entire business fabric of the nation in 
the war is so great that slowly but surely idle or partly 
idle factories are being converted into munitions manu- 
factories. 

* * * 

Speaking broadly, the domestic hardwood market 
may be divided into four divisions; namely, the furni- 
ture, flooring, sash and door and interior trim manufac 
turers’ division; the railroad mate- 
rial division; the box division; the 
vehicle division. Business in the first 
division is slack and to a certain extent it will continue 
slack, tho the Government, it is understood, has deter- 
mined to have the interior trim for Emergency Fleet 
Corporation ships made of hardwoods and largely of 
oak. The other three divisions are buying all of the 
lumber it is possible to obtain and especially for the 
vehicle and box divisions the country is being scoured 
for stock. Manufacturers are conducting sawing opera- 
tions in most cases so that a minimum of the thick- 
nesses and grades least called for are produced. De- 
spite the severe car shortage, which seems to have espe- 
cially hit the hardwood shippers, stocks of thick, dry 
stock have practically been exhausted in all producing 
sections and the green stock market is in a very active 
state. For example, it is known that fully 200,000,000 
feet -of thick vehicle lumber will be purchased by the 
vehicle manufacturers during the year and it is prob- 
able that they will have to buy every kind of hardwood 
that can be used for this purpose before a sufficient sup- 
ply is secured. Embargoes are restrictive even where 
it is possible to obtain cars, but the volume of hard- 
woods moving is such that, except in certain cases, 
stocks are not accumulating at the mills. Prices are 
firm with an upward tendency, tho in all truth it must 
be said that there is no such thing as a prevailing list, 
the price paid depending more upon ability to deliver 
than any other thing. The Government does not seem 
disposed to fix prices on the hardwoods sold to such 
manufacturers as those producing vehicles, tho, of 
course, what will happen later can not be predicted 
with assurance. 


HARDWOODS 


* . * 


A slight increase was noted this week in the booking 
-of orders by the North Carolina pine mills, the increase 
being in both dressed and rough stock. For a time 
better weather conditions prevailed 
NORTH and this probably had as much to do 
CAROLINA with the increase in business as any 
PINE other factor. It is true that prompt 
shipments can not be made, or even 
the probable time at which shipments may be made 
forecast with accuracy, but the feeling is general that 
transportation will improve before long. The volume 
of inquiries is heavy enough and, taking the trade as a 
whole, more attention is given to the placing of mixed 
carload orders. This may or may not be taken as 
an indication of spring buying by retailers, for stocks 
even for the winter time are undeniably broken and 
buying from this source might be construed as an effort 
to fill out broken items regardless of the time of the 
year. Sales of large blocks of stock are active and 
few if any strings are attached to the placing of such 
orders. The market for box stock is very good and a 
disposition to place large orders for future delivery is 
noted. As the mills have relatively little stock of this 
character to offer prices have risen. The prospect for 
the manufacturers is excellent and they are confident 
that the need for lumber is so great that all that they 
can produce will be shipped in some manner. 


* * * 


While the volume of orders placed with the hemlock 
manufacturers may be termed below normal for this 
season the market is very firm and sellers and shippers 

are very optimistic. It should be 
HEMLOCK understood that the demand is good 
enough and that the volume of in- 
quiries is quite heavy and for a variety of items, but 
embargoes and a scarcity of cars prevent prompt ship- 
ment in many cases. Therefore, argue sellers, it is fool- 
ish to contract very far ahead, especially when the 
market is a rising one and when the demand for com- 
peting woods is so keen that much of the ordinary com- 
petition is done away with. Altho the demand for lum- 
ber for normal building purposes is slack it must be 
remembered that builders are not entirely idle and if 
a great variety of woods are not on hand to be selected 
from they will take those that are. Hence hemlock 


is receiving more than the usual amount of attention 
from retailers that ordinarily get a good proportion 
of their stock from the South or West. In fact, the 
sales territory of the hemlock mills may be said to 
have increased, and with the demand for other species 
of wood so keen prospects for any change are remote. 


* ” * 


The cypress mills have on hand a good volume of 
orders and with an increase in the volume of bookings 
from the Government sellers are not eager to take much 

business from embargoed territory— 
CYPRESS and that is a very large portion of 
the United States. For the trade that 
is coming in from open shipping territory some sparring 
is going on, but this has had little or no effect upon 
prices. The production of ship flitches and the cutting 
of lumber for the navy combine to make the production 
of certain items small and the domestic consumers of 
such grades are feeling the effect. For example, less 
tank stock is being produced than formerly, and as the 
call for this class of lumber has been keen for a long 
time it is natural that the domestic trade feels the 
effect in increased price. In the embargoed territory 
cypress brings just about the price that the seller wants 
to ask. While Chicago may not be included in the list 
of embargoed markets, sharp advances on some grades 
of cypress were put in effect here this week. 

* * * 

The weather, shipping conditions and embargoes have 
all combined to restrict the trade in white pine, but 
whenever any stock is offered it does not take long to 

find a purchaser. This is the season 
WHITE when many jobbers located in the 
PINE Kast usually are accustomed to make 

contracts, but right now it is difficult 
to find mills with stock on hand and when found it is 
still more difficult to get contracts signed, and sellers 
feel that as long as the present market trend continues 
to sign contracts would be foolish. In the North mills 
have a nice lot of orders booked and production will 
be so small this year that it is hardly likely that they 
will be looking for business. The ‘‘good old days’’ seem 
to have come back. Buyers look up the sellers, not the 
sellers the buyers. How long this condition is to con- 
tinue no one can say, but no end to the period is in 
sight just now. The seller who works, who considers 
markets, who watches out for new markets is the 
seller who is making the most money, tho, and such 
sellers will continue to do so. Buyers are plentiful, 
but there is a choice between buyers just as there is 
between grades. Some grade higher than others and 
it takes continual work, steady advertising, and careful 
following of the market to separate the good from the 
poor. The Government seems to have a decided prefer- 
ence for white pine and this does not make the market 
any poorer. 

* * * 

In the western pines territory demand is good and 
the car situation is such that a slight but general im- 
provement in the car situation has been noted. Manu- 

facturers have unusually plump order 


WESTERN books for this season, but right now 
PINES are decidedly wary about booking 


additional orders. This is the season 
that the shop buying on contract generally is in prog- 
ress, but this year it promises to be smaller than usual. 
As the lumber is not cut the manufacturers are not 
worrying and will be able to cut the logs into other 
grades that are in greater demand. In both California 
and the Inland Empire the winter has been favorable 
for logging operations so far as the weather is con- 
cerned and good progress has been made when the labor 
troubles are considered and the fact that in the Inland 
Empire the 8-hour day went into effect the first of the 
year. Stocks are small, they are broken, but the total 
footage available for sale is encouraging to the retailers 
that ordinarily draw only a part of their supply from 
the western pines mills but who, this year, will purchase 
a greater proportion of their total supply from these 
mills than usual because of the impossibility of obtain- 
ing the usual amounts from other sections. For the 
week ended Jan, 26 a group of twenty-five mills shipped 
from the Inland Empire 18,070,299 feet, booked orders 
for 12,650,000 feet, and produced 12,975,033 feet. From 
this it will be noted that orders were somewhat lighter 
than production, something that is not to be wondered 
at in view of the smallness of stock in shipping con- 
dition. 

* * * 


The Douglas fir market remains steady, with all the 
business offered that the manufacturers can take care 
of. If business in cutting orders does not slacken up a bit 
it will be easy to increase the volume of domestic rail 

trade, for many orders are going 
DOUGLAS from mill to mill without takers. 
FIR There are several reasons for this, 

among them being the inability of 
the manufacturers to get the necessary cars. As order 
files are full they argue that it is no use to take further 
orders until the old ones are cleaned up. Then the 
bulk of the logs are being cut to secure the greatest 
possible amount of lumber for the Government and that 
means that the side lumber is not always what the do- 
mestic buyer wants. The mills are taking care of cus- 
tomers in the best way that they can in the cireum- 
stances and shipments are pressed as much as possible. 
For the week ended Jan. 26 a group of 127 mills report 
actual production of 75,618,226 feet, or 20,226,574 feet 
less than normal production of 95,844,800 feet. Orders 
booked were below actual production only 1,400,643 
feet, or 1.85 percent. Shipments were below actual pro- 
duction 417,763 feet, or .55 percent. It will thus be 
seen that orders were below shipments 983,880 feet, or 
1.30 percent. In the rail trade, however, a good gain 


was shown in orders over shipments, as rail orders ex- 
ceeded rail shipments 1,410,000 feet. Losses in orders 
when compared to shipments were made in the local 
and in the export trade. As much of the local trade is 
Government business no fear need be entertained that 
this is a permanent situation. The export trade will 
pick up just as soon as more bottoms are available. A 
lack of bottoms and the necessity to cut as much of 
the log as possible into Government lumber are the 
two and only retarding features in the export trade in 
Douglas fir. Prices remain firm and in more than a 
few cases are determined largely by the ability to de- 
liver. 
* * * 

There was considerable fluctuation in red cedar shin- 
gle prices this week, a situation that is far from abnor- 
mal, The fluctuation was in greater evidence for stars 

than for clears, evidently there being 
SHINGLES, many varying views regarding the 
LATH relative value of the two grades. The 
var situation has not improved and 
weather conditions have been not of the best. Logs 
are scarce in some districts and, together with labor 
troubles, this has pretty well restricted production. In 
the East and the middle West the grip of the cold spell 
began to break at the end of the week, but buying in 
volume has not developed. Cypress shingles are in fair 
demand, tho mill stocks are somewhat larger. This 
has resulted in the booking of a few straight car orders 
by the mills. Other shingles sell well enough to pre- 
vent any great accumulation of stock. Some improve- 
ment in the demand for cypress lath is noted and prices 
are firm. Other lath sell fairly well, tho retailers show 
caution in laying in stocks until the prospects for build- 
ing this spring are better understood. A good deal 
of repair work, however, will be done and this will 
help along the lath end of the business. 


* * * 


The demand for southern yellow pine keeps up well 
enough, but the supply of cars does not. What is 
needed is cars, and cars, and still more ears, but until 

shipments of goods for export are di- 


SOUTHERN verted in quantity to southern ports 
YELLOW the supply of cars will not increase 


PINE greatly. The car situation is spotted; 

one week a mill will get enough emp- 
ties to give some encouragement but the next week it 
will be ‘‘orders, orders everywhere, but not a car to 
ship in,’’ as one large operator expressed it. Then 
when the cars are obtained the labor problem intrudes. 
The manufacture of southern yellow pine is not all 
‘*neaches and cream’’ by any means and the trials of 
the manufacturers are fully as great as those of the 
retailers. The encouraging feature of the situation is 
that production is kept up at a good level considering 
the circumstances and that the shippers attend to do- 
mestie customers as well as the situation will allow. 
Old orders are shipped out before new ones are accepted 
and the transit car is becoming a scarce article. Per- 
haps the demurrage charges have something to do with 
this. Every train of cars moving out of the South con- 
tains a good proportion of ears loaded with lumber. 
Possibly this shows up so much because a number of 
the lumber laden cars are gondolas and flats, but it is 
self evident that some retailers are getting a fair supply 
of southern pine. Weather conditions are not good for 
production in some sections of the South, rain having 
set in. This delays both logging and manufacturing, 
but the manufacturers are speeding up production as 
much as possible and are making a very creditable 
showing. For a few sizes and grades there is little or 
no demand and these sell for a little less than the mar- 
ket, but, speaking broadly, the market is quite firm. 
Shortleaf timbers are reaping the benefit of the employ- 
ment of longleaf in Government work, but a good deal 
of longleaf is available for the domestic trade. 

* * * 

Wherever the car supply improves to any extent the 
lumber manufacturers attempt to speed up shipping. 
An immediate result is to bring forcefully to their at- 

tention the labor shortage. This is 


GENERAL particularly acute from the middle 
LUMBER West to the Atlantie coast. In fact, 
FACTORS the whole matter of production seems 


to be bound up in a circle. Insufli- 
cient car supply forces a curtailment of production, cur- 
tailment of production necessitates the laying off of 
some workmen, the workmen get new jobs, the car sup- 
ply improves and then come the trouble and work of get- 
ting back the men. In ordinary times this can be done 
without much trouble, but these are not normal times. 
It seems that in some sections there are two jobs for 
every man. The Government, however, is now recruiting 
a reserve army for ship building and more than one 
lumberman is asking ‘‘will the Government take such 
action in securing a supply of needed labor for the 
sawmills?’’ No official announcements have been made 
but the steps that have been and are being taken to 
help the lumbermen and loggers getting out spruce on 
the Pacifie coast are remembered. In this connection 
it is worth while knowing that the War Department 
has advised the Labor Department that arrangeinents 
for getting out Government timber on the Pacific coast 
have been made and that there will be no necessity 
for pressing the regional 8-hour day proposition further 
at present. On the Coast it is not so much a question of 
shortage of labor as of getting the labor to work. viueh 
progress has been made in this respect by the organiza 
tion of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumhermen. 
The woods and mill workers, when appealed to '1 the 
right way, exhibit just as great willingness in th« W est 
to help in waging the war by working as did th work- 
ers of the South following the appeal made to them by 
speakers sent out by the Southern Pine Association. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Considerable anxiety has been manifested of late over 
the tendency toward war time inflation. Two warnings 
have been given recently of the dangers of inflation in 
the United States, the first by Adolph C. Miller, mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, who suggests the 
advisability of careful attention being given to the 
character and growth of the operations of the Federal 
Reserve Banks in these times lest they be made to bear 
an undue share of the burden incident to the borrowing 
operations of the Government. 


The second warning comes from the National City 
Bank of New York and undoubtedly reflects the 
thoughts and ideas of not only President Frank A. 
Vanderlip and George E. Roberts, his assistant, who 
was formerly director of the United States mint, but 
also of that veteran banker, James Stillman, chairman 
of the National City board. The National City bulle- 
tin points out that with the general expectation that 
the third Liberty Loan will be offered in the near 
future there is a belief that the banks will be a larger 
factor in the financing of this loan than they were in 
the two previous loans. The bulletin for this reason 
devotes considerable space to objections to credit 
pyramiding based upon Government bonds. 


Dr. Miller in his utterances of warning declared 
that the twin sister of the doctrine of ‘‘business as 
usual’’ is that other mischievous doctrine that ‘‘the 
war can not be financed withodt inflation.’? He points 
out that the question which the country must soon 
face is whether it will be the part of financial prudence 
for us to attempt to finance Government loans by an 
expansion of banking credit with the accompanying 
inflation of prices, or whether it will be better to 
accomplish the results thru the course of converting the 
potential saving funds of the nation to a national 
saving fund, sufficient to absorb the loans of the Gov- 
ernment as savings loans. 


Necessarily the latter course would be rather drastie. 
It is much easier to finance the war thru inflation, but 
the attendant consequences of such a method of finane- 
ing are usually so disturbing as to make it vital, espe- 
cially when the world faces an economic breakdown, to 
avoid unnecessary inflation. The higher the plane 
reached in the war financing the greater the reaction 
when conditions force deflation, and it is well to bear 
in mind that that period is just as inevitable as that 
the war shall come to an end. 


It is necessary, therefore, that some consideration 
be given the future in dealing with the financial prob- 
lems of the present to the end that such disturbances 
as are certain to follow the war should be minimized. 
It is well, therefore, to consider briefly the problem that 
confronts this country in its financial program. The 
annual money income of the people of the United States 
is approximately $50,000,000,000 and the present total 
savings or investment power of the country is estimated 
at about $15,000,000,000. Prior to the outbreak of the 
European war, in 1914, the total savings or investment 
power of the country was estimated at between $5,000,- 
000,000 and $6,000,000,000. This mean that the country 
has increased its saving power approximately 200 per- 
cent in the last four years. Hence there has been a 
considerable development of thrift, as well as increased 
production. 

The Government will take away in taxes from the 
people in this fiscal year approximately $3,000,000,000. 
This would leave $12,000,000,000 that could be raised 
safely by loans out of current saving or investment 
power. But Congress has authorized expenditures 


amounting to $19,000,000,000 for the current fiscal year, 
which ends June 30. This leaves $4,000,000,000 to be 
provided, on the theory that the $19,000,000,000 author- 
ized and appropriated will be actually expended or 
needed. At the present rates of expenditure this does 
not seem probable, and when we realize that the total 
value of manufactured products of this country in 1912 
was only $24,000,000,000 it does not seem possible that 
we could expend $19,000,000,000 in the present fiscal 
year, altho we might contract to do so. 

It is evident therefore that great care should be used 
that the Government’s borrowings should not exceed 
too greatly the rate of expenditure. Otherwise there 
would be tied up, and in a measure hoarded, a certain 
amount of credit, which would prove harmful to Gov- 
ernment finances and to the people. Obviously, how- 
ever, there must be some excess of borrowings so that 
that the Government will have on hand the eredit to 
be used should emergeney require it. Dr. Miller’s 
theory is that the country should produce more and con- 
sume less. There is no question that this theory is 
sound. It is absolutely impossible to meet the war 
expenditures out of thrift alone on one hand, or out 
of eredit expansion alone on the other, Excessive 
thrift would be as detrimental to the country in drying 
up industry and enterprise as would be excessive credit 
inflation, which would tend to elevate prices, expand 
costs and bring us to a point where any sudden lack 
of confidence might cause a collapse of the entire credit 
structure, 

The consensus of opinion of students of economie and 
business development is that there are three elements 
that must be considered: thrift, increased production 
and eredit expansion. They must be kept in relative 
balance with each other. In other words, increased 
production must be accompanied by increased thrift and 
only such credit expansion as is justified by actual 
increase in wealth. Dr, Miller estimates that it takes 
the labor of four men working in munition factories, 
clothing factories, on the farm, and in the transporta- 
tion system of the country to maintain one soldier at 
the front, which means that an American army of 
1,000,000 men will require the output of 4,000,000 men 
working in factory, field and foundry. Necessarily to 
accomplish this means that the civilian population of 
the country must readjust its mode of living so as to 
be able to get along with the products of the remaining 
labor power of the nation. 

With reference to inflation and Government war 
financing, Dr. Miller says that this inflation may arise 
from many different causes, but the principal two are 
the inflation of prices, which is apt to result when 
the Government undertakes to spend money, however 
obtained, faster than the goods it seeks to buy are 
being produced, and, second, inflation both of banking 
credit and of commodity prices which results when 
the Government undertakes to borrow faster than the 
people are willing or able to save. The latter results 
in the loans of the Government, by one device or an- 
other, being forced upon the banks, the banks paying 
for the loans by an extension of banking eredit and 
currency. 

Experience has shown clearly that the inevitable 
effect of an expansion of banking credit and currency 
on commodity prices is to raise them. It does not re- 
quire a demonstration to prove that banking credit 
in any of its typical form is purchasing power, exerting 
the same effect on prices, when used in payment of 
goods or purchases, as other forms of purchasing media. 
Dr. Miller, therefore, points out that when the purchas- 
ing media are produced faster than goods are produced 





the prices of goods must rise. In this country we have 
a form of banking currency, altho scientific, that 
responds very quickly to changed conditions; namely, 
the bank check. The tremendous increase in individual 
eredit in the form of individual deposits at the bank, 
growing out of the enormous expansion in business that 
came with the war orders from abroad, resulted in a 
large increase in purchasing media in the United States. 
This contributed immensely to the increase in com- 
modity prices. 


Necessarily, war financing checked this increase in 
individual deposits in the banks temporarily, but with 
the distribution of the proceeds of these war loans thru 
the expenditures of the Government among our own 
producers there will be a further increase in banks of 
individual deposits as time goes on, unless Govern- 
ment financing is so balanced and the excessive profits 
tax so adjusted as to hold this tendency in check. 
Obviously, the higher prices confronting business men 
sall for more capital to do the same volume of busi- 
ness as formerly. There is a danger, however, in 
individuals using too much of their credit in buying 
Liberty bonds and thus passing the subscription thru 
their individual banks to the reserve banks to be car- 
ried. The Federal Reserve authorities have repeatedly 
shown anxiety because bank loans are expanding, and 
are seeking to impress upon the public the necessity of 
curtailing private enterprises and expenditures to the 
end that bond subscriptions should be paid for out of 
current savings and not thru borrowings of future 
savings. 

The National City Bank points out that there is 
something so plausible and insidious about financing 
the war by having the banks create new credit that the 
stern alternative of cutting down the use of credit for 
other uses and of curtailing all business except that 
which supports the war has a poor chance of popular 
favor behind it. : 

It also points out the objections to a pyramid of 
credit, based upon Government bonds and consisting 
first of individual credit; second, of member bank 
credit, and finally of reserve bank credit, all backed 
by taxing power and the power to issue money. One 
objection is that this method of procedure does not 
add one day’s work to the individual resources of the 
country. In times of peace the labor of the country 
is employed in private operation. Production consists 
in part of necessaries for immediate consumption, in 
part of luxuries, and in part of additions to productive 
equipment. In war times the Government attempts to 
take over a part of the working force and asks the people 
to turn into the treasury money enough to pay for it. 

The rational way of accomplishing this, according to 
the National City Bank, is first to cut out the produe- 
tions of luxuries, or nonessentials; second, eut down 
the additions to permanent improvement and equip- 
ment, restricting them to such only as will aid in 
carrying on the war and the essential industries; third, 
keeping enough people employed upon the necessaries 
to support the army and the country and put all others 
on war work; fourth, turn into the treasury thru taxes 
and loans the money that previously was paid to these 
people now released from private service to war work, 
It is pointed out that since we are no longer expend- 
ing this in the old way we ean let the Government have 
the use of these funds. Thus the account will balance, 
as the country has simply diverted purchasing power 
from one class of work to another. This is the scientific 
way, and the nearer this country ean comply with this 
method of financing the stronger the country will be 


when the war is over. 
. 








SHOWS FALLACY OF MAIL ORDER DISTRIBUTION 


The map appearing on the front page of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is a product of the fertile brain of 
J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary of thé 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, who is one of 
the recognized students of the problem of mail order 
buying. Mr, Moorehead first made use of the map at 
the recent annual of his association, at Kansas City, and 
his presentation gave the members an undeniable and 
forcible argument for use on their customers as to why 
mail order lumber is more expensive to them than lumber 
bought from the local dealer. 

‘‘The purpose of the map is to bring home, not only 
to the lumber industry but to the consumer as well, 
the fallacy of mail order distribution,’’ said Secretary 
Moorehead in speaking of the map and its significance 
to the trade. ‘‘It applies particularly to the ready-cut 
house plan, for lumber must first be assembled under 
that method of distribution and then reshipped; and 
hotwithstanding many claims that the mail order houses 
make that they own their own timber, cut their own 
lumber, eliminate middle men and buy cheaper, the re- 
tailer knows that these are not founded on facts, and 
he should tell their customers the truth. The mail 
order house and the retailer buy their lumber from the 
Same sources. The freight rate from any mill or any 
Producing territory to any point of consumption, 
whether shipped by mail order house or a home town 
retailer, is always the same. The ‘back haul’ and the 
ross haul’ are the problems of the Government today. 
The congestion in the eastern half of the country is due 
ma large measure to ‘back hauls’ and ‘cross hauls’ such 
as hauling West Virginia coal into Pennsylvania and 

ennsylvania.coal into West Virginia. Elimination of 
such a waste is one of Mr. MeAdoo’s chief problems, and 
the same conditions exist with lumber distributed by the 
mail order houses, ’’ 

In order to visualize the map arranged by Secretary 

orehead, he said, move the dot at the home lumber yard 
and place it over or as near as possible to your own 


yard if you are a retailer; in facet, move the dot any- 
where in the country and the same conditions will pre- 
vail, The wide mark from the mail order house to 
the home town is the ‘‘back haul’’ and can not, he said, 
be avoided by the mail order house. The situation can be 
as clearly shown in using any ordinary large map of 
the United States. ‘‘Tf such a map is hanging on a wall 
of your office, make a red dot at your own town and 
make a black dot at the location of any mail order 
house in Illinois, Iowa, Michigan or elsewhere. Draw 
red lines from your sources of supply to your town and 
black lines from the same sources of supply to the 
mail order house, and then a yellow line from the mail 
order house to your town. Then put on these lines the 
freight rates from the sources of supply first to your 
town; sources of supply, second to the mail order house, 
and third from the mail order house to the home town. 
Add together the two rates that the mail order house 
pays from its source of supply and back to your home 
town and subtract your direct rate. This will give 
the difference in freight rate on the various grades of 
lumber used in your community, which, figured at 25 
cents a thousand feet for each one cent, shows a loss 
in freight in lumber distribution by the mail order 
house. ’? 

The retail lumber dealers at the Southwestern annual 





Yo’ noduss a squirrel is rite fond ov 
layin’ out on a oak lim in th’ sun—but if 
yo’ watch him clost yo'll see he wurks 
mity hard a storin’ away akorns when th’ 
sun aint warm enuff to sute him. 


—Musings of the Old Axman. 











were urged by Secretary Moorehead to show the con- 
sumer the map and prove the contention. To meet the 
home town retail yard advantage the mail order house 
must, said Mr, Moorehead, overcome a freight haul that is 
always a waste. Secretary Moorehead told members 
of his association that the only way the mail order in- 
stitution eliminates its waste is in its plausible adver 
tising as to the quality and sources of supply of the lumber 
handled by the home town retailer, and reflections upon 
the retailer’s ability to buy, alleging the handling of 
inferior grades and inability to render service; also 
declaring that he is a member of the ‘‘lumber trust,’’ 
with the purpose of prejudicing the public against buying 
at home. 

‘<Tt is not a loss to the retailer of a sale made here 
and there by mail order houses which can not possibly 
distribute more than 5 percent of the lumber con- 
sumed,’’ said Secretary Moorehead, ‘‘that most con- 
cerns the retailer, but it is a vital thing to him to have 
his customers informed as to false, misleading and un- 
truthful advertising. One of the big tasks before the 
lumber trade is the elimination of the ‘yellow streak’ 
—the misrepresentation and abuse appearing in mail 
order advertising.’’ 


LAPP IPI II III I 


Tue HISTORIC Hampton Toll Bridge, over a mile long 
and entirely constructed of hard pine and northern 
spruce, connecting Hampton and Seabrook beaches in 
New Hampshire, has been swept away by a raging sea 
in a recent storm. Doubtless the bridge would hdve held 
but for the ice cakes, many of them small bergs that 
churned by the waves made a battering force that neither 
wood nor steel could stand. The bridge was built in 
1901 by New Hampshire but was later taken over by 
the Massachusetts Northeastern Street Railway. It cost 
$42,000 to construct. With the increase of the automo- 
biles in such great numbers on the North Shore the 
bridge became a paying proposition. It will be rebuilt. 
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SEATTLE’S 1918 SHIP BUILDING PROGRAM 


Contracts Recently Closed for Steel and Wooden Ves- 
sels—Making Estimate of Fir Available 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 4.—One-sixth of the ship build- 
ing program of the United States Government for this 
year will be carried out in Seattle. Stupendous in its im- 
port, the full meaning of this sentence is not realized until 
the figures are given. Seattle ship yards now hold con- 
tracts for the construction of 135 vessels, out of a total of 
800 to be built this year. Including all contracts, the 
value of the ships to be built is upward of $140,000,000. 

The greatest order yet placed directly by the Govern- 
ment for steel ships was awarded the Skinner & Eddy 
Corporation this week, when it signed contracts to build 
fourteen 8,800-ton steel cargo carriers for a stipulation 
of over $20,000,000. This corporation already has con- 
tracts for six vessels of like size, having launched two of 
them, one of which, the Seattle, was the first vessel 
launched for the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. They plan to complete seventeen 
vessels during the current year, two of which will take 
the water next month. 

The Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co., which here- 
tofore has been building wooden auxiliary-powered schoon- 
ers for foreign interests, has taken a contract to build 
eight 4,000-ton wooden cargo steamships for the shipping 
board at a consideration around $7,000,000. 

Since taking up his duties as district officer in Wash- 
ington for the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, William Pigott, president of the Pacific 


six times. Warm water, but not boiling water, may be 
used in washing. After being washed five or six times 
the fabric goes to pieces and must be thrown away. 
Firms in Breslau, Germany, have been showing very ex- 
tensive exhibits of all kinds of garments made from this 
fabric. 

The flour from which German war bread now is made 
contains a large proportion of rye, some mixed potato 
flour and a flour made from the starch of woodpulp. In 
other words, the Germans are both wearing and eating 
wood products. The woodpulp flour was tried on dogs, 
hogs and other animals and found good. Then the powers 
that be in Berlin decreed that it should be fed to humans. 


STRIKE FAILS TO MATERIALIZE 


OsukosH, Wis., Feb. 4.—The threatened strike of 
workers in lumber camps, sawmills and logging camps 
of northern Wisconsin and Michigan, set for Feb. 1, 
and again for Monday, Feb. 4, failed to materialize and 
the fact is probably due to the precautions taken by 
lumbermen in the territory affected. First reports were 
that the men were dissatisfied with the food rations, 
due to meatless and wheatless days and when this fact 
was investigated it was found that the real ‘‘nigger in 
the woodpile’’ was the I. W. W. and their agitators. 
A number of arrests were promptly made. Deputy sher- 
iffs who returned from the woods are still vigilant but 
believe that the sending of fifty or sixty soldiers into 
the woods near Virginia, Minn., had a deterrent effect 
over a very extensive territory. 





NEW COMPANY TO MANUFACTURE TREENAILS 


Live Oak to Be Used—Plant Will Produce Between 
Four and Five Cars a Week 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 5.—As a result of the wooden 
ship building activity in this section of the Gulf coast 
a practically new industry in the development of Texas 
hardwoods has sprung up at the little town of Sweeney 
in Brazoria County, Texas. Recently the Gulf Coast 
Hardwood Milling Co. was chartered with a capital stock 
of $5,000 to manufacture materials for wooden ships with 
headquarters at Sweeney. The incorporators are W. H. 
Gilmartin, H. E. Cummings, C. F. Browning and P. V. 
Petty. 

The principal output of the plant will be treenails, 
which by Government specifications are sawed out of 
live oak. The nails are round, one inch in diameter and 
hold together the ceiling, ribs and planking of large 
ocean going vessels of the type now being constructed by 
the Government. The ribs or frames are 12 inches in 
thickness, ceiling 14 inches thick and planking 6 inches, 
making a total of 32 inches of timber between the ship’s 
hold and the sea. The breaking stress of these nails 
is approximately 13,000 pounds. 

Mr. Petty, who is general manager of the company, has 
purchased 26,000 acres of timber, all hardwood, estimated 
at 23,000,000 feet, in a tract lying along the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico Railway and extending to the 
San Bernard River, three miles east of Sweeney. 

A large force of men is employed in 





Car & Foundry Co., has appointed Capt. W. 
A. Magee as district supervisor. Mr. Pigott 
has opened offices at 412 Securities Build- 
ing. He is devoting a great deal of his 
time to the question of obtaining an ade- 
quate supply of skilled labor for the wooden 
ship yards, as well as the problem of hous- 
ing the men. Lumber production is also 
receiving his attention. 

Records for the construction of new steel 
vessels by a year-old ship yard were made 
this week when the Ames Construction & 
Dry Dock Co., of which Edgar Ames, of 
the Puget Mill Co., is president, launched 
the West Eagle, an 8,800-ton steel freighter. 
This was the second vessel sent into the 








erecting buildings and installing machinery, 
The plant will be equipped with a 150- 
horsepower boiler, 100-horsepower engine, 
large 52-inch mill, ripsaw and treenail ma- 
chines, and will be electric lighted. The 
mill will have a capacity of from 8,000 to 
12,000 feet or from four to five cars a week, 
employing 100 men. It is expected to have 
the plant in operation by March 1 and it 
will run day and night to fill the Govern- 
ment requirements. 

Another important output of the mill 
will be ship braces, known as knees, sawed 
from the irregular growth or crooks in live 
oak trunks and limbs. The railroad com- 
pany has a force of men at work laying 








water from the Ames plant within twenty 
days and the third one built by the com- 
pany, which less than a year ago was only 
organized on paper. 

In order to get a line on the amount of 
timbers available, or likely to become avail- 
able, for ship building purposes, Charles A. 
Piez, vice president of the shipping board, 
has named J. H. Bloedel, president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills of Seattle, and R. 8. Shaw, 
of Astoria, Ore., to make a report on this character of 
material, giving the shipping board an estimate of the 
number of wooden ships for which the fir from Wash- 
ington and Oregon can be supplied. 





NO MORE DRAFTED MEN TO FOREST REGIMENT 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 4.—King H. Pullen, enroll- 
ing officer in this territory for the 20th Engineer regi- 
ment, today received the following self-explanatory tele- 
gram from Washington: 

Do not forward any more applications from men already 
in military service for assignment 20th Engineers. Regi- 
ment almost completed and War Department only wants ap- 

* plications for induction and& voluntary enlistment at present. 
—WILLIAM L. HALL, Assistant Forester United States Forest 
service. 





IMPORTANT MILL SALES CONSUMMATED 


SPOKANE, WasuH., Feb. 4.—Two important mill sales 
have been reported here recently, final details of both 
of which are now stated to be practically completed. 

Winton Bros., of Minneapolis, are taking over the 
Stack-Gibbs mill and site near Coeur d’Alene at Gibbs, 
Ida., and have closed a contract with the Rupp-Holland 
Logging Co. for 15,000,000 feet of logs for the run this 
year. The mill has a capacity of 50,000,000 feet annually 
and other logging contracts are being considered. 

The St. Maries Lumber Co., which operates a mill and 
camps at St. Maries, Ida., has taken an option on the 
plant of the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Co., at Coeur d’Alene. 
The purchase price is said to approximate $1,000,000 as 
the plant is one of the best on the lake and is practically 
within the city limits of Coeur d’Alene. William Kroll, 
of this city, head of the St. Maries Lumber Co., is now at 
Coeur d’Alene and St. Maries handling the deal. He 
states that negotiations are under way for the purchase 
of the property and definite announcement will be made 
later. Last summer the St. Maries company bought ex- 
tensive timber holdings along the St. Maries and St. 
Joe rivers, the purchases approximating $500,000. 





GERMANS WEAR AND EAT WOOD PRODUCTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4—Woodpulp is now being 
manufactured into cloth for women’s underwear in Ger- 
many according to advices received by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The wood- 
pulp thread is woven with a small admixture of linen. 
The fabric is utilized for clothing of almost every de- 
scription, but especially for underwear. The use of gar- 
ments made from this stuff is quite extensive in Ger- 
many, according to the information of the bureau, but 
it is not allowed to be exported. Complete costumes for 
women are sometimes made of it. 

The woodpulp is spun into thread and this thread then 
woven into a fabric the warp of which is linen thread. 
It is reported +o be reasonably durable, sometimes quite 
attractive in appearance and will stand washing five or 


Photo from Underwood & Underwood, New York 


At each of the sixteen national army cantonments theaters have been built of wood. 
The above illustration shows the exterior of one of them. All the theaters are called 
“Liberty Theaters” and are 120x179 feet, the 120-foot side facing the street. Each 
theater will seat 3,000 men and will be utilized to provide clean and wholesome enter- 
tainment for the soldiers in the national army. The best talent in the country will 
be employed to give special entertainments to the soldiers, and the scope of the enter- 
tainments offered will be of the widest character. 








Photo from Underwood & Underwood, New York 


The above illustration is an interior view of one of the big 
“Liberty Theaters” erected at each national army can- 
tonment to provide wholesome amusement and enter- 
tainment for the soldiers. A glance will suffice to tell 
lumbermen that wood is practically the only material 
used in their construction, wooden beams being used 
even for the ceiling. The sturdy seats are patently as 
much the product of the carpenters on the job as any 
other part of the building. Each theater is provided 
with a regular stage and real scenery. An idea of the 
real size of these theaters may be gained by noting the 
height of the men on the stage in the illustration. On 
the right side and directly below the large figure painted 
on the background, one man may be seen standing. At 
his right, another one appears in the act of hauling a 
board up on the stage. The suitability of wood for 
structures of this character and size is strikingly shown 
here. It will be noted that the timbers supporting the 
roof trusses are so arranged that the view of the audi- 
ence is obstructed very little, if any. 





OLD MILL GOES OUT OF EXISTENCE 


HovueutTon, Micu., Feb. 4.—One of the historic lum- 
ber concerns of the upper peninsula goes completely out 
of existence this week. A Chicago house wrecking com- 
pany has purchased the Nester plant at Baraga and 
this week will begin the removal of everything on the 
property with the exception of the mill building. Work 
on the removal of the tramways, mill machinery and 
everything else portable is to be begun at once. The 
wrecking company expects to dispose of the mill building 
in its entirety. The Nester mill has been idle for the 
last two years and has been operated only intermittently 
for nearly a decade. The Nester family has disposed 
of all its timber holdings in Baraga County and is defi- 
ves out of the lumbering business in the upper pen- 
insula. 


sidings and trackage for the mill. 


ICE GORGES STILL HOLDING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 6.—Altho the 
ice gorges in the Ohio River above Cincin- 
nati have broken and the river has opened 
at different points, there are two big 
gorges still holding below Cincinnati a few 
miles and the flood waters are backed up 
as far as Maysville, Ky. Very heavy losses have been 
sustained to many craft of various kinds but the losses 
to the lumber interests, as far as known at this time, are 
lighter than it was feared they would be. The breaking 
up of the ice has been slow, and the recent renewal of 
cold weather has prevented any thaws in the mountains 
to add to the water now in the river. While the fall of 
the river for three days past has not been a foot a day, 
there has been no water from melted snow to increase the 
flood, and with the softening of the weather today the 
retirement of the flood has increased to about a foot an 
hour. This should reduce the danger of further heavy 
losses at Cincinnati and points above. 

It is reported that there are a great number of logs 
at various points along the upper tributaries of the Ohio, 
in Kentucky and West Virginia, that have been accumu- 
lating for more than a month, and are ready to be started 
down the rivers to their various destinations as soon as 
the streams are fully cleared of ice and the flood has 
been lowered below the point of danger to rafts. 


SMALL LOG LOSS THRU FLOOD 


ASHLAND, Ky., Feb. 4.—The last week marked the 








highest water in the history of the Big Sandy territory 


and the fact that the loss was not tremendous was due 
to the lack of logging that has been apparent in the last 
few months owing to extreme weather conditions. The 
Nigh Lumber Co. is reported to be the heaviest loser 
of logs among the mill men, while individual timber. 
merchants along the entire Big Sandy River stand to 
lose considerable on account of their logs going out in 
the ice break-up. The damage in the Ohio River break- 
up in this immediate vicinity was confined to twisted 
log ways and boom logs, very little rafted timber being 
in the river at this season of the year. 

It is feared that the logging industry has had a severe 
set back as the back water from the main river caused 
the logs in some creeks to scatter over a wide territory 
necessitating a long, slow job of hauling them back to 
the creek with the additional likelihood of a large part 
having to lay over for another season waiting for suf- 
ficient water to float them to market. 


RECEIVE ORDERS FOR 12,000,000 FEET 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—Since Feb. 1 the North 
Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau has received orders for 
lumber aggregating approximately 12,000,000 fect. Even 
the smaller mills which are not well located are ‘‘deliver- 
ing the goods’’ in great shape, according to A. Mason 
Cook, director of the bureau here. 

Lumber and piling which is being shipped by the 
Georgia-Florida mills to the fabricating ship plants at 
Hog Island and Bristol, Pa., is now going largely by 
water, and the Emergency Fleet Corporation is requirmg 
inspection at Jacksonville rather than at the mills. The 
reason given is that one competent inspector at the port 
can accomplish as much as eight or ten inspectors at the 
mills. Shipments which do not go by water for the most 
part are still inspected at the mills, 
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LUMBERMAN FIGHTS A HEAVY TAX LEVY 


City’s Finances Depend Upon Him—Authorities Take 
Radical Measures to Collect 


Saginaw, Micu., Feb. 4.—Wellington R. Burt, promi- 
nent lumberman, Saginaw’s wealthiest citizen and phil- 
anthropist, is engaged in a warm fight with the city over 
the tax question, and is conducting a battle royal de- 
spite his advanced age of well beyond the four-score 


mark. 

Mr. Burt has refused to pay $24,958.60 city and coun- 
ty taxes on a personal property assessment of $1,000,000, 
declaring it is too high, altho Mr. Burt is rated as being 
worth many million dollars. In order to secure payment 
the city has levied upon the personal property of Mr. 
Burt in his office, home and garage furniture. Police 
officers were stationed at each one of these places Feb. 
1, and on the following day his offices were stripped bare 
of all furniture which was removed to the municipal 
market. ‘The furniture at the home is also to be taken 
and offered at publie sale. These steps have been taken 
on orders of City Treasurer William H. Reins. 

Unless the city gets this money the officials declare 
it will be bankrupt at least two weeks before the close 
of the fiscal year, June 30. They claim Mr. Burt has 
forfeited any court rights by his failure to appeal to 
the city board of review last year when his personal 
assessment was set at $1,000,000 by City Assessor 
Charles Spindler, after which he could have appealed to 
the council and the State tax commissioner. Mr. Burt 
fought the matter thru the courts unsuccessfully last 
year. He sent the city treasurer a substantial check 
some time ago, representing the amount he believed he 
should pay. 

Mr. Burt, who started as a poor boy, and made his 
fortune in Michigan forests to a large extent, has, thru 
his gifts, made possible Saginaw’s Manual Training 


that there is not a county in this association, barring 
one or two, that can not take care of 100,000 to 500,000 
sheep on its unused land, which, in addition to yielding 
good returns to the owner, would add millions of dollars 
to the taxable property of this district.’’ 





I. W. W. MAKE TROUBLE IN WASHINGTON 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 2.—I. W. W.’s are again 
making trouble in northwestern Washington. A week 
ago three of them were arrested in Skagit County after 
they had visited the Dempsey Logging Co.’s camp and 
investigation showed that the inside of one bunkhouse 
had been plastered with I, W. W. posters in the absence 
of the loggers and that one of the mattresses in another 
bunkhouse had been set afire. 

A few days later, because the foreman of the Nelsén- 
Neil mill, near Big: Lake, would not discharge his fire- 
man, thirty out of thirty-eight men quit work, following 
agitation by an I. W. W. who had demanded the fire- 
man’s resignation. This occurred after the men had de- 
manded a 5-hour day. On their way to the office to de- 
mand their pay two deputy sheriffs met them and the 
ringleader was arrested and probably will be sent to a 
detention camp. Three others were taken into custody. 
Of the thirty-eight men, eight were members of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen and these 
alone remained to run the mill, which has contracts to 
cut timbers for airplanes. 


MEXICAN BOX COMPANY USES MUCH LUMBER 


En Paso, Trex., Feb. 4.—Altho the importations of 
lumber from the mills of the Madera Co. now in opera- 
tion at Pearson and Madera, Mexico, for 1917 were far 
from being sufficient to supply the demands of the great 
box manufacturing plant of the El Paso Milling Co., the 
records of the United States custom office here show that 
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Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have heard more or less about the work of Canadian and American forest regi- 
ments at work in France, but they have heard little how this work is being done while the French men are at the front. 


Perhaps the above illustration will give a glimpse of the answer. 


It shows French women at work in the yard of a 


French military sawmill on the Marne. The women of France are doing the work formerly done by the men so that 
the latter may face the Germans in the trenches. No matter how hard the work, no matter what the sacrifice, the 


women of France are doing the work cheerfully, with smiles on their faces. 


French cut up the logs. 


School and Auditorium, and has donated generously to 
many other causes. His opposition in recent years re- 
sulted in the defeat of the pure water proposition for 
the city. 


FUTURE FOR MICHIGAN CUT OVER LANDS 


Saginaw, Micu., Feb. 4.—That there is a splendid fu- 
ture for the cut-over timber lands of northeastern Michi- 
gan as a sheep and cattle grazing country as well as for 
agriculture was emphasized at the fifth annual ‘‘ get-to- 
gether’’ dinner of the Northeastern Michigan Develop- 
ment Bureau in Saginaw last week. A movement has 
been launched to bring the big western livestock men 
to Michigan and show them what this State can do. 

A report of the bureau’s committee which attended 
the National Wool Growers’ convention at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and the Denver Live Stock meeting, was 
presented by John Yuill, of Vanderbilt, and A. C. Carton, 
of the Public Domain Commission. Mr. Yuill reported 
that he was ‘placed in personal contact with many sheep 
Owners and was enabled to counteract, in a measure, 
the opinion that Michigan is sandy and worthless and 
that it has a winter feeding period of almost eight 
months. The water supply and proximity to markets 
attracted the sheep owners as did the statement that 
there are no coyotes, wolves and poisonous weeds in 
Michigan, and yet these with the blizzards cause im- 
mense destruction .to the flocks in the West. With the 
Western lands being taken up by settlers the sheep men 
are secking other places, and Michigan hopes to turn 
their eyes to this State. Mr. Yuill further said that 
with a feeding season of only about four and one-half 
months for sheep, ‘‘our closeness to market, with land 
that will stand three to five or more sheep to the acre, 
We ourselves must point the way by interesting the own- 
ers of large acreage to engage in this enterprise, taking 

€ Precaution to engage western herdsmen, who are to 

had at’a reasonable wage. In conclusion we believe 





It is interesting to note how carefully the 


material to the value of $136,130 was shipped here from 
the Mexican mills for box-making purposes. The Madera 
Co. and the El Paso Milling Co. are both owned by the 
same British interests and are a part of the syndicate 
that owns the Mexico Northwestern Railroad, the Mexico 
City Light & Power Co., the Mexico Traction Co. and 
which also has large investments in Texas. The wooden 
box and crate factory of the El Paso Milling Co. is said 
to be the largest in the world. The Madera Co, recently 
placed a large force of men at work getting out logs 
upon its 3,000,000-acre tract of white pine timber, sit- 
uated in the western part of the state of Chihuahua. 
The large mills of the company at Pearson and Madera 
have resumed operation and if there is no interruption on 
account of revolutionists or bandits an enormous increase 
in the importation of lumber to the United States by 
the company will be made this year. The value of its 
importations by the month for 1917 was as follows: 
January, $2,050; February, $670; March, $6,630; April, 
$5,600; May, $9,000; June, $11,920; July, $14,400; Au- 
gust, $11,580; September, $11,280; October, $23,160; 
November, $21,480; December, $18,360; total, $136,130, 





TO PROTECT SOLDIER SETTLERS’ INTERESTS 


SpoKANE, WasuH., Jan. 28.—The Humbird Lumber 
Company has undertaken to do its part in the great war 
by protecting the interests of settlers upon its logged 
off lands who have responded to the colors. The com 
pany is sending out letters signed by T. L. Green, man- 
ager of the land department, stating: 


I have discussed the matter of payments on your land con- 
tracts with our general manager, T. J. Humbird, and he has 
authorized me to notify all you men who go forth to make 
the supreme sacrifice for America and for the world that this 
company will stand behind you to the limit and that so long 
as the war lasts and you wear the uniform of the service it 
will itself make your payments, interest and taxes and keep 
your homestead free from accumulating debt during your 
absence, 


WOODEN SHIP CONTRACTS INVOLVE GREAT SUM 


Ten Millions for Thirty Ships and Dry Dock—Huge 
Plant Under Construction 


BEAUMONT, TeEx., Feb. 4.—Two contracts involving 
approximately $10,000,000 and calling for the equipping 
for sea of thirty wooden ships and the construction of a 
huge floating dry dock at Beaumont were received from 
the Government by the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., according to a telegram received by C. O. 
Yoakum, vice president and general manager of the 
company, from J. W. Link, president of the company, 
who has been in Washington for several weeks confer- 
ring with officials of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Ground was broken this morning for the construction of 
the dry dock. A slip 170 by 700 feet in dimension and 
40 feet deep will be dredged in the island on which the 
company’s plant is situated. Large machine shops, ware- 
houses, storage yards, sail lofts and a 1500-foot wharf 
will be built and large traveling derricks and other ma- 
chinery of the most modern type installed. 

While less than half of the 71-acre island is now being 
utilized, it will be necessary, in order to take care of 
these huge contracts, for the company to use the entire 
property, which has a deep water frontage of a mile and 
a half. The present force of 600 men will be steadily 
increased until by the last of May fully 1200 men will 
be regularly employed. Within sixteen months the com- 
pany will expend for labor alone more than $1,700,000. 

The contract for equipping thirty wooden ships for 
sea covers mostly the labor, the Government undertaking 
to furnish the machinery and equipment, altho a consid- 
erable portion of the material used will be purchased in 
Beaumont. According to the Government’s estimate, 
published when the monster shipbuilding program was 
undertaken, the cost of equipping each boat ready for 
sea will be approximately $250,000, while the hulls them- 
selves cost between $300,000 and $325,000. 

Four hulls for the Government are now being built at 
the plant of the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
These and twenty-six others under construction at various 
Gulf ports will be equipped at the local plant under this 
new contract, this being a large portion of the wooden 
ships now being built for the Government in the sixth 
district, which extends from New Orleans west. All 
of this work as well as the construction of the floating 
dry dock will be done under the supervision of experts 
sent here by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The original dry dock will have a lifting capacity of 
8,000 tons, but will be sectional in design, enabling the 
company to enlarge it from time to time. It is the inten- 
tion to increase its size until eventually it will have a 
capacity of 14,000 tons, or large enough to accommodate 
the largest vessels that ply the Gulf waters. The dry 
dock will be used both by the Government and by pri- 
vate shipping interests, and as it will be the only one on 
the Gulf coast west of Mobile, Ala., it will be used as 
the ‘‘repair shop’’ for many vessels plying the western 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 

A hydraulic dredge will begin this morning to dredge 
the slip for the construction of the dry dock, and the 
work will be completed within ten weeks, unless unfore- 
seen delay is experienced. The material for the shops, 
warehouses and other buildings is now being assembled 
and work on these will also begin today. One shipment 
of machinery and other material for equipping the ships 
is now en route to this city. The original investment 
to take care of these contracts will involve an outlay 
of several hundred thousand dollars, 

In securing these contracts officials of the company 
were given the hearty codperation and support of the 
shipping interests of Port Arthur and the entire Sabine 
district, all of whom have been of great assistance in 
aiding the company forcibly to bring to the attention 
of the Government the superior advantages of Beau- 
mont as a location for such an industry. The fact that 
this is a fresh water land-locked harbor, free from Gulf 
storms and amply protected against possible invasion 
or attack from an enemy, it is believed, was largely re- 
sponsible for the placing of these contracts with a Beau- 
mont concern, the matter of location being an impor- 
tant factor in such an enterprise. Beaumont’s excel- 
lent railroad facilities and the presence here of two 
modern iron and steel foundries also added to this city’s 
fitness tor such an industry. 

That the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock -Co. 
has, from the very beginning, proceeded with its opera- 
tions with a view of building here a permanent and 
growing industry has already been proved by its rapid 
growth. The island park property, which had been 
originally purchased by the city from the Kirby Lumber 
Co., was acquired by that company on May 138, last, and 
the same day was transferred to the ship building con- 
cern, Three days later work of establishing the plant 
began, and at the present time eight marine ways, ma- 
chine shops, warehouses and an office building are in use, 
and eight vessels, four of them for the Government and 
four for private interests, are under course of construc- 
tion. Thirty acres of the island are being utilized and 
a force of 600 men is regularly employed. 

J. W. Link, of Houston, is president of the company; 
B. Frank Bonner, of Houston, vice president; ©. O. 
Yoakum, vice president and general manager; George 
F. Howard, of Houston, secretary and treasurer, and 
Walter J. Crawford, of Beaumont, is the legal adviser 
and director of the company. Other stockholders of the 
company include such well known men of finance as John 
Henry Kirby, of Houston; J. 8. Cullinan, of Houston; 
Will Hogg, of Houston, and 8. A, Mageath, of New 
York. 


eer ree 


For THE ten months ending with Oct. 17, the total 
value of wood and products of wood exported from the 
United States was $54,378,046, comparing with $50,378,- 
906 for ‘the same period of 1916. The average value 
of boards, deals and planks exported during October, 
1917, was $35.78 a thousand feet at the port of exporta- 
tion. The average value in October, 1916, was $21.94. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


LUMBER BUREAUS RECEIVE ORDERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6.—The Southern Pine Bu- 
reau-has received an order for 10,000,000 feet for hay 
sheds for army remount stations and other cantonment 
buildings; the Georgia-Florida bureau received an order 
for a considerable quantity for the same purpose. The 
several lumber bureaus have been advised that no more 
knocked-down houses will be shipped across the Atlantic 
until the shipping situation improves. 

Walter E. Chamberlin, of Memphis, has relieved H. 
A. Taylor, of Buffalo, as hardwood representative in the 
office of the director of lumber. 

The Alabama-Mississippi Emergency Bureau has re- 
ceived an order for 12,000,000 feet of lumber for Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., where a shell factory is being construct- 
ed for the Ordnance Bureau. The North Carolina Pine 
Bureau originally received an order for a much larger 
quantity of lumber for this point, but the director of 
lumber split the order between the two bureaus. 





HOW TO HELP DIG OUT THE CARS 

In returning from the lumber meetings held at Albany, 
N. Y., last week representatives of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN were impressed by the thousands of empty and 
loaded cars stuck on the side tracks between Chicago and 
New York. 

The train was more than twelve hours late and it gave 
opportunity to discuss with yard men and others the diffi- 
culties attending the moving of trains. The unexceptional 
statement of every train man is that never before were 
there so many difficulties to contend with in moving 
freight, and passenger trains as well. 


logs and railroad ties as well as staves have been carried 
away by the high water during the past week. The 
losses last week along the Green River were heavier than 
had been first reported. Many logs along other rivers 
are in danger of being lost. 

The Ohio River here Wednesday night was nearly 
three feet above the danger line of thirty-five feet and 
was still rising. Farmers in the lowlands fear the worst 
flood since 1913 when the balance of the ice in the river 
breaks up and runs out of the river. Conditions along 
both the Wabash and White rivers are also bad and it 
is feared not only logs but a great deal of corn in the 
fields will be swept away. 


ADVISES AGAINST UNNECESSARY BUILDING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—Secretary of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo tonight issued a statement in which he 
strongly advises against unnecessary home building dur- 
ing the period of the war. Mr. McAdoo says: 


Because of the interest of the Treasury Department in the 
conservation of capital and credit during the period of the 
war, I have received several inquiries as to whether building 
operations of one kind and another should be discouraged. 
With regard to plans for public buildings under the control of 
this department, I have stopped letting contracts except in 
cases where they were absolutely necessary. 

Home building is an excellent thing in normal times, but 
at present, unless there is a real shortage of houses for war 
workers, I strongly advise that materials, valuable labor and 
credit be not utilized for this purpose. Whether homes should 
be built should be determined strictly by the urgency of the 


need, 
Statement Has Disquieting Effect 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Feb. 6.—The published statement 
issued on Feb. 4 by Secretary W. G. McAdoo to the 


——— 


LUMBERMEN 


EVERY SHIP YARD SUPPLIED WITH TIMBER 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 7.—At the New Orleans office 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation the announcement 
was made today that every ship yard along the southern 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts is now supplied with all the 
timber needed to permit full operation. Many yards are 
piling up reserve materials and maximum speed rapidly ig 
being attained in rushing to completion the first 200 ships 
for Uncle Sam’s wooden fleet. It was stated that some of 
these hulls will go into the water next month. A number 
of ship yards are planning to operate day and night and 
as soon as the necessary labor is available three 8-hour 
shifts will be maintained. 

H. D. Foote, assistant director of the lumber depart- 
ment of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, said: 

The situation is very encouraging. Yards rapidly are hit- 
ting their stride. In the face of great difficulties they haye 
encountered and still are encountering in getting out the big 
size, southern pine mills are producing ship timbers in increas. 
ing volume and no complaints about shortage of materials are 


now being received from the ship yards. We think the work 
now will proceed rapidly. 





LARGEST WOODEN SHIP TO BE LAUNCHED 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 4.—Lumbermen who have kept 
touch with wooden ship building developments are deeply 
interested in the approaching launching, at Orange, Tex,, 
of a 5,000-ton wooden steamship building for the Cunard 
Co. It is claimed that the vessel is the largest wooden 
ship ever constructed. It is built of yellow pine thruout, 
and its design differs in important respects from the 
Ferris design, adopted as standard by the Emergency 


nc ge meant 


effect that building operations of all kinds should be Fleet Corporation for the 3,500-ton wooden ships building 7 
The continued shortage of coal and evident need of discouraged has had a rather disquieting effect among under its contracts. The Cunard ship, tho approximately 
help for the railroads led the publisher of the AMericAN retail lumbermen and others deeply interested in the 1,500 tons larger than the Ferris type, requires 1,300,000 © 
LUMBERMAN to send the following telegram to Washing- progress of the movement thruout Wisconsin to pro- feet of timbers and lumber as compared with 1,600,000 ' 
ton, D. C.: vide adequate housing accommodations for a great army for the Ferris ship. The largest timbers required in x 
Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—Hon. William G. McAdoo, Secretary of Of industrial workers which is sadly in need of such fa- construction are 15x15x34, whereas the Ferris type ships 7 
Treasury, Washington, D. C.: Permit me to syggest that on cilities. While the McAdoo statement is qualified to require timbers 12x34, which have been found difficult © 
next Monday holiday you instruct the railroad managers to ar- 


range to have all men who are laid off from their regular work 
in other lines get busy digging out the cars on the side tracks 
between the Mississippi River and the Atlantic seaboard. 
Thousands of empty cars and loaded coal and merchandise 
cars are icebound, A yard master at Cleveland told me 
Saturday he could not get help enough to dig out cars; it 
kept him busy keeping in repair the trains that were mov- 


some extent by the words: ‘‘Whether homes should be 
built should be determined strictly by the urgency of 
the need,’’ the general tone of the statement is regarded 
as very discouraging and likely to cause some capital 
that has been interested in extensive home-building 
projects thruout the State at a great expenditure of 


to secure. The Cunard boat is of laminated construction 
thruout. It is 321 feet over all, beam 48.6 feet. The keel 
was laid last July and the date of launching is tentatively 
fixed for Feb. 12. It is hoped to have Chairman Hurley 
of the Federal Shipping Board present at the launching 
ceremony, along with other notables. Ships of this design 
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THIS ILLUSTRATION FROM PHOTO TAKEN AT CAMP AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, NEAR WASHINGTON, D. C., SHOWS NEARLY 800 LUMBERMEN OF 
THE ILL-FATED TROOP SHIP ‘‘TUSCANIA.’’ VICTIM OF ‘‘U’’ BOAT ATTACK OFF THE COAST OFF IRELAND 
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ing. Thousands of men would be glad (to avail themselves 
of an opportunity to dig out the cars, to be paid by Uncle 
Sam in Thrift and War Savings stamps, and it would enable 
the railroads to move the congested freight at an earlier date. 
BK. C. Hous, 
Publisher AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WARNS AS TO ‘‘GOVERNMENT BUSINESS’’ 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6.—The director of lumber 
has advised the war service bureau of the National Hard- 
wood association that in shipping lumber ‘‘ Government 
Business’? markings must not be used unless specifically 
authorized in writing. A similar warning has been sent 
to other lumber bureaus. 


~ 


HIGH WATERS CAUSE HEAVY LOSSES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 6.—Heavy losses have been 
sustained along the lower Ohio River and its tributaries 
during the last week by the breaking of the gorges and 
the wrecking of steamboats and other crafts. A con- 
servative estimate of the losses this week coupled with 
those at Paducah, Ky., a few days ago will reach several 
willion dollars. The Ohio River has been frozen over 
practically every day since early in December. On 
Sunday afternoon some of the gorges let go and heavy 
ice passed here all day Monday, and late that afternoon 
it gorged in front of the city, the gorge extending up 
and down the river for a distance of about fifteen or 
twenty miles. The gorges carried away several boats, 
barges and lighter crafts. Floating property to the value 
of more than $100,000 belonging to the McArthur 
Hanger Co., of Richmond, Ky., which company has the 
contract for the building of the Government dam on the 
Ohio River seventeen miles below here, was carried away. 
The steamer S. 7. Flesher and several barges at Mt. 
Vernon, Ind., were shoved from their moorings into a 
cornfield by the ice and it is believed they can be saved. 
The Green River, that empties into the Ohio River nine 
miles above here and which was gorged all of last week, 
and where considerable damage was reported, has frozen 
over again. Heavy ice for a distance of two miles or 
more has backed from the Ohio River up Green “River. 
A report from Elizabethtown, Ill., several miles below 
here, says that all efforts to save the steamer Cole and 
several barges have been abandoned. Reports of heavy 
losses have also been received from other points. Many 





effort to lose interest and withdraw from participation. 
A number of large projects have reached the point where 
it would be wholly inadvisable to stop at this late stage, 
but others are only in the making, and ill effects with 
reference to these are causing considerable concern. 

Retail lumber dealers in all parts of Wisconsin have 
been lovking forward to the day when recognition of the 
lamentable lack of workmen’s homes would reach a stage 
where the process of filling the requirements would mes 
business to them. It is agreed that all retailers could 
comfortably use additional business at this time. They 
hold a peculiarly deep interest in the matter for this 
and many other reasons. One leading retail interest 
which does not care to have its name mentioned expressed 
itself in the following words: 

We agree with Mr. McAdoo that building operations such 
as palatial post offices and other Government buildings be 
deferred wherever possible, but we can not understand why 
other necessary construction should be discouraged. Mr. 
McAdoo is quoted as saying that “home building is an ex- 
cellent thing in normal times, but at present, unless there is 
a real shortage of houses for war workers, I strongly advise 
that materials, valuable labor and credit be not utilized for 
this purpose.” Further, he says that whether homes should 
be built should be determined strictly by the urgency of the 
need. It seems to us that it is going to be extremely diffi- 
cult to determine the need, but it is a great deal easier to 


scare the prospective investor, even when the urgency of the 
need is established, 


Looking at the McAdoo statement in one way, it would 
seem as if it would stamp as unpatriotic any investment by 
the head of a family in a home at this time, instead of keep- 
ing on with the payment of rentals. It is reasonable to pre- 
sume that the man who owns his own home is at least as 
well, and doubtless in a better position to assist the Govern- 
ment financially than the one who has paid and still pays 
rent, and has nothing to show for his rent but his receipts. 

Preparations have been going forward at Madison, 
Wis., for several months for the construction of hundreds 
of new homes urgently needed to house the ever-growing 
army of workers in Madison industries. James R. Law, 
architect, Gay Building, Madison, has been commissioned 
to design a series of uniform plans which will be used 
for the erection of at least 300 residences by the Lake 
Forest Land Co., of Madison, of which C. B. Chapman 
is manager. Mr. Law also is in charge of plans for twen- 
ty-five to fifty homes to be built by the Wingra Land Co., 
Madison, of which L. W. Gay is manager. Several other 
companies have been in process of organization to engage 
in dwelling construction, which, it is hoped, will come 
under the head of the urgent needs referred to by Mr. 
McAdoo. 


can be built of southern material in almost unlimited 
numbers, some lumbermen believe, because the maximum 
timbers used, 15x15-inch, are readily obtainable. It is 
understood that they could also be built very rapidly, now 
that the ship yard crew has been organized and trained 
and every detail of construction standardized. 





WILL REBUILD DESTROYED MILL 
MASONVILLE, MicH., Feb. 6.—The Stack Lumber Co., 
of this city, whose band, circular and resaw mill was de- 
stroyed by fire on Jan. 27, estimate its loss at about 
$110,000, on which there is $65,000 insurance. The 
company announces that just as soon as the weather 
permits it will rebuild, plans being to erect a concrete 

mill, with two bands and a resaw, all electric drive. 





CONFERS ON GOVERNMENT BARGE LINE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 6—John L. Kaul, of Birm- 
ingham, held conferences with Secretary of War Baker, 
Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping Board, Director of 
Railroads McAdoo and Fuel Administrator Garfield con- 
cerning a plan for the establishment of a Government 
barge line on the Warrior River to transport coal from 
coal fields on the banks of the river to Mobile, thus re- 
lieving railroad equipment. 





PURCHASES MILL AND TIMBER HOLDINGS 

BEaumont, TEX., Feb. 4.—The Keith Lumber Co., which 
operates a big yellow pine and hardwood plant at Voth, 
Tex., recently purchased the mill and timber holdings of 
the Athens Lumber Co. at Aldridge, Tex. This is « 30,000- 
foot capacity single circular mill and will operate in both 
hardwood and pine. Lumber for kiln drying and rework- 
ing will be shipped to the company’s princip! plant at 
Voth, Tex. With the timber holdings in that section 
already owned by the Keith Lumber Co. and those taken 
over in this purchase the mill will have a timer supply 
sufficient to keep it in operation for many yea' 
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Houpers and acceptors of Russian treasury and = 
mercial bills in Great Britain are being offerc by = 
British Government 12-year 3 percent exchequer bonds 
at par in exchange for the Russian bills. 
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(BER As this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes to ber of the Sixth Battalion of the Twentieth Engineers army. Our company is équipped entirely, even to tents, 
press war department officials at Washington, D. C., were (Forest), thinks of the fine way that Uncle Sam is treat- Ponchos (rain coats), cartridge belts, guns ete. 

1S Office unable to give a list of those lost on the liner Tuscania, ing the boys who are going to the front to do their o wag" men all seem anxious to go and the morale among 

cem the troopship torpedoed off the Irish coast and upon which ‘‘bit’’ in winning the great war is contained in a letter em is very high. It is a wonderful lesson to be placed with 
ent 2 : 5 “ ; end) ° : 2 a body of men of this sort, for here we have the typical saw- 

uthern were Headquarters Detachment and companies D, E and F from ‘Bill Barwick to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 8. E. mint men of the South, with whom I am familiar. and also we 

all the of the Sixth Battalion of the Twentieth Engineers (For- Barwick, in Chicago. ‘‘Bill’s’’ father is Chicago sales have the loggers of the West and the North. |The greater 

rds are est) as well as hundreds of other soldiers. On this and manager for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, majority of the men are from the West; in fact, all but 


pidly ig 
10 ships 





the adjoining page is presented an illustration of a 
photo taken at Camp American University, Washington, 


Mo., and ‘‘Bill’’ himself is a well experienced young 
lumberman; that is the reason he is with the Sixth Bat- 


about a dozen in our company are from either Washington 
or Oregon, and the majority of these are Swedes. If I could 





some of D. G., of the boys—nearly 800 of them—which was taken talion. It is now positively known that three companies 0?!Y memorize half the funny things I hear I would be able 
numbe presumably just before they took their departure for Eu- of the Sixth Battalion, which is presented in the ac- to carn a handsome salary on the stage after I return. We 
r “ : * P s ° er" ee " . have three first lieutenants and a captain, all practical, ex- 
tht and rope. Whether all the members of the Sixth Battalion, company illustration, were on the troop ship Tuscania, perienced loggers and lumbermen, fine fellows, and they have 
8-hour which consisted of lumbermen and lumberjacks from many attacked by a ‘‘U’’ boat off the Irish coast. If any of splendid control of the men. ; Cis via 
parts of the country, were saved was not known at the time our readers do not want to take the job of counting the Our supply house has enough knitted helmets, sweaters, 
depart- this was written. It was positively known that W. E. faces of the lumber lads in the accompanying illus-_ wristlets etc. to equip another full company, and there is 
(‘‘Bill’’) Barwick, son of W. E. Barwick, Chicago man- tration they may accept the assertion that within a not another thing that any man needs. I have only been to 
are hit- ager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., whose letter written a few of 800 are in the picture. When on the other Washington, D. C., once, and then to get a hair cut and a 
ey have few days before the boys left is presented on this page, side the boys who have had woods and sawmill experience ~~ gg = gr —_ — oe “eneben” 
Pepe was aboard, as were five former retail yard managers of of every kind will be put at the work of getting out the bent ioe pet hagee wa, "Weskan BRE py ‘oe J beg er 
Ine 3. 7 i . 1 a ee ° mn . 2 . Si =e i . ath 2 B 38 . re P te orarily an 
rials are the Long-Bell Lumber Co., one of the five being Tom A. lumber and timber requirements for the American army jaye as good a time as possible, and don’t worry because I 
he work Ashby, who was formerly manager of the company’s abroad. am “over there.” 
retail yard at Lavista, Kan. C. ©. Vanlandingham, The 1 “of ‘Bill? “ : With dearest of thoughts for you both and the future, I am 
brother of Walter Vanlandingham, of the Edward Hines, “ie etter of l 1’? Barwick to his father and mother y an 7 
5 o 48 ve © If ¢ x6 © P . 80 AL. 
HED Lumber Co. and a member of Co. EK of the Sixth Battal- Chicago speaks for itself and reads as follows: oe , ru 
ive kept ion, was also aboard. Young Vanlandingham Me, for- Dear DAD AND MoruER: Well, what do you want to know Young Barwick gained his sawmill CaPCtMnSS while 
> deepl merly employed at the mills of the Hines Lumber Co. at most? Personal equipment and comfort, I'll wager. I will located for two years at the Longville (La,) mill of the 
« — Kiln and Lumberton, Miss. Another known to be aboard tell you: I have a hat, three suits of very heavy woolen Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
‘Commed is Dewitt C. Schwartz of St. Louis, Mo., son of G. W. underwear, six pairs of the heaviest woolen sox that “ever 
waane Schwartz, lumber buyer at St. Louis for the Pennsylvania _ were’’—and which fit me, by the way—a pair of heavy gloves, 
Poa Railroad Co., who is well known among lumbermen who = mtg eo rat bye rm a = ag haste pe, ae MAY COMMANDEER SASH AND DOOR MILLS 
. slidiae, tot wal eaterinl tive ; are ; gings, three flannel shirts, mackinaw, three blankets and a . 
rom the = 1 Mize f agg sini tr agaiare ee ‘Nn quilt, besides all of the balance of the outfit which goes to WASHINGTON, D, C., Feb. 5.—A report is current that 
ergeney Pees ie ee aoe ee ae eo ae JOY" make up a soldier. We are just as comfortable here as I the Government contemplates commandeering sash and 
building ful — oe pigeons pegs = ee sage Lieuten- would be at home, except for such slight inconveniences as oor mills for the wood work on airplanes. At the sash 
: ant Lester R. Larson, a member of the 107th Engineers having to go out-of-doors to wash and to our meals. Have . ; ; Anite ; we 
xime E Shey ; als. f or committee ‘es here nothing e is W 
ately supply train, who was aboard the ill-fated ship, was hot and cold water and, in fact, just as I said, practically and doc ~ ree ittee offices here nothing definite is known 
300,000 3 : : Sa eke \ Send et ay as to this report. The statement was made, however, that 
SAAT among the saved. Lieutenant Larson was among the everything that could be done to make things comfortable H : - 
,600,000 soldiers who had been stationed at Camp MacArthur,  10F us. the sash and door people are about as much up in the air 
lired in Waco, Tex ’ Mother is no doubt worrying a whole lot about the meals, 8 any —s business men could be as to just what is 
eas aco, ; : . » to say they are “ ” We have oatme * expected o m. 
pe ships The latest report as the issue goes to press is that the but allow me to say they ure bully We have oatmeal or pected of then y : } 
difficult ; > sage cream-of-wheat every morning, with milk and sugar; Another report is that the production of glass is to be 
é loss of troops would not exceed 113, and the Washington a A ia om eae vatetaee cea mut . “ 
‘truction : ’ paren’ sausages, potatoes, coffee and bread every morning, with a reduced 50 percent as a war measure. This, of course, 
The keel D. C., correspondent - =~ —- a. ig few variations and much the same sort of stuff for dinner, will curtail the output of the sash and door mille No 
. late in the evening that the number would probably be There are three companies to a battalion, and two of the Petts an Step condone ot + 3 ; wre 
Ts less. companies of our battalion are fully equipped and recruited . oe — I —_ peony yoo preteen 
shin Of the Mettle to Lick the Huns to war strength. The other company received 110 men by n the oven ab such & step 18 taken, sash and door 
vunching 


is design 





What a thoroly red blooded American boy, now a mem 


dark tonight, so they are nearly full also. 


We are required to have the military drill of the regular 


facilities doubtless will be able to turn to plain construe- 
tion with profit. 
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SIXTH BATTALION, TWENTIETH ENGINEERS (FOREST), OF WHICH HEADQUARTERS DETACHMENT AND COMPANIES D, E, AND F WERE ABOARD 
ON TUESDAY, FEB. 5. REPORTS THURSDAY NIGHT FAILED TO INDICATE WHO SURVIVORS ARE 


unlimited 
naximum 
e. It is 
idly, now 
1 trained 


OFFICIALS CONFLICT OVER SPRUCE PRODUCTION 





WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—Major Charles R. Sligh 


and former Gov. Oswald’ West of Oregon while on the- 


witness stand before the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs blamed the Council of National Defense for 


work. None of these gentlemen have been summoned 

to appear before the committee, as far as known. 
Governor West declared that the Government is get 

ting only one-fifth of the amount of spruce desired 


all of the public officials with whom TI have come in contact. 

Major Sligh, who for a time was connected with the Air 
craft Board, I found to be a very pleasant gentleman and I 
think a very patriotic one, and he certainly worked hard to 
try to discharge the duties which were assigned to him, but 


L under-production of spruce for airplanes. Major Sligh, monthly and insisted this was largely because officials ah Mg. Sng Bh. ee See = Se 

nber Co., who is a well known furniture manufacturer of Grand here insist upon running the logging business. ‘‘What — plishing that which he started out to. I know nothing of the 

1 was de- Rapids, told the committee he was ousted as head of is needed,’’ he said, ‘‘is a man with full authority and reasons why he was asked to be relieved from this position 

at about the production section of the Signal Corps because he a couple of advisers, experienced sawmill and logging lane mane aiie lerteak ee ine pocbediten of tenia 

j . ’ , ‘ are are » > excelle vat ¢ ° , ye > pr ” , { 4 

ce. The was ‘‘too active.’? The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has men, to get the spruce. There are plenty of ex ellent the lumber end of the Aircraft Board's activities he himself 

weather published several stories about the airplane work and men with no interest in Government contracts to be found appointed me as chairman of an advisory committee to assist 

: ee $ ° ve af Sigh. , is work. the jovernment in getting out spruce, an appointment that 

concrete the part played in production by Major Sligh : for this v ork ee an ne os came to me without any solicitation whatever, and I did 

ve, Both witnesses objected to the presence of George Howard K. Coffin, chairman of the Aireraft Board, eyerything I could to help him, but he was the wrong man 

8. Long, of the Weyerhouser Timber Co., on the West was recalled to the witness stand the day following the for the job, not because he was not industrious and patriotic 

LINE Coast Lumber Emergency Bureau. Major Sligh con- appearance of Messrs. West and Sligh, but his testi pee paws A because he was tackling a job that he did not 

. . ers 1d, 

a seg _ the real reason for Ege — gee eeiaye mony was taken behind closed doors, I look upon Col. Disque as the logical man to handle the 

aa is that big lumber interests on the west Coast object to production of aireraft material and whenever he needs any 

of Birm- ott S ? : ‘rplane 2 lied f. REPLIES TO SENATE CRITICISM kind of assistance from any lumbermen on the Pacific coast 
cutting the large quantity of airplane spruce called Tor th 

ir Baker, by the airplane program for the United States and the he ought to receive it and will receive it. There is not an 


reetor of 
field con- 


Allies would require the cutting of enormous quantities 
of fir and other lumber for which there is no immediate 


Tacoma, WaAsu., Feb. 4.—George 8. Long, secretary 
and manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and chair- 


army officer in this country or in France who has a more 
stupendous task to perform than Col. Disque, and he needs 


. . . Sail ‘ eee y is ial . the undivided support and help of the entire industry, and | 
vernment market man of the Fir Emergency Committee, Saturday issued am going to see that he gets all the support he can have, 
coal from nae ct. : ‘i ,,, the following statement replying to criticisms of the regardless of criticism from any source. 
yt rt Governor West declared that the West Coast ‘‘ board, committee made in the United States Senate this week: ay unceratanding of the functions, watee Si Sena amet 
“ i ae ; “7 P » i Ot ye > ¢ a3 3 ASSIS ‘ol. sque, I y 
as he called it, should be composed of men not financially When the wageestion wee fret. made to me to be.one Of 8 pave on, the conan Agha at Col. D aus mK 
interested -in lumber sales to the Government. Both men committee to assist Col. Disque in his work of getting out this committee. Whenever Col. Disque has a question to 
hurled ‘‘rocks’’ right and left at the lumbermen of the aircraft lumber I frankly stated to the gentlemen who came  qecide on which needs the advice of others he has been told 
8 west Coast from Washington to look after this matter that I did not to confer with Mr. Ladd and myself, and Mr. Ladd is ‘chair- 
DING ee cae think I should be on the committee, and I explained to them man of the committee. 
‘o,. which Major Sligh asserted that Mr. Long, who has been very fully the reasons why. The answer was that the author- This meen: GE ho i f tl 
Fy Voth placed on the special spruce production committee of the ities in Washington knew all about that and wanted me to [This reply of Mr. Long, who 18 one of the most 
at Voth, Aircraft Board, h made no effort to produce the serve. However, to make the matter still more clear, I capable and best known men in the lumber industry, is 
ldings of TE oard, has e Bi: proai wrote a letter to Mr. Howe of the Aircraft Board very fully ; ae ld be expected f a tha mat 
1. Th ] just such as would be expected from a high minded 
«, 30,000- amount of spruce lumber required. he major also explaining why in my judgment I ought not to serve on the 7 4 et hae ge , 
! ‘hoth maintained that spruce production increased while he committee to assist Col. Disque, and when the proper time patriotic business man, sincerely desirous of being of 
. aaa was in charge of the work and decreased after the work comes, if it is necessary, I will give to the press a copy of assistance to the Government, even at the sacrifice of 
d re 4 ; Sets otter. yaluable time f is y inesé CAUSE £ 
lant at was placed in the hands of others. He also stoutly se with a great many other lumbermen thruout valu able brash’ ya — a 1 pinay Sh aeonm & 
: section maintained that there would have been no shortage of the United States I have been giving quite a good deal of my man 18 Interested in a concern Irom which the jovernment 
ollie spruce production had his recommendations been car- _ time to assist the Government ‘in getting out what is needed must get supplies he necessarily can not be fair and 
ose taken ie ‘ Mr. L in the way of lumber, not only for the building of canton- square in his management of Government affairs under 
er supply ri¢ d out. He said he had been opposed by Mr. 40Nng, ments but for ship building, for aircraft material and for nis direction igsan idea that could he.eomesieaiaaie4 
which doubtless accounts in large measure for his at- yerything else that the Government needed, and have never “!5 ¢ FOCLION 16'aN 1008 thal COUId DE CORCEIEGG Cnty 10 
tack upon the west Coast lumberman. assumed any obligation or position connected with this mat- a distorted brain, and it is unfortunate that patriotic 
Those acquainted with the ‘‘inside’’ of the Aircraft ter except at the urgent request of those who were direct- husiness men must be subjected to such indignities, In- 
« : at é . ing the affairs of the Government, competence, of course, should be weeded t wherev 
and com: Board developments, and more especially members of the Being connected with a large lumber company makes it COM} ) se, shou ve weeded out wherever 
| by the old Lumber Committee of the Council of National De- more probable that somebody would criticise my activities discovered, but men who are capable and willing should 
er bonds fense, now the office of the Director of Lumber, placed nd possibly allege that I was looking after the lumber com- not be hampered by unfair criticism of their sincere 


much of the blame for the spruce muddle squarely on the 
Shoulders of Major Sligh when he was in charge of the 


pany’s interest rather than the Government’s. am, of 
course, perfectly willing to leave the decision of this question 
to the lumbermen of the State of Washington and to any and 


effort to aid the Government in this great emergency.— 
EpDITor. | 
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RETAIL LUMBER COMPANY LAUNCHES SILO CAMPAIGN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 4.—Yard managers of the 
Thompson Yards (Inc.), from Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota territory gathered here last 
week for a 3-day conference, with 186 yard men attend- 
ing, making it the largest meeting of the kind on record 
in this section of the country. Since acquisition of the 
J. H.-Queal & Co. yards, the Thompson Yards (Inc.) 
are heavily represented in Iowa and South Dakota as 
well as in the other States mentioned. The thirty yard 
managers in Montana had been together just after the 
holidays for a similar conference. ; 

Special emphasis during the conference was laid on 
the silo campaign being conducted intensively by the 
company thru all its yards during January and Febru- 
ary. The yard managers already had been well drilled 
in arguments for the ‘‘Thompson Indestructible’’ silos 
and have turned in hundreds of orders, but they ex- 
changed experiences here and received some valuable 
coaching. President George P. Thompson had general 
direction of the conference, but J. I. Thompson presided 
at all the sessions, and the company’s department heads 
and experts all contributed interesting talks. The con- 
ference opened Thursday at 10:30 a. m., and the program 
that day included addresses as follows: President’s ad- 
dress, George P. Thompson; ‘‘A History of Thompson 
Yards and Its Policies,’’? R. E. Saberson; ‘‘Service De- 
partment,’’ L. C. Schmoldt; ‘‘My Experiences in Mail 
Order Houses,’’ J. N. Hutchins. 

In the evening the entire party attended the Orpheum 
Theater. Addresses Friday, Feb. 1, were: ‘‘Why I 
Wanted a Credit Department,’’ George P. Thompson; 
‘‘Credit Department,’’ V. C. Sherman; ‘‘Collections,’’ 
William M. Haslett; ‘‘Our Silo Experiences,’’ George 
P. Thompson; ‘‘ Advertising and Selling,’’ H. E. Saber- 
son; ‘‘ Traffic Department,’’ H. W. Eastland. 

Friday evening the 250 officers and employees attend- 
ing the meeting sat down to a conservation banquet at 
the West Hotel, which was enlivened by entertainment 
features. The program of Saturday, Feb. 2, was as 
follows: ‘Accounting Department,’’ H. Hyndman; 
‘*Purchasing Department,’’ Dean Glenn; ‘‘ Observations 
of an Ex-Superintendent,’’ G. L. Ingram; ‘‘ Outlook to a 


Beginner,’? Max Wyman; 
George P. Thompson. 

Open discussions were a feature of each session, and 
the visiting men lunched together each day at the Plaza 
Hotel. 

The company’s silo campaign has been one of the 
most carefully prepared selling drives ever put on by a 
large retail concern. First, weeks in advance of the 
campaign, a complete list of the silo literature was sent 
to each yard manager, and with it a list of fifty-two ques- 
tions to be answered. It was necessary to read all the 
literature carefully in order to answer the questions, 
and the answers when received were checked up and 
graded, notice of the grade received being sent to each 
man. This insured that the sales talks put up by the 
men would conform to the literature and the advertising, 
and be uniform. Hach man was directed to make a report 
on his territory, giving the number of his prospects and 
his probable sales. 

Kach yard was then furnished with 100 sets of the silo 
literature with mailing instructions. One folder was sent 
out ten days before the sale opened, another three days 
later, and a third in time to reach the customers on the 
opening date. Advertising was placed in each local 
paper, explaining the growth of the silo business, the 
advantages of wood for silo construction, and especially 
of western fir, and the strong points of the company’s 
own silo, its double wall with air space, protecting ensi- 


‘“‘Our Prices for 1918,’’ 





WE WANT to say that we do not 
feel that we could do business with- 
out receiving the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN every week.—Capital City 
Lumber Co., O. Lampland, Presi- 
dent, St. Paul, Minn. 











lage from freezing, the guaranty for three years against 
blowing down, the fact that it is a ‘‘ built up’’ instead of 
a ‘‘set up’’ silo, and the company’s attractive terms of 
sale. For the 100 ton size the buyer pays at the rate of 
$1.69 a ton for three years, the first payment falling 
due Oct. 1, 1919, after two crops have been harvested. 
Increased profits made because of the silo will easily pay 
for it in the four years allowed, the company claims. 
A cash discount of 10 percent is allowed, as on lumber 
bills. 

The advertising and literature also help to educate 
the farmer as to good ensilage material, explaining the 
merits of corn, rye, oats, alfalfa, clover, beets, sun- 
flower seeds, etc. Attention is called to the facts that 
the silo has no hoops or guy wires, that it can be built 
up without scaffolding, and that any one can build it, 
The company offers to furnish a man one day to help 
with the cement foundation and show how to start build- 
ing up the walls, and to give expert help later if needed, 

The Thompson Yards (Inc.) is making a point of its 
offer to supply all the necessaries, including the concrete 
for the foundation, the lumber ready cut, and the build- 
ing paper. The eight corner piers are built up with 
2x4’s, and every sixteen inches 2x6 timbers are laid in, 
extending clear around and forming the brace for the 
piers, as well as nailing space for the inside walls. Be- 
tween the piers is a system of diagonal bracing, run- 
ning up the walls in corkscrew fashion. Two thicknesses 
of heavy waterproof insulating paper are fastened out- 
side, and over it drop siding, laid diagonally and nailed 
directly to the corner piers. There are no corners on 
the inside, as a ready cut corner piece is fitted into each 
of the eight octagonals. When the D & M fit lumber is 
nailed inside, up and down, it forms an interior almost 
a circle. Complete blue prints are furnished, simple 
enough for a child, and all material is ready cut, bundled 
and labeled. The roof is solid sheeting nailed on the 
rafters and covered first with building paper and then 
with red cedar shingles. The roof door is a simple 
eight light window, and waterproof. The door system 
consists of four double walled doors, 32 inches high 
with a 16 inch space between the doors, 


PROGRESSIVE PLANT HAS UNUSUAL FEATURES > 


Variety as the spice of life is as applicable about a 
sawmill as anywhere else and the accompanying illus- 
trations depicting different activities at the big sawmill 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Longville, La., indicate 
that it has several activities aside from sawing logs and 
grading, piling and shipping lumber. For example, after 
taking a glance at the Red Cross nurses in the lower pic- 
ture at the left can one blame any injured sawmill worker 
for singing ‘‘I Don’t Want to Get Well’’? The several 
good looking Red Cross nurses comprise the Red Cross 
chapter at Longville, and the chapter has been provided 


with a special building for its use by the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co, Not only is the Long-Bell Lumber Co. proud of 
the Red Cross chapter, but it is especially so of its boys 
who have gone to the front; the service flag beneath the 
Stars and Stripes as shown in the lower picture at the 
right tells to the world that forty-three boys have left the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. to help get the kaiser’s goat. As 
the boys have left for war one of the big problems of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., as with many other lumber com- 
panies, has been to get others to take their places. 
The upper left hand illustration shows a few of the 


negro women who are now working at the mill as a con- 
sequence of the difficulty in getting men workers. The 
Longville plant employs a large number of negro women 
in the different departments of the manufacture of lum- 
ber and their work has given satisfaction. The upper 
right hand picture does not show the New Orleans or 
Chicago fire department on parade, but instead the Long- 
ville Fire Department, which is as efficient and well 
equipped as any big city department, and the fire fighters 
are always on the job ready to stamp out any blaze that 
might start about the mill or about the town. 
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A FEW VIEWS AT THE LONGVILLE (LA.) PLANT OF THE LONG-BELL LUMBER CO., WHICH SHOW THE COMPANY IS INTERESTED IN OTHER AC- 


TIVITIES THAN MAKING GOOD LUMBER 
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CONSERVATION AND EFFICIENCY IN PRODUCTION MUST BE WATCHWORDS OF ALL 


There is not in the world another country in which the opportunities for 
becoming informed on all matters of importance are so numerous and 
convenient as are those of the United States. By far the greater number 
of the people of the United States are able to read and the cost of news- 
papers is so low that not many need be deprived of these means of en- 
lightenment on account of lack of money. Ii, however, there are any such 
they do not belong to the class that is being urged to conserve in food and 
other materials needed by our Allies. 

In every paper that we may look into we find columns and even pages 
devoted to war activities, administration policies and other matters relat- 
ing to the conduct of the war. The newspapers in most instances have 
given liberally of their space to bring to the attention of their readers every 
fact that in any way is calculated to stir patriotism and arouse interest in 
the war. As a result there can be no doubt that much progress has been 
made in the conservation of resources in support of the war. Yet “fol- 
low-up” literature of the Food Administration gives fair warning that 
much more is to be required of individuals all over the United States, if 
this country is to do its full part in winning the conflict. 

The fact is we as a people are very slow to take upon ourselves in- 
dividually the responsibilities that inevitably we must assume in the con- 
duct of this war. Altogether too many of us that were of the age for 
service thought before the draft was adopted that there would be plenty of 
men without us. Now that the draft is in force we feel that we should 
like to be excused to the latest possible day, with the hope that the war 
will be ended before we are called; and if we can discover the slightest 
reason for an exemption from service we are inclined to claim it. 

If this be true of many of us who are of draft age, in respect to actual 
service in the army and navy, it is even more true of other thousands who 
are not asked to serve but only to save, to economize and to deny in order 
that those who go to the front and fight for us may be well clothed, well 
fed and well cared for. We have been in the habit of eating what we 
want, if we have the money to pay for it, and of wearing what we pleased 
if it were procurable, and we find difficulty in curtailing our wants merely 
to provide for some unknown person at an unknown time in the future. 
Somehow, the war has not got right down close to us as yet, and we fail 
to subject ourselves to the discipline of self-denial that the present situa- 
tion fully warrants. 

But there are signs enough nowadays to warn even the most recalcitrant 
of us that our time to submit is soon to come, whether we will or not. 
When the Federal Government tells our retail grocer how much sugar he 
shall sell to us at a time and the price we shall pay, we rejoice that the 
price is fixed, but we continue to eat the same amount of sugar as hereto- 
fore. If the amount we may buy is limited at 


protection given us by the fixing of the retail price. When our coal 
dealer is forbidden to charge us more than a given amount per ton and 
at the same time and as a part of the same policy is forbidden to sell 
us more than one ton of coal at a time, we get our neighbor to buy 
another ton for us in order that we may hoard it. Then in some cases 
we are silly enough to boast of our smartness. The question of patri- 
otism has not entered into our minds. 

We have been warned again and again that if we do not voluntarily 
cut down and conserve our supplies of certain commodities we shall be 
compelled to do so. Perhaps there are many of us who do not believe 
that that sort of compulsion will come in the present war. Of course it may 
not, but it is the part of patriotism and common honesty to conserve vol- 
untarily in a national crisis such as that to which the world war has brought 
us. It is disgraceful, to put it mildly, for each of us to go on as in the 
past, giving full rein to our appetities, without regard to the needs of our 
soldier boys and our Allies. 

Curiously enough, while liberality is an American trait self-denial is 
not. We have been generous with our possessions because we knew that 
it is easy to replace them. We do not place a high value on a dollar be- 
cause we can easily get another, and we fail to distinguish the present 
situation from those with which we have hitherto been familiar. 

This last fact is illustrated by the common complaint of many women 
that the new recipes proposed by the Food Administration do not supply 
as cheap or cheaper ration than those they have been accustomed to give 
their families. They fail to see that the question is not one of cheapness, 
but it is one of substitution ; they are asked to use some other commodity 
in order to relieve from their demands those needed by our Allies. Even 
if cornmeal cost more than wheat, the reason for using it instead of wheat 
would be as good as it is today ; for what is wanted is to relieve the supply 
of wheat from the pressure of American demand in order that that 
cereal may be exported to the Allies. It is so with meats, fats, sugar. 

The probability is that a reduction of our consumption of these com- 
modities below a reasonable level will not now or ever be required; for 
in most cases we have consumed more heretofore than was good for us. 
Many people eat too much of all kinds of food, but especially too much 
meat, too much sugar, and perhaps more wheat than they actually require. 
We know that is true of domestic animals, and we do not hesitate to fix 
their rations at an economical and efficient level. So it is with Uncle 
Sam in the feeding of his soldiers; they may not get all they want, but 
they get all that is needed to keep them in the best possible physical condi- 
tion. If Uncle Sam can impose upon us the duty and the necessity of con- 
fining ourselves to a ration that will keep us in as good condition as our 
boys in the army are kept we shall then con- 





our regular store, we go to another and to an- 
other, until our customary wants are supplied. 


HOME VOLUNTEERS 


form fully to the requirements of the Food Ad- 
ministration. Unless we conform to those re- 


That is to say, instead of complying with the 
Government’s request to conserve we continue 
to consume as before, really profiting by the 





At THE first of a series of ‘‘soldiers’ nights’’ at the 
St. Louis Young Women’s Christian Association twenty- 
five soldiers from Jefferson Barracks were asked to visit 
the association as its special guests. A group of girls 
under the chaperonage of matrons of the board of direc- 
tors and secretaries of the association acted as hostesses 
for the evening. The affair was held in the gymnasium 
and an informal program of music and games was ar- 
ranged. 

* * * 

WHATEVER one may think on the subject of Federalized 
control of food products and other necessities, one can 
hardly withhold praise for the revoking of licenses of 
profiteers who by one method or another show themselves 
indifferent to every other purpose but that of making 
money. The strong arm of the law when exercised in so 
beneficent a manner must win the respect of all right 
minded citizens. 

* * * 

AT A coaL dealer’s yard recently in the midst of the 
severe snowstorm, when sales of coal were limited to 
500 pounds, the dealer was asked if he could not get 
more of a certain kind of coal. His reply was: ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam has stopped that; the only coal we can get now is 
Illinois and Indiana.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ the inquirer answered; 
“‘that’s all right; I suppose that is done to save trans- 
portation.’’ On being informed that that was the rea- 
son he replied: ‘‘That’s fair enough and we’ll be thank- 
ful to get what we can and we’ll whip them with that,’’ 
Meaning of course that that would be our way of con- 
tributing to the war. On every hand one sees evidences 
of the sort of patriotism that will bring the United 
States out of this war strong in every fiber. 

* * * 


A patriotic pageant entitled ‘‘The Stainless Flag,’’ 
Written by William Chalmers Covert, of Chicago, well 
nown to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was re- 
cently enacted in the First Presbyterian Church, of 
ortland, Ore. The characters include a United States 
soldier who enacts the part of ‘‘Patriotism,’’ and six 
girls who take the parts of ‘‘ Frugality,’’ ‘‘ Temperance,’’ 
Charity,’’ ‘*Knowledge,’’ and ‘‘Right.’’ In the prog- 
Tess of the pageant a flag is brought in stained with 
disloyalty, prejudice, wrong, ignorance, waste and intem- 
Perance, and various proposals are made for removing 

© stains, with result that the flag is restored to its 
Sriginal purity and stainlessness. 





Tho possessed of ample power to enforce its rules 
with respect to food conservation, the Food Admin- 
istration has not thus far seen fit to demand of the 
individual consumer that he restrict himself to a 
given ration. The campaign in behalf of food con- 
servation has been an appeal to reason, an appeal 
to patriotism, and has not so far involved the ele- 
ment of compulsion. 

But it is well enough for all of us to understand 
now that food conservation is the most serious and 
vital factor in the conduct of the war. Sending our 
boys to the front is serious enough in itself, but 
feeding them and clothing them and caring for 
them are even more serious; and to feed, clothe 
and care for them properly, at the same time that 
we make immense contributions to the food require- 
ments of our Allies, demands that we shall produce 
enormously and consume the least we possibly can 
get along with. 

Americans have in recent months felt the weight 
of the strong hand of the Government in a manner 
to which they are not accustomed, and the de- 
mands of the war are quite likely to increase rather 
than diminish the weight of Uncle Sam’s hand upon 
the shoulder of each citizen, especially if a kindly 
suggestion must be replaced by force In order to 
secure the sort of patriotic service that should be 
forthcoming with alacrity from each of us. 

We have something more than “‘straws’’ to show 
us which way the wind is blowing. Grocers who 
have been free to sell as much as they wished at 
any price they have seen fit to charge now are 
restrained with respect to both quantity and price. 
Coal dealers, who hitherto conducted their busi- 
nesses with the single aim of producing profit to 
themselves, now are obliged to conduct their busi- 
ness with an aim single to the welfare of their 
communities. Railroads that twenty-five or thirty 
years ago were rebating and granting passes and 
other favors to shippers and legislators are in the 
hands of the Government. From having a purely 
voluntary military system we have changed to a 
compulsory military service that gives us the great- 
est army in the world. 

All these changes have and ought to have to 
each of us some significance; for if they have any 
meaning it is that hereafter the Government is 
going to demand from each of its citizens the 
service that is necessary to maintain it on the lofty 
and noble plane to which it has risen. Govern- 
ments do not just happen; they are only what their 
citizens make them, especially if they are republics 
that owe their existence to the will of the people, 
as does the United States. Patriotism demands 
support of this war, and just now the most vitally 
patriotic duty of the average citizen is submission 
to the rules and instructions of the Food Admin- 
istration. 











quirements voluntarily it is not beyond the 
bounds of reason to believe that we may be 
compelled by strong external authority to do so. 





At MANVILLE, Wyo., recently a local organization of 
the American Defense Society was effected, the avowed 
object of which, as stated in the News, of Manville, is 
‘‘to suppress all utterances and actions in favor of our 
enemy.’’ America’s strength would be infinitely in- 
creased if every community in the United States were so 
organized that alien enemies and other pro-enemy propa- 
gandists dared not utter a word of their doctrines. 


” ¥ 7 


THE Progress-Examiner, of Orleans, Ind., publishes 
each week a list of ‘‘ wants and for-sales’’ for the Paoli 
(Ind.) Farm Bureau. Among the wants in a recent 
list were milch cows, corn, hay, straw and oats; and 
among the items for sale were cows, horses, apple butter 
in quart cans, oats and mules. The service of the bu- 
reau is free. 

* ” a 

Mrs. L. D. Drewry, chairman of the War Garden 
Committee of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, has 
recently sent out 5,000 letters appealing for more land 
and more money to handle the 1918 war gardens. Last 
year the committee secured and supervised the work 
on 228 acres cultivated by more than 1,000 persons, but 
it intends this year to double the acreage and the num- 


ber of workers. 
* * * 


THE Missourt College of Agriculture is making ef- 
forts to induce farmers of the State to make cheese 
at home. In a bulletin on the subject the fact is 
pointed out that cheese is an excellent meat subsfitute, and 
that in view of the shortage of meat milk is an expensive 
feed for hogs. It is strange that the food value of 
skimmed milk is not more generally recognized by farm- 
ers and others. It is a good cow that produces 5 percent 
milk—that is, milk containing 5 percent of butter fat, 
while many fall below that. Yet the average protein 
content of skimmed milk is 3.8 percent, practically the 
same as before it was skimmed, and: the casein in milk 
is somewhere about one-half the amount of fat in the 
product of the dairy breeds giving the milk richest in 
fat. That is to say, 100 pounds of the milk of a Guern- 
sey cow testing 5.5 percent butter fat would contain from 
55 to 65 pounds of casein; while the same amount of milk 
of one of the breeds giving milk of lower fat test would 
have considerable more casein. 
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Newton, Iowa, weighs in for the third time in half 
a dozen years with a new lumber shed. There are three 
yards in this little city and each yard may now be 
considered a model of its kind. In fact, we would guess 
that there are not many, indeed any other, towns of 
its size in our country better equipped for shedding 
Jumber and other builders’ supplies. The Jasper Lum- 
ber Co. started this shed building epidemic a few years 
ago with a warehouse that has been widely copied. 
R. ©. Daly & Co. followed with a warehouse patterned 
somewhat after the Jasper building but including a 
number of original ideas. And now the Denniston & 
Partridge Co. has ‘‘seen their raise’’ with a warehouse 
larger than either of the other two. All three of these 
buildings are within the city fire limits and so had to be 
built of clay products. 

The Denniston & Partridge Co. is a line yard concern 
with ten yards in the string. Newton is the home 
office, where business of the line is conducted, and the 
old office building was proving too small to handle all 
the accounting and filing necessary. This work ex- 
panded in volume rapidly. Then the yard, too, left a 
good deal to be desired. It was well located, but it 
had ‘‘just growed,’’ like Topsy, and so did not follow 
any carefully formulated plan. As a result it proved 
more and more inadequate and unhandy as the stock 
increased in size, and it caused a large labor waste 
and did not keep the lumber any too well. AlIl these 
things induced the company to put up the new shed. 
The fact that war is in progress made the company a 
little reluctant, but a careful survey of the benefits of 
the new shed and a consideration of the fact that 
building materials do not promise to be lower in price 
soon and that labor is getting scarcer and scarcer in- 
duced it to put the building up as soon as it could. 
The shed was built during last summer and was com- 
pleted in the fall; tho moving in and getting settled 
occupied the company until after the first of the year. 

The Realm is going to have something more to say 
in a later article about the advisability of building 
sheds and of building them now. We’ve gathered the 
opinions of a number of leading retailers from various 
parts of the country on this subject. But it is per- 
missible to repeat here the statement that the retailer 
who needs a new shed, whose old shed is wasting labor 
and stock, can scarcely afford not to build now. If the 
excuse that it is too hazardous for him to build in war 
time is valid for him it is also valid for the farmer 
whose barns and hog houses and machine sheds are 
wasting labor and feed and farm machinery. In such 
a case the lumberman can hardly argue with the farmer. 
The latter will remark ‘‘Physician, heal thyself,’’ or 
words to that effect. 


Shed Construction Intelligently Adapted 


W. E. Denniston, secretary of the company, said that 
when it decided to build its problem was to fit the new 
shed to the ground that the company already owned. 
This piece of ground had a street running along the 
east end and another along the north side. The lot 
measured about 140 by 274. Perhaps it is a few feet 
larger than that, for the shed itself measures this much. 
The arrangement most popular in this part of the 
country is a single warehouse to cover all the stock. 
Usually it is a double-alley structure with the necessary 
number of cross alleys to make possible getting to 
every part of the shed with the greatest ease. This 
is the type of building Mr. Denniston decided upon. 
His warehouse has a U-shaped double alley with a cross 
alley about half way back running thru the double 
tier of center bins and the south tier and out thru the 
south side of the shed. 

The main alleys, it is worth noting, are twenty-eight 
feet wide, and there is no railroad siding thru them, 
either. A few experienced lumbermen still think that 
a wide alley is pure waste unless perchance it is in- 
tended to run a sidetrack thru it. In that case any 
one can see that if the alley is narrow the shoving of 
freight cars into it will lock the shed for all practical 
purposes. But they think that the high cost of roofing 
and of real estate makes a wide alley thru which nothing 
but teams and trucks are to pass a pure waste. But 
most of the owners of modern sheds disagree with them. 
These men say the doubters are ignorant of the true 
function of an alley. It is more than an open space 
thru which to drive. It serves as the working space 
for getting lumber into and out of the bins. The time 
a wide alley will save in this operation alone will 
amount to enough to pay a reasonable interest on the 
investment. Then if it becomes necessary to pile down 
lumber in the alley in order to beat the almost confisca- 


tory demurrage that a man must pay in these days it is 
a good deal better to pile the stuff in the middle of the 
alley with space for driving on each side than to pile it 
along the sides at the ends of the piles. Lumber piled 
at the sides effectively locks the bins either for getting 
stock out of them or for getting the new stock in; if 
piled in the middle it interferes with neither of these 
operations. Twenty-eight feet is a good, reasonable 
width. The cross alley in the middle of the shed is 20 
feet wide. 
A Plant of Practicability and Convenience 


The office is in the northeast corner of the shed and is 
28 feet wide. The front end of the shed, beginning at 
the office corner, is divided as follows: Office, 28 feet; 
alley, 28 feet; central double tier of bins, 33 feet; alley, 
28 feet; south tier of bins, 23 feet. The office itself is 
56 feet long. Next to it on the west is the sash and door 
room, and next to this is the storage space for wire, 
shingles, roofing and the like. At the rear of the shed 
and across the end is the storage space for timbers. 
This storage space is 30 feet in depth, thus allowing for 
the storage of practically any timber ever called for. 
Few yards serving an agricultural community find it 
necessary or advisable to carry timbers longer than 30 
feet. 

The plaster and cement rooms are in the southeast 
corner of the shed. They have four doors opening thru 
the side of the shed, thus making possible the loading 
or unloading of stock from outside the shed. They also 
have five doors opening into the alley. These two rooms 
together are about 90 feet in length and extend from 
the front of the shed to the cross alley. 

One feature of the office is its good light. This is one 
of the things Mr. Denniston had in mind when he put 
the office in the corner. The large windows in the east 
and north walls assure plenty of light when there is any 
light out of doors. In the lobby in front of the order 
counter are two windows thru the east wall and one thru 
the north. Each is 60 by 72 inches in size. The lobby 
is almost square except that the order counter takes out 
a few feet in the northwest corner. Extending back 
of the counter along the north wall of the building is a 
combined drafting room and passage way. Along the 
south side of this room is a long sloping desk that can 
be used for drafting or for posting the books. There is 
always plenty of light here and it falls on the desk 
from behind the worker. The big vault is next to this 
room and opens behind the order counter. This vault 
is built with heavy cement walls and is large enough to 
contain the books and files of the line with some room 
to spare. Back of the vault and opening off the drafting 
room is a coat room and lavatory. And to the rear of 
the drafting room is the private office. This puts the 
private office in immediate touch with the working 
office and yet far enough away from the lobby to assure 
freedom from interruption. At the side of this private 
office and opening into the alley is a work room with 
a work bench and other facilities for building window 
frames and the like. The yard has no planing mill. In 
fact, none of the Newton yards has a mill. This shop is 
a convenience to the carpenters and contractors and it 
is also a convenience to the yard men. There is a second 
lavatory opening out into the alley. 


The Drawing Power of Conve.iences 


My old friend Ketridge likes to tell a story of a lum- 
berman who years ago remodeled his office. Among 
the new fixtures he included a lavatory. A contractor 
to whom he had never been able to sell any lumber hap- 
pened to drop in to see how the new office looked and 
in the course of his explorations he discovered the lava- 
tory. It was something of a novelty for lumber offices 
to be so equipped in those days, so the contractor made 
some exclamations over it and asked questions as to 
whether it was intended for just the office force. He 
was told that it was for any friend of the yard. The 
contractor was so favorably impressed with this evi- 
dence of consideration for customers that he began 
dealing with the yard and bought all his stuff there. 
Such equipment is more common now, but it is part 
of the new idea of making the office a comfortable and 
pleasing place for the customer. 

The office is heated by a furnace, and this furnace also 
heats a flooring room on the second floor above the office. 

‘*We find that our sales of hardwood flooring are in- 
creasing,’’? Mr. Denniston said. ‘‘Since the price of 
yellow pine has advanced we find that more people 
are willing to pay the little extra to get hardwood floor- 
ing, and of course this stuff must be kept dry or it is 
worse than no flooring at all. This arrangement makes 
it possible to keep flooring or any other kind of finish 
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dry with little extra trouble.’’ 


Advantages of Simple Framing 

The framing of the building is purposely very simple, 
This was for two reasons; it made the building of the 
warehouse that much easier, and it will make the lumber 
valuable and useful if the warehouse is ever torn down, 
The old sheds stood for many years and got to looking 
weatherbeaten, but when they were torn down the 
lumber in them was found to be in salable condition 
and it was actually sold for more than it had eost 
when new. Lumber has advanced in price very mate. 
rially since the time the old sheds were put up, but it 
is only fair to suppose that lumber will have consider. 
able value when this warehouse is worn out and has to 
be pulled down. So the posts are made of four pieces 
of 2 by 6 spiked together. The roof slopes one way. §o 
the posts along the north side are 22 feet in length and 
along the south side are 16 feet in length. Very little 
sawing was necessary in putting up the frame and con- 
sequently the sticks when they are torn out years hence 
will be of usable lengths. There is truss bracing above 
the doors; and for the rest the heavy walls are expected 
to hold the building in plumb. 

The fact that this shed was built with the minimum 
of lumber in its interior framing is probably its most 
distinctive feature from a construction point of view, 
The high wall along the north or exposed side and the 
straight slope of the roof make the wind pressure upon 
the roof as little as it well could be. The interior posts 
are intended to hold the vertical pressure of the roof 
and the stock in the second decks. There is side bracing 
enough to prevent racking sideways, as long as the 
walls hold. And the walls are expected to resist all the 
lateral pressure that is likely to be brought against 
them. Foundations are of conerete. The central or 
double tier of bins has seven solid concrete bearings 
under it, and the timber deck at the rear has four. The 
bins are about 9 feet wide and those in the lower deck 
are 8 feet 6 inches high. The bearings for the second 
deck are made by placing a 2 by 6 on edge by either 
side of each vertical post, thus making twice as many 
pieces of 2 by 6 for the lumber to rest on as there are 
posts. The third deck in the center tier of bins is 5 
feet above the second, thus making it possible to handle 
most of the stock in the third deck from the walk in 
front of the second deck. 

The capacity of the shed has never been calculated 
exactly, but it is estimated at 2,500,000 feet. 

‘“We consider that the saving the new shed will make 
will go a long way toward paying the interest in the 
extra investment,’’ Mr. Denniston said. ‘‘T think we 
can save fully $1,000 a year on yard wages. The con- 
venience of the shed will make it possible to get along 
with one less man in the yard. This doesn’t count the 
extra labor we’ll save. The narrow alleys and the 
cramped quarters of the old shed wasted labor beyond 
what any one would think. Keeping separate account 
of the extra labor we had to hire then and that we’ll 
not have to hire now showed some startling figures. We 
count that the shed will be worth something to us as 
an advertising feature, and it will certainly be worth 
something to us as a pleasant place to work and as a 
place in which we can take pride and satisfaction. 

The Practical Value of Improvements 

One of the old objections to business improvements 
was that customers would not like them. They would 
think that they were being charged excessive profits 
for the purpose of paying for unnecessarily costly equip- 
ment. This is not heard much any more. A more 
general understanding of such things is being spread 
among the buying public. It would be possible, of 
course, to spend an unwarranted amount of money on 
lumber sheds. But the sheds that are being built now are 
not unwarrantably costly. Considering the service they 
render and calculating that cost on a scientific basis it 
does not amount to much when prorated on the sales 
made. It is worth what it costs to the customer to have 
lumber kept in usable condition. Not one customer in 
a hundred would object to the slight additional charge 
a thousand for shedded lumber. And when from this 
prorated cost is deducted the amount of lumber saved 
by shedding it is still more apparent that the investment 
is a necessary one and satisfactory to the customer. As 
long as selling lumber was merely a process of waiting 
until the customer came and asked for a certain number 
of pieces of a certain size it made little difference what 
kind of an office the yard had. But in these days if 4 
dealer is to sell his share of lumber he must offer a 
certain amount of service; in other words, he comes into 
contact with his customer and actually makes the sale 
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CROSS-SECTION OF SHED RECENTLY CONSTRUCTED BY THE DENNISTON & PARTRIDGE Co., OF NEWTON, IOWA 
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PLAN OF YARD AND SHED OF THE 


—makes it in a way unknown to the old-fashioned order 
taker—in his office, and so that office must be equipped 
for this work. Office investment, if made with reason, 
pays big dividends in increased sales. 

A good many men have made office and yard invest- 
ments against the dictates of their reason on the 
strength of a rather undefined feeling that good equip- 
ment would pay. Nowadays, with a more accurate way 
of figuring costs and profits and a better knowledge of 
how to increase sales, these men know that their feeling 
was right. They can prove it with sober, prosaic figures. 


DENNISTON & 


PARTRIDGE CoO. 


men and all other expenses pertaining to the 
handling of lumber in and out of the yard. 

2, CArTAGE—Includes barn bosses’, teamsters’ and 
truck drivers’ wages, horse shoeing, wagon re- 
pairs, feed bills, gasoline, oil, auto supplies 
and repairs, and all other expenses pertaining 
to the delivery of lumber. 

3, SELLING—Includes salaries and expenses of all 
kinds, of all employees handling sales, also all 
commissions paid and all advertising. 


4. CoLLEcTING—Includes all collectors’ salaries and 


Knowledge of Business Costs Essential 


This matter of figuring costs is coming in for a good 
deal of attention this year, as it should. In a business 
way there is perhaps no better reason for tackling costs 
this year than any previous year. It has always been 
necessary to know what it cost to do business beth for 
the purpose of comparing years to see whether the 
business is being handled more or less economically 
and for the purpose of determining if each depart- 
ment and line of business was paying a profit. We’ve 
always felt this to be true, but we haven’t always 
followed up our feeling. But this year a new ele- 
ment has been added. The Federal Government is get- 
ting curious about our costs and profits. It wants to 
know how much we made, because it intends to take a 
certain part of that profit to help finance the war. And 
then it is whispered about in authoritative quarters 
that perhaps the retail price of lumber may be fixed by 
the Government. The price of lumber to the Govern- 
ment itself has already been attended to; but this rumor 
has it that the Government is going to fix the price of 
retail lumber to the general public. The only way 
this can be done justly, of course, is to find out how 
much it costs to handle lumber at retail. With this I 
knowledge the Government will take the wholesale 
price, add the cost of doing business, put in what it 
considers a fair net profit and there you are. 

_ 8o this matter of the cost of doing business comes 
in for a lot of attention. Its importance is placed 
ina new light. It doesn’t pay us to fool ourselves any 1 
longer. The owner of a small yard who figures his 1 
cost of doing business at 6 percent because he owns 
the yard and doesn’t include any rent and because he 
does his own work and so doesn’t count a charge for 
it as part of his expense is going to make a large mis- 
take. A survey was made among the yards in one 
part of the country, according to General Boyle, to de- 
termine a fair price for the Government to pay these 


expenses, also all legal and agency expenses. 


5. ADMINISTRATIVE AND EXECUTIVE ExPENSES—In- 
cludes salaries of principals of the firm or of- 
ficers of corporations, also all other office em- 
ployees other than those handling selling and 
collecting. 

6. CasH Discount—Paid in excess of amount re 
ceived. 

7. INsuraANcE—Half of annual amount of pre 


miums. Includes premiums for all kinds of 
insurance carried. 

8. TAxES AND LiceNsES—Half of annual amount. 
Includes personal property and Government 
taxes, also city license. 

. Rent—Half of annual amount. The actual rent 
paid is to be used. If under lease, then in- 
clude whatever taxes, improvements or other 
assessments the lease requires you to pay. If 
your yard site is owned in fee simple then use 
an amount which the site would bring if rented 
to others for similar purposes. Ten percent of 
the assessed valuation is considerable equitable. 

. INVESTMENT—Interest for six months at 6 per- 
cent per annum. On capital stock, to the ex 
tent that it is paid up, plus surplus if any. 
Capital stock and surplus represent investment 
and the sum of both is considered chargeable 
with 6 percent per annum, 

1. INTEREST—Paid in excess of amount received. 

2. DEPRECIATION—F or six months. 
ing of: 

(a) At 10 percent per annum on original cost 
of office fixtures, sheds, stables, garages, plan- 
ing mills and switching tracks. 

(b) At 20 percent per annum on original cost 
of horses, wagons, automobiles and all other 


Total, consist- 


equipment of every kind and character used 
in the business. 
(c) At 21% percent per annum on the value of 
the average stock of lumber ete., carried dur- 
ing the year. 

13. Bap Deprs—Estimated at 14 of 1 percent on 
sales, 


14. Dressinc—Cost of dressing and manufacturing 

any and all lumber handled during this period. 

15. PosTaGE, TELEPHONE, TELEGRAMS, STATIONERY, 

AND ALL OTHER INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 

16. Torat, Costs—April-September, 1917. 

17. ToraL SALES—April-September, 1917. 

This is quite a list and has been carefully prepared. 
I’m not going to offer amendments, in my ignorance. 
But I’ve been wondering a little about No. 8. In com- 
puting excess profits taxes the Government, as I under- 
stand it, does not allow the amount of the tax to be con- 
sidered a charge against the business in computing the 
excess profits of the following year. However, it cer- 
tainly is a charge against the business. Nothing else is 
going to pay it. And for personal and domestic pur- 
poses it ought to be included. Probably the Government 
would allow it to be included in reckoning the cost of 
doing business for the purpose of fixing prices. But in 
this matter of Government affairs it is best to know defi- 
nitely what the Government thinks. However, for our 
present purposes this is a trifling point. What we are 
trying to get at just now is a reasonable basis for com- 
puting costs so we’ll know how to fix our own prices. 
And for this purpose the quoted schedule will do splen- 
didly. : 


A RETAIL CONCERN THAT PUSHES ITS LINE 


The Logan-Moore Lumber Co., of Butler, Mo., issues 
a 12-page booklet telling of its planning and other serv- 
ice, and describing some of the specialties featured by 
the company. For instance, it shows a cut and gives 
specifications of a garage that can be built for a certain 
fixed cost. Portable hog houses, gates, and other spe- 
cialties are illustrated, accompanied by a good line of 
selling talk. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN notes with in- 
terest that this concern pushes the sale of bee hives and 
endeavors to interest its customers in bee-keeping. This 
is a very good stunt, as it encourages the production of a 
needed food commodity, builds up a new line of trade, 
and widens the use of wood. In addition to the hives, 
which are ready made, the company handles honey ship- 
ping crates, and, in fact, a full line of bee supplies. 








RETAIL ADVERTISING THAT IS “ DIFFERENT ” 


The attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently 
was directed to a rather unsual series of advertisements 
carried by the Jewett Lumber Co., of Des Moines, Lowa, 
in the daily newspapers of that city. The single theme 
of home building runs thru all these advertisements, 
but, far from being monotonous, they are chatty and 
‘¢good reading’? all the way thru. Moreover, they bear 
the stamp of personality—just as tho a good live lumber- 
man who thoroly knows his business was sitting at the 
reader’s side and giving him, or her, some sound, friendly 
advice on the kind of house to build, how to plan it, the 
proper materials to use, desirable special features that 
should be included, and why now is a good time to build 
it. It is certain that no person in that territory who 
had any notion of building a house, either now or later, 
would fail to read these advertisements with interest. 
More than that, they are calculated to plant the desire 
for a modern home in the minds of those not particularly 
interested in the subject before. This is real creative 
advertising. The impression of individuality is height- 
ened by the facsimile signature of George A. Jewett, 
president of the company, which appears at the bottom 
of each advertisement. 

Each advertisement is based upon one central idea. 
For instance, in one Mr. Jewett suggests that when ‘‘the 
boy’’ returns after the war the best will be none tap 
good for him. He will be entitled to a modern sani- 
tary home, with a good big room, or perhaps a cozy den, 
where he can hang his war trophies and souvenirs and 





yards for certain kinds of stock needed in war work. 
It was discovered after the retailers had sent in their 
statements that about half had not included a salary 
for themselves. They were simply giving their services 
away. That is all right if a man wants to do it; but 
if he is going to work for nothing or for a dollar a year, 
a a number of lumbermen are doing, down at Wash- 
mgton, he ought at least to have the eredit for his pa- 
triotie self-sacrifice. But if he is pretending to get 
paid for his services why in common sense doesn’t he 
get paid? 
A Basis for Actual Cost Determining 


It will not be good policy to be dishonest about the 
cost of doing business in the other direction and to turn 
ma statement of expenses greater than they really are 
in the hope of having the prices fixed higher. Many 
fhemies of the retailer of lumber would like to see 
that happen. And for that matter the great majority 
of retailers have no desire to deceive. They want to be 
exactly honest. Variations from honesty in the re- 
tail lumber business are unintentional more often than 
some people would be willing to admit. 

© whether the Government decides to fix prices or 
not it will be to the interest of every retailer who has 
mee by the rule of thumb in the matter of determining 
oe to try some more accurate rule. Below is a survey 
a Peon andising costs gotten out by the National Re- 
umber Dealers’ Association. I think it may have 
‘ppeared before this in some other department of the 

Teatest Journal, but it will bear reprinting. It is sup- 
Posed to cover the period from April 1 to Sept. 30, 1917. 
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Give Me Air! 
Our Soldier Boys Will Cry 


Give Me Air! 


HEN OUR SOLDIER BOYS 
come marching home, many a 


i ily. 
house will have its arrangements up- of the family 


set. Matters will not run on as quiet 
as they have been doing. 
Have a d Enamels 
‘ , a ; | an ’ 
Sleeping | He Will Posi Sleep in| hat is needed. 
Porch for 
Your Boy Yes, he has been used to 


__! ssleeping outdoors, and will not 
relish being cooped up in a house. Get ready 
for this change. 

MaRe your boy’s home comfortable 

and enticing to him. Let him 

feel YOU DID THIS FOR HIM. 


Have a Sleeping Porch 
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A Square House 
Always Good 


You can utilize every inch of space in the 
house we ¢re shdwing you today, and it has a 
delightful Sleeping Porch. 


which we would like to see you 
incorporate in this house. 
Let’s see if you a I 
cannot plan just such a 
house as your soldier boy 
will want, or for the rest 


By the Combination of Our 


beautiful woods and our Paints, Stains 


Let Us Help You to 





sure hours. ‘‘Let us help 
you plan this—let us consult 
together, you and I, to make 
this the most remarkable 
room ever built,’’ says the 
advertisement, in the friend- 
ly, personal tone that per- 
vades the entire series. An- 
other of the advertisements 
reminds the reader that 
when the boys come home 
they will be accustomed to 
outdoor life, and especially 
to sleeping outdoors, which 
leads up to the subject of 
sleeping porches and living 
porches. The boys also will 
have advanced ideas of hy- 
giene and sanitation, there- 
fore the home must be thor- 
oly modern and sanitary as 
regards light, air, plumbing 
atc. Thus the advertise- 
ments are given an up-to- 
date tinge which insures at- 
tention. Several of them 
hook up the present thrift 
sampaign with the home 
building proposition. 

One of the advertisements 
is reproduced on this page, 
zonsiderably reduced in size, 
to show the general arrange- 
ment and typographical style 
followed thruout the series. 
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SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF HOMES FOR WORKMEN 


State Offers Low Priced Wooden Houses With Gardens—Purchase Terms Made Easy for Low Paid Industrial Workers 
—A Practical Effort for Community Betterment 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—Massachusetts must now be 
included in the long list of States that are working to- 
ward the better homes movement, for permanent dwell- 
ings for the laboring classes. The Massachusetts Home- 
stead Commission has completed its plans for the Lowell 
homestead project located at Lowell, the large manufac- 
turing city in northern Massachusetts, and has the first 
dozen houses destined for homes for the laboring classes 
almost finished. 

A short outline of what the State wishes to accomplish 
in Lowell and eventually all over the commonwealth 
might be helpful. In 1911 by legislative act the State 
government created the Homestead Commission, with in- 
structions to report at the following legislature a bill 
under which mechanics, factory employees, laborers, and 
others might be assisted by the commonwealth in acquir- 
ing homesteads or small houses with plots of ground 
in the suburbs of cities and towns. 

The commission reported such a bill in 1912 but the su- 
preme court handed down a decision that it was uncon- 
stitutional to use public funds for such a purpose. Fi- 
nally an amendment making such use constitutional was 
approved by the legislatures of 1914 and 1915 and rati- 
fied by the voters in the following State election by 
nearly three to one. Then the legislature of 1917 made 
available to the Homestead Commission an appropriation 
of $50,009 for a demonstration or experiment in the 
construction of homes within the means of low paid 
workers. 

After careful consideration the Homestead Commis- 
sion selected Lowell as the community in which its dem- 
onstration or experiment should be made. About twenty 
sites were examined and a plot of about twenty acres 
known as the Wyman lot on Hildreth Street was finally 
chosen. There is space on 
the lot for about fifty home- 
steads such as are planned. 
The commission has twelve 
homesteads nearing comple- 
tion and expects to have 
sufficient funds to construct 
eight more. What the fu- 
ture legislatures will do in 
the matter of appropria- 
tions will depend on the re- 
sults of the experiment. 

The northern end of the 
lot along Ennel Street has 
been laid out carefully 
along garden city lines for 
about thirty houses with 
lots of not less than forty 
feet frontage and averag- 
ing about 4,500 square feet 
in area. Plans and specifi- 
cations have been prepared 
and the bids for construct- 


ing the houses were let. ! 
The erection of the first , | 
twelve houses was started 


in October. 
The Home Commission’s 
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Lowell, where the experiment is being made, is a city 
of 108,000 population, a very large percentage of which is 
composed of low paid industrial workers. The city is 
near Boston, and the Lowell municipal authorities have 
given the commission every possible help and codpera- 
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PROSPECTUS SHOWING THREE TYPES OF HOMES BEING BUILT FOR WORKMEN 


IN LOWELL, MASS. 
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the belief of the commis- 
sion that a suitable house 
with four to five rooms and : 
with a small garden could be provided for about $2,000 
with as small a cash payment as possible and a regular 
installment of $15 a month. These terms are based on 
a 9 percent gross income from the property. The re- 
cent rise in prices, however, has made it wholly impos- 
sible to provide the houses with all improvements at any 
less than $2800 average, altho some will cost a trifle 
less and some a little more. ; 

It is planned that the tenants shall be given expert 
instruction in the care of the home and the garden. 
The Homestead Commission will directly supervise and 
provide this instruction so that those who have never 
known the joys of real home life, whose life abroad was 
lived in some dingy hovel and whose life in this coun- 
try has been characterized only by living in the crowded 
tenements of our manufacturing cities, may really un- 
derstand the better things in life and become infinitely 
better citizens. 

The Homestead Commission plans, too, that every pur- 
chaser be held rigorously to his obligation to take proper 
care of his property and make the most profitable use 
of his garden. The list of questions and the blank for 
the prospective purchaser of the homestead are as fol- 
lows: 

Application for Homestead 

Persons interested in the project herein outlined are invited 
to register with the Homestead Commission on the following 
blank, with a view to acquiring a homestead under the terms 
of the law creating the commission. 

Signing the blank will not be construed as committing the 
signer to any agreement or obligation. 

The blank will be used only as a basis for such corre- 
spondence and conference as may be necessary to aid the 
individual in finally determining whether or not he wishes to 
purchase. 

All the statements made on the blank will be regarded by 
the commission as strictly confidential. 

When signed, the blank should be returned immediately, by 
mail or otherwise, to the office of the Homestead Commission, 
Room 814, State House, Boston, Mass. 





SHOWING FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS OF TWO SEMI-DETACHED HOMES 


tion. The Board of Trade has particularly been favor- 
able to the project. Lowell was selected only after twenty 
cities had been examined. 

The lot chosen for the houses is very close to the in- 
dustrial center of the city, which is only about a mile 
distant. There is a large public school within a stone’s 
throw of the lot and also a parochial school. 


House of Wooden Construction 


The three types of houses being constructed now are 
as follows: Type I, a 4-room detached cottage with all 
improvements and a large piece of ground. Type II 
is a semi-detached house (see illustration of second cut) 
with two 4-room houses. Type III is 5-room detached 
house. The houses are entirely of wooden construc- 
tion with ventilated attic and hardwood floors and all 
are provided with cement cellars. A bath room and 
water closet of most modern plumbing and construction 
are provided. There are also set tubs and wash bowls. 
Lighting is electric and there are facilities for gas cook- 
ing. Heating is provided by a large range unless the 
owner wishes personally to install a heating system. 
There is provision made for an extra stove if desired. 

The houses are being constructed of clear hemlock 
and spruce frames with cedar shingles instead of clap- 
boards. Fire risk is reduced to a minimum thru specially 
constructed masonry fire stops at the partitions at floor 
levels. Fire-resisting asphalt shingles with a slate sur- 
face are used for the roofing, while the distance between 
the houses is greater than even the most strict law 
requires. 

The cost of the three types of dwellings being built 
now is rated as follows: Type I, 4-room detached cot- 
tage, $2,333.85; type II, semi-detached cottage of four 
rooms, $1,952.85 for each house and $3,905.70 for the 
whole house; type III, consisting of a 5-room detached 
cottage, $2,381.65. 


The architects are Killam & Hopkins of Boston, and 
further details concerning the scheme may be obtained 
from Henry Sterling, secretary of the Homestead Com. 
mission, State House, Boston. Mr. Sterling has been 
putting forth every bit of his energy into making the 
work of the commission a success and proving to the 
people of the State the great advantage of having the 
tenement dwellers living in clean and decent surround. 
ings, thus constructing a better citizenry for the future. 
The other members of the Homestead Commission are 
Charles F. Gettymy, chairman; Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
Augustus L. Thornedike, George C. Whipple, Warren D, 
Foster, Mrs. Eva W. White, Cornelius A. Parker, and 
Arthur C. Comey. 

The city of Lowell has already accepted the first street 
of the homestead plot and has supplied sewage and pip. 
ing for the connection to the houses. 


Says Time Not Ripe for National Movement 


William E. Litchfield, of the Litchfield Lumber Co,, 
one of the biggest concerns handling hardwoods in Bos. 
ton, when interviewed concerning the homestead project, 
said he believed it would be a splendid thing for the 
country but that he was convinced it is too early to start 
such a movement in this country because the citizens 
have not as yet become of one mind. 

Mr. Litchfield was a member of the commission of 
fifty prominent American business men who went to 
Kurope just before the war to study garden homes for 
the laboring classes in other countries. He has lectured 
extensively here on the subject since he came back, and 
is greatly impressed by the studies he made on the other 
side. Said Mr. Litchfield to an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
correspondent : 


In this country there is a great lack of common interest, 
While the community system is carried on _ successfully 
abroad, in this country one must remember the heterogeneous 
population at present. I think the movement would prove 
a greater success if carried on by the corporations rather than 
the Government. The people are apt to look askance at any- 
thing that they think is given them. For example, in a large 
plant near Boston a swimming pool was installed for the use 
of the employees and, would you believe me, none of those em- 
ployees used the pool until the corporation charged a 10-cent 
admission for it? 


Mr. Litchfield continued: 


Another thing: Before this movement can be a great suc- 
cess there must be more elastic laws in America. In England 
it is easy to change things when the absolute need appears 
and in this country it takes years of legislation. When our 
people are all amalgamated in the great melting pot and there 
becomes a more pronounced feeling of one mind, then we 
shall see these community projects gaining in success every 
day. In Europe I have seen splendid examples of the success 
of these garden homes. In England, and Germany particu- 
larly, does this community spirit work well, for all the people 
are of one mind. It is coming in this country eventually, 
tho, for as soon as the common spirit grows with the common 
interest, we shall see remarkable things happen. The 
trouble is at present that there must be a stronger spirit of 
willingness to give than is manifested in the United States, 
The immigrants must learn this common spirit. The correct 
education of our immigrants is one of the greatest problems, 
you know. 





ASKS GOVERNMENT FOR CONCRETE STATEMENT 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 4.—An effort is being made 
by officers of the Building Construction Employers’ 
Association of this city to secure from Washington some 
concrete statement of the attitude of the Government 
toward building propositions for the coming summer, 80 
that the subject may have intelligent consideration when 
it comes before the annual meeting of the association on 
Feb. 14. Secretary-Manager Charles F. Waltz has written 
a letter to Senator Atlee Pomerene to elicit his help in the 
hope that an understanding of the matter may be secured. 
Presenting the claims of the building industry bearing on 
the issue, he says in part: 


The building industry is one of the great industries of the 
country. There are millions of men engaged in it. There are 
not only contractors and workmen in the skilled trades, but 
there is common labor. There are the manufacturers engaged 
in supplying either raw material or manufactured products. 
There are quarries, lumber mills, planing mills and the lum- 
ber industry in general; supply houses of almost infinite 
varieties, and numerous other enterprises of large moment 
having to do with the building business in some form or other. 
All, or practically all, of these people from the contractors 
and the skilled workmen and radiating in every direction 
have given this business years of experience; they know 0 
other line of work. They have their whole savings and cap- 
ital invested in it, and if the Government should make an 
effort to limit the building business to Government needs 
only, the result would be a catastrophe of such monumental 
proportions as to be almost inconceivable. 

The men engaged in the building business from_ every 
angle are just as patriotic and willing to sacrifice and serve 
the Government as any men could be, but if they are put out 
of business, or so limited that they will go out of business 
because of the limitation, then the Government itself is not 
going to profit, because, as I view the situation, it is neces- 
sary that workmen be employed and that business men make 
money. 

We can’t buy bonds or subscribe to the Red Cross or the 
Y. M. C, A., or pay income taxes, unless we are making money, 
and this leads me to say that if the Government contemplates 
any step in that direction an opportunity ought to be given 
to representatives of this tremendous industry to be heard, 
and if the Government has no such intentions, then the people 
of the country ought to be so advised, because, as a matter 
of fact, the direct result of ill-boding rumors now is that 
private capital is being withheld from building industry be 
cause of the fear caused by these rumors that the Govern- 
ment may step in and prevent them from completing any = 
that is begun, or make it prohibitive in cost by preventing 
the shipping of materials etc. 


OPPAPDPAPD PPP LPP 


A TRIAL shipment of ostrich eggs has been made from 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa, to London. Ostrich eggs 
sell in Port Elizabeth at from 14 to 18 cents each and 
one egg weighs between two and three pounds, and 18 
equivalent to about two dozen hens’ eggs. 
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HELPFUL HINTS ON SAWING FROZEN TIMBER 


This winter there is bound to be more winter sawing 
than is usually the case. Stocks at the mills are broken 
and the Government is calling for special stock in no 
uncertain voice. To produce this stock and fill out the 
yards, a good deal of frozen timber will have to be sawn. 
There is no more trying ordeal for the band saw, the 

ocketbook of the sawmill owner, the temper of the filer, 
and everybody concerned than the test of sawing frozen 
timber. Pine timber that has frozen, standing in the 
woods, is just about as difficult to saw as any other 
species. To it no longer may be applied the phrase 
‘soft as pine;’’ instead, ‘‘hard as hickory’’ is far more 
fitting. Anyone who has ever tried to saw hickory on 
a high-speed pine mill will never forget the results or 
repeat the experiment if finances are to be considered. 
Therefore, one of the first things to do is to impress 
upon the sawyer that it is foolish to attempt to saw with 
the speed attendant upon summer operations. Lowering 
the speed of the band mill helps greatly in sawing frozen 
timber. Also, longer spaces between the saw teeth have 
the same effect, and the filer who remembers this saves 
himself a lot of trouble. 

Pine mills are all of the high speed type, and most 
of the saw teeth are spaced 154 inches, the distance that 
is best suited quickly to chisel out the sawdust under a 
fast feed. When a fast feed is employed, the gullet is 
sufficient to hold all of the dust that is dug out of the log 
until the saw is thru the cut. However, the gullet must 
be the right size for if the feed is too fast or is crowded 
too much, the gullet becomes filled with dust before it 

is thru the cut, and as some of the sawdust must be 
dumped out to make room for the balance, the saw is 
crowded to one side, causing ‘‘snaky’’ lumber. Filers 
must take care, however, not to grind the gullets too 
large, as the short spacing will allow only so much dust 
room without weakening the strength of the teeth and 
causing them to lead, break, and bend. The writer filed 
for hardwood export mills for twelve years before ever 


[By R. ©. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 


filing a saw to cut pine. During that time 1% and 2-inch 
spacing between saw teeth was used, 45-foot circle saws, 
at a speed of 8,600 feet per minute. Most saws cutting 
pine are 32-foot circle, have shorter spaces between the 
teeth, and run at a speed of 10,000 feet per minute. 
Thus, it is easy to see that there is a considerable differ- 
ence. Take a pine log and try to saw it in a hardwood 
mill by employing the ordinary fast speed practice and 
the result is a failure. Attempt to saw hardwood in a 
pine mill in the same way and another failure results. 
That is, saws and methods of cutting are different. Now, 
when pine timber is frozen, for all practical purposes, 
so far as sawing is concerned, it becomes a hardwood, 
and the practice that is usually followed in sawing pine 
may no longer be followed with good results. 

In order to fix a pine mill to saw frozen timber, cut 
down the speed of the mill one-third; narrow down the 
swages on the saws; run a 32-foot circle tension saw from 
12 to 8 inches in width; see that there is plenty of hooks, 
and round out the gullets nicely to keep the dust whirling, 
Above all things, cut out too great crowding of the saw. 

Care should also be taken to use the log pond to the 
best advantage. The logs should always be as well 
soaked in water as possible before sawing, as this takes 
the frost out of them and makes it that much easier for 
the saws to cut. Care, therefore, should be taken to dump 
the logs in the pond behind logs that are already in it. 
There are very few log ponds that will not hold enough 
logs for a day’s sawing and so if care is taken to see 
that logs are dumped in behind those already in the pond, 
a great deal of the frost can be thawed out before it is 
time to saw them. When the sap is once thawed out, the 
heart of the log is not nearly so hard to saw. 

The writer is a strong advocate of the ‘‘more and bet- 
ter lumber’? idea. It is a filer’s and a sawyer’s duty 
each day to try to get a good cut and improve the cut 


both in quantity and quality, but it is poor judgment 
to slash good logs into miss-cuts and slabs to increase the 
scale of the cut. Millmen should get every foot out of 
the rigs that is possible, but should always see that the 
lumber is good. Sawyers should give the saw every inch 
of feed that it will take and still make good saleable 
lumber. Slicing logs up is a bad practice, for timber is 
too valuable to slab or misseut; 5,000 feet of nicely sawn 
lumber is far more valuable than 10,000 feet of misscut 
stuff. It does not take long, nor is it difficult to pre- 
pare a mill to cut frozen logs, and it pays well. It will 
insure the lumber that is sawn being satisfactory, and 
there will be no back-kicks on the men that produce it. 
No matter how good a filer may be, and how carefully 
he may prepare the saws to cut frozen timber, his work 
does not bring results unless preparations are also made 
outside of the filing room to do winter sawing. No mat- 
ter how well the filer may shape up his saw to cut frozen 
logs, if the saws are crowded too much good lumber can- 
not be produced. It is a mighty good idea for a filer to 
go over each saw once a day to make sure that no bad 
lumber can possibly result from the saw’s condition. 
Then, if things do not go right, the trouble must be looked 
for in the mill or carriage. It will prevent his being 
made a scape-goat in case things do not go right and poor 
lumber is produced. The writer finds that during the 
freezing season a mill should be lined perfectly square 
with the track instead of leading in slightly, as it tends 
to overcome the ‘‘going’’ in the log that is so common. 





THERE are more renters of homes than owners of homes 
in the United States. The Federal census, taken in 
1910, shows that at that time there were 20,255,555 
homes in the United States; out of this total, 9,083,711 
were owned, and 10,697,895 were rented. This shows that 
45.8 per cent of the homes in this country are owned and 
54.2 percent are rented, provided the relationship has not 
changed since the census was taken. 





HOW ACORN BRAND OAK FLOORING IS MADE 


A pioneer manufacturer of southern oak into flooring 
is the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co., of Nashville, 
Tenn., established almost twenty years ago, and this 
company has had much to do with placing oak flooring 
in the enviable position it now occupies. Emphasis at 
all times has been laid upon the quality of the flooring 
produced and the service rendered to customers. All 
the oak flooring manufactured by the company is trade- 
marked ‘‘Acorn Brand’’ and the name has become 
synonymous in the trade for quality. 

The Nashville plant of the Nashville Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co. is under the management of McEwen Ransom 
and has shown a steady growth until today the capacity 
of the factory is 500,000 feet of hardwood flooring a 
week, Probably readers will remember the announce- 
ment some time ago in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
the purchase by John B. Ransom & Co., of Nashville, 
Tenn., of 82,000 acres of virgin hardwood timber in 
Wayne, Perry, Lawrence, Lewis and Hickman counties, 
Tennessee. ‘The Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. is a 
subsidiary concern of John B. Ransom & Co. and conse- 
quently is assured of an adequate supply of oak lumber 
for many years from these timber holdings. When this 
timber is used up there is plenty more in the Nashville 
territory to draw from and the retail firms that make a 
habit of dealing in ‘‘ Acorn Brand’’ oak flooring need 
fear no diminution in the supply of this flooring for many 
years. The term ‘‘retail dealers’’ was used intentionally 
as ‘Acorn Brand’’ flooring is marketed only thru re- 
tail lumbermen. 

An idea of the size of the Nashville Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co.’s plant may be gained by observing one of the 
accompanying illustrations. This does not show, how- 
ever, the dry kilns or all of the warehouses in which 
4,000,000 feet of hardwood flooring is always carried in 
order that carload shipments may be made promptly to 
all parts of the country. The pride of the company is 
the factory in which ‘‘ Acorn Brand’? flooring is made 
and the mill especially is worthy of careful study, for 
it shows why this flooring is always uniform in grade, 
manufacture and appearance. In the planing mill there 
are eleven machines continually at work manufacturing 
‘‘Acorn Brand’? oak flooring. Each mill and the sub- 
sidiary machines are so organized that they each make a 
separate unit, the product of which is trademarked 


and identified by a stamp. After being side matched 
the flooring passes to an end matcher where one end 
is squared and matched. This end matching is done 
on machines designed by Mr. Taylor (who is connected 
with the company) and manufactured especially for it. 
The ends are always cut absolutely square and perfectly 
matched as the operation is automatic and does not leave 
room for imperfections to creep in. The piece of floor- 
ing then goes to the other end matcher and from there 
to a short sorting table where every piece is graded and 
placed in a compartment marked for that grade and 
length. These pieces in turn are taken out of the com- 
partments by another man who regrades them and in- 
spects them carefully and puts them on the special 
bundling machines. This means that ‘‘Acorn Brand’’ 
oak flooring is graded by two men and furthermore that 
each man grades from opposite ends so that the possi- 
bility of imperfections getting by are very greatly de- 
creased. But this is not enough to satisfy the Nash- 
ville Hardwood Flooring Co., for an inspector is main- 
tained for every three machines and he continually 
passes from one to the other, inspecting the grading 
and milling, and measuring with steel gages to see that 
the proper thickness is always maintained. Over all 
the inspectors and graders there is a head inspector who 
inspects the grading in the planing mill and the opera- 
tions in the shed and storage warehouse. By this ar- 
rangement a continual check is kept on the work done 
by each man and if any shipment should happen to get 
out that was improperly graded or manufactured it is 
easy to trace back the trouble to the man that was re- 
sponsible. Therefore there is no chance for poor work- 
manship or poor grading to ‘‘get by’’ in the manufac- 
ture of ‘‘ Acorn Brand’’ oak flooring. 

In the warehouse the same care is exercised in han- 
dling and storing all of the flooring. In-one of the ac- 
companying illustrations men are shown in one of the 
warehouses wrapping %-inch clear plain white oak floor- 
ing in paper. In fact, all of the %-inch flooring for local 
shipment is securely wrapped in heavy paper as shown, 
the grades stenciled on it, and, if desired, the name of 
the retailer by whom it is to be sold. This protects the 
flooring from dust and dirt and is an exclusive feature 
of the service of the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
The company manufacturers ‘‘ Acorn Brand’’ parquetry 








EXTERIOR VIEW OF PLANT OF NASHVILLE HARDWOOD FLOORING CO. 








WRAPPING %-INCH CLEAR, PLAIN WHITE OAK “ACORN BRAND” FLOORING 


strips, oak squares, square edge flooring strips, wood car- 
pets ete. In fact, every useable inch of oak lumber 
is manufactured into a useful article which improves the 
length of the standard grades by doing away with the 
inclusion of any short lengths. Users of oak flooring 
especially appreciate this as it makes a better floor. 

The distributing and shipping facilities of the com- 
pany are equal to its high manufacturing standard. 
West Nashville, the shipping point of the Nashville 
plant, handles a greater tonnage than any point on the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad. As Nash- 
ville is a large consumer of rough lumber as well as 
the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. many cars come 
to Nashville and are unloaded and are of course avail- 
able for loading out hardwood flooring. Practically all 
of the lumber used by the Nashville Hardwood Flooring 
Co. comes in in cars and these cars are available for its 
use in loading out and as not as much space is needed 
for finished as for rough lumber the supply is usually 
adequate. If this is not the case its connection with 
John B. Ransom & Co. is such that empty cars may 
frequently be obtained from that company. For the con- 
venience of the New York market a warehouse is main- 
tained in New York City by George H. Storm & Co. 

The most important outside warehouse of the com- 
pany, however, is the one maintained in Chicago under 
the firm’s name and managed by E. Bartholomew. This 
warehouse is in the Chicago Junction Railway Terminal 
Building where access is easily available to all railroads 
and with a switch yard capacity of over fifty cars. For 
the benefit of the local trade and for local shipments 
1,000,000 feet of ‘‘Acorn Brand’’ oak flooring and 
Michigan hard maple flooring is carried. This hard 
maple flooring is sold under the name of ‘‘ Superior 
Brand’’ and the company is in a position to make and 
does make carload shipments to the trade. The lumber 
stored in the Chicago warehouse is stored in a building 
that is steam heated and damp proof and all loading and 
unloading is conducted under roof. 

Excellence of manufacture and grade together with 
capable salesmanship and first class distribution facili- 
ties are appreciated by the trade as is shown by the fact 
that 50 percent more of ‘‘Acorn Brand’’ oak flooring 
is being sold thru retail lumber dealers exclusively than 
any other make. 
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EXCESS PROFITS REGULATIONS ARE EXPLAINED 


Statement Shows Status of Invested Capital—Appli- 
cations and Exemptions Cited 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has finally completed the Excess Profits Regu- 
lations and sent them to the Government Printing Office 
to be printed for immediate distribution. 

In a statement regarding the regulations the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue says that the provisions of 
most general interest to the public are those that deal 
with the definition of invested capital of corporations and 
partnerships and with the treatment under Section 210 
of cases in which the capital can not be satisfactorily 
determined and under Section 209 of cases of nominal 
capital, The statement continues: 


The provisions of Section 210, which permit the deduction 
to be computed by reference to the deductions as determined 
in the ordinary way in the case of representative concerns 
engaged in the same trade or business, are held to apply to 
a number of classes of exceptional cases among which are 
the following : 

(1) Where on account of defective accounting it is impos- 
sible to accurately compute the invested capital. 

(2) In case of a foreign taxpayer, where the secretary 
finds upon application that the expense of securing the neces- 
sary data is unreasonable in view of the amount of tax in- 
volved or that it is impracticable to determine either the en- 
tire invested capital or the entire net income. 

(3) Long established business concerns which by reason of 
conservative accounting or the form and manner of their 
organization would, thru the operation of Section 207, be 
placed at a disadvantage in competition with representative 
concerns doing a similar business. 

(4) Where the invested capital is seriously disproportion- 
ate to the taxable income, as for example because of the 
realization in one year of the earnings of capital unproduc- 
tively invested thru a period of years, or of the fruits of 
activities antedating the taxable year, or because of in- 
ability to recognize or properly allow for amortization, 
obsolescense, or exceptional depreciation due to the present 
war. 


Further the statement regarding the regulations says: 


Section 209, which provides an 8 percent rate in the case 
of taxpayers having only a nominal invested capital, is held 
to apply primarily to occupations, professions, trades and 
businesses engaged principally in rendering personal services 
and in which the employment of capital is not necessary, and 
the earnings of which are to be ascribed primarily to the 
activities of the owners. 

In general, nominal capital is defined as a small or negli- 
gible capital whose use in a particular trade or business is 
incidental, and does not include a business which, because 
of conditions arising from the war or exceptional opportunity 
for profits, earns a disproportionately high rate of profit dur- 
ing the taxable year, if it belongs to a class which necessarily 
and customarily requires capital for its operation ; nor to cor- 
porations which, altho their capitalization is nominal, em- 
ploy a substantial amount of capital in their business; nor 
to a business having a substantial capital but whose invested 
capital within the meaning of Section 207 is reduced to a 
nominal amount by the operation of the restrictive clauses 
of that section. 

The law provides that all of the activities of a corporation 
or partnership shall constitute a single business and that its 
income is deemed to be derived from that business. Where 
a corporation or partnership, however, is engaged in a busi- 
ness having no invested capital, and is also engaged in a 
separate business having invested capital, it is provided in 
the regulations that its entire income will be held to be of 
the same class as the income from its principal business and 
to take the rate of tax applicable to that business. 

In the case of an individual engaged in one or more trades 
or businesses having invested capital and also having income 
of a class taxable at the 8 percent rate, the regulations pro- 
vide that all the income of each class shall be lumped to- 
gether and the aggregate of each class taxed separately at 
the rates applicable to that class. The specific exemption of 
$6,000 will be allowed as to each class. 

It is also provided that where dealers in securities make 
trading profits from the sale of investments the income from 
which is exempt from the excess profits tax there may be 
included in their invested capital the proportion of the 
amount invested in such securities which the trading profit 
bears to the entire return from such securities during the tax- 
able year. In such cases the trading profit is of course sub- 
ject to the tax. 

Returns are to be made and the tax paid at the same time 
as the income tax. 


As to Computations of Invested Capital 


The provision which is probably of the greatest general 
interest is that which lays down the rule for the computation 
of the invested capital of corporations and partnerships. The 
law provides that the invested capital shall consist of the 
actual capital paid in and of the paid in or earned surplus 
and undivided profits, exclusive of the undivided profits of 
the taxable year. The law also prescribes certain limitations 
upon the valuation of assets and other items. The regula- 
tions provide that the total of the capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits as shown cn the books, adjusted as required 
by the limitations just referred to and as permitted by cer- 
tain other provisions of the regulations, shall constitute the 
invested capital. In the few cases, however, where this total 
exceeds the adjusted value of the admissible assets (the law 
expressly excludes assets the income from which is tax-free) 
the invested capital must be reduced so as not to exceed the 
total value of the admissible assets. If there has been any 
change in the invested capital during the taxable year the 
monthly average shall be taken. 

In addition to the express provisions of the law relating 
to invested capital, several of the provisions of the regula- 
tions supplementing those of the law are of the greatest im- 
portance. If because of failure to provide for depletion, de- 
preciation, obsolescence, or other expenses of losses, the 
books of the corporation or partnership do not show its true 
surplus or undivided profits, the necessary corrections must be 
made. But, on the other hand, amounts which have been 
expended in the past for plant, equipment, or other tangible 
property still owned and in active use by the corporation or 
partnership, and which have been charged as current expense, 
may, unless such expense has been claimed as a deduction 
under the Income Tax Acts of 1913 or 1916, be added to the 
surplus account, proper allowance being made for depletion 
or obsolescence. Amounts so expended for good will, trade- 
marks, trade-brands, franchises, and other like intangible 
assets may be added only if bona fide payment was made 
therefor specifically as such in eash or tangible property. 
No readjustment can be allowed, however, for expenditures 
made for the general development of intangible assets, but 
such cases may, to some extent, be provided for under Sec- 
tion 210, to which reference has already been made. 

Another important provision relating to the invested capi- 
tal of a corporation or partnership is that when it can be 
shown by satisfactory evidence that tangible property has 
been conveyed to it by gift or at a value clearly and sub- 
stantially in excess of the cash or par value of the stock ex- 
changed therefor, then the amount of the excess shall be in- 
cluded as paid in surplus. 


Specific Applications 

The invested capital of mutual insurance companies will 
consist of the sum of any surplus or contingent reserves main- 
tained for the general use of the business and any legal re- 
serves the net additions to which are included in the net 
income subject to the tax. These companies are, of course, 
like all other corporations, subject to the general restriction 
already mentioned relating to tax-free asséts. 

One other important provision relating to corporations is 
that every corporation must describe in its return all its 
relations with other affiliated corporations, and that in cer- 
tain cases the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may re- 
quire such affiliated corporations to make a consolidated re- 
turn of net income and invested capital. Further provision 
is also made for the assessment of the tax on the basis of 
such consolidated returns in certain cases. 

While the law expressly provides that in the case of a cor- 
poration or partnership all of its income shall be deemed to 
be derived from trade or business, in the case of an individual, 
however, only that portion of the income which arises from 
trade or business is subject to this tax and the definition of 
trade or business becomes especially important. The regu- 
lations provide that all occupations and professions and all 
activities for gain, profit, or livelihood, entered into with 
sufficient frequency or occupying such portion of the individ- 
ual’s time or attention as to constitute a vocation, shall be 
considered trades or businesses, even tho not continuously 
carried on during the whole of the year, and that all of the 
income arising therefrom shall be included in his return for 
excess profits tax. Gains or profits from transactions en- 
tered into for profit but which are isolated, incidental, or so 
infrequent as not to constitute an occupation, and income 
from property arising merely from its ownership, including 
interest, rent, and similar income from investments, are in 
the case of an individual not subject to the excess profits 
tax, except in those cases where the management of such 
investments really amounts to a trade or business. 

Other provisions of interest to individuals are those 
that provide that the profits of the taxable year may, if 
put back into the business, be included as invested cap- 
ital, and that a member of a partnership who receives 
a salary from the partnership is also entitled to a deduc- 
tion of $6,000 in computing his excess profits tax upon 
the salary. 


ORGANIZING SHIP BUILDERS AS A RESERVE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—Charles Piez, general 
manager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation Shipping 
Board, today sent to the governors of all States the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

The United States Shipping Board, the Department of 
Labor and the State Councils of Defense have undertaken to 
enroll 250,000 artisans and skilled mechanics for service in 
the shipyards, under the name of “The United States Ship- 
yard Volunteers of the Public Service Reserve.” 

Without this great industrial army, ready to take its place 
as the need for labor ever grows more urgent, we can not 
earry out the ship building program on which hangs the fate 
of our army in France and of our Allies the world over. ‘To 
win the war our first need is ships, and to build ships our 
first need is earnest skilled labor. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that the men en- 
rolled are not asked to rush immediately to the yards, but 
will be drawn into service in the shipyards only as places are 
found for them and in such fashion as to disturb manufac- 
turing conditions thruout the country as little as possible. 

Will you give to ‘The United States Shipyard Volunteers” 
the force of your official influence by a proclamation calling 
the mechanics of your State to enroll for this great service? 

It is well known to all in close touch with the shipping 
situation that the big problem now confronting Chair- 
man Hurley, General Manager Piez and other officials 
is labor. Frankly, the conviction expressed is that un- 
less the rank and file of the people rally behind the ship- 
building program by supplying the great reserve force of 
workers it will not be possible to supply the amount 
of tonnage required to maintain a large American army 
in France and contribute materially to the needs of 
Great Britain, France and Italy, which are urgent and 
absolute. ; 

No doubt exists that a sufficient number of troop 
ships can be secured to take the fighting men across. 
The bigger problem is to get the necessary cargo ships 
to keep a vast volume of supplies and material going 
in an unbroken stream. With ample workers—artisans 
and mechanics—Uncle Sam can turn out ships at a 
rapid rate. Without an ample labor reserve he can not 
do so. That is the situation in a nutshell as it appeals 
to Mr. Piez and Chairman Hurley. 

Fortunately, arrangements are about to-be completed 
with Holland under which a considerable Dutch tonnage, 
now virtually lying idle in our ports, will be diverted 
to the coastwise and Central and South American trade, 
thus freeing a similar tonnage for the trans-Atlantic 
service. But that will be only a small proportion of the 
tonnage required. It is estimated that every fighting 
man in France should have five gross tons of shipping 
behind him. For an army of a million men, which it is 
hoped we will have ‘‘over there’’ before the end of 1918, 
5,000,000 tons will be required. If the number should 
be increased to 1,500,000 fighting men, which has been 
predicted as a possibility, the tonnage requirement would 
be 7,500,000 tons. 

It is betraying no secret to say that after the American 
expeditionary force reaches a certain figure the former 
German passenger and freight steamers, some of them 
having enormous tonnage capacity, which are now used 
as transports, will be temporarily turned into supply 
ships, thus adding materially to the available tonnage. 
Even when viewed from the most favorable standpoint, 
however, the shipping situation presents problems that 
give officials grave concern. Chief among them, the one 
often emphasized heretofore, and today again strongly 
emphasized by Mr. Piez, is the labor supply. Uncle Sam 
must know just where he can get a given number of 
workers at a specified time. 

Much continues to be heard about the Hog Island fab- 
ricated steel plant of the American International Ship- 
building Corporation. It may give AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN readers a little satisfaction to know that all is not 
going smoothly with the steel shipbuilding program. So 
many ‘‘knocks’’ have been heard about wooden ships 
that one would have been justified in believing that every- 
thing was working as smoothly as a new saw in the steel 
end of the construction program. 








There has been much delay in the construction of the 
Hog Island plant and even the location now is under 
serious criticism, whether deservedly so or not. There 
appears to be ample labor at the Hog Island plant, which 
is still in course of construction and where keels for 
steel ships will not be laid for some time. In fact, it 
is said that working men are in each other’s way at Hog 
Island. Chairman Hurley recently visited the yard and 
came away fully convinced, as an experienced business 
man, that the labor at that place is not handled effi- 
ciently. 





PRIORITIES REGULATIONS OUTLINED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—The Council of National 
Defense today issued the following statement: 

The Priorities Division of the War Industries Board today 
made public Priority Circular No. 8, defining the regulations 
which the Priorities Division now has in effect for determin- 
ing precedence in orders and work and describing the methods 
of administering them. 

The regulations are subscribed to by the Secretary of War, 
Secretary of the Navy, the chairman of the Shipping Board 
and the president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
the chairman of the Council of National Defense. The cir- 
cular discloses a much wider field of operations than that 
defined in the first circular issued in September of last year, 

The priority regulations apply to all individuals, firms, 
associations and corporations engaged in the production of 
copper, iron and steel and in the manufacture of their prod- 
ucts; of chemicals, cotton duck and woolen cloth, and all 
such other raw materials and manufactured products as the 
committee may deem necessary from time to time. 

Under the new regulations, all orders and work are divided 
into four general classes, instead of three as_ heretofore: 
Class AA, Class A, Class B and Class C, with such sub- 
divisions as AA-1, Class AA-2 etec., Class A-1, Class B-1 ete. 
Class AA comprises only emergency war work of a special or 
urgent nature. Class A comprises all other war work; that 
is to say, orders and work necessary to carry on the war such 
as arms, ammunition, destroyers, submarines, airplanes, loco- 
motives etc. and the materials or commodities required in 
their production or manufacture. Class B comprises orders 
and work which, while not primarily designed for the prose- 
cution of the war, yet are of public interest and essential 
to the national welfare or otherwise of special importance, 
Class C comprises all orders and work not embraced in the 
other three classifications and no certificate will be issued 
therefor. All orders, work or materials not covered by prior- 
ity certificates will fall within Class C. 

The new regulations in no way change or modify any 
priority orders previously issued. The rule of procedure 
from now on is that orders and work in Class AA shall take 
precedence of those in all other classes; orders and work in 
Class A preceding those in Class B and those, in turn, orders 
and work in Class C, irrespective of the dates the orders were 
placed. 

The circular adds: 


The classification of an order simply means that it shall 
be given such precedence over orders of a lower classification 
as may be necessary (and only such as may be necessary) to 
insure delivery on the date specified in the order. It does 
not mean that work should cease on orders of a lower classi- 
fication or that the order should be completed and delivery 
made in advance of orders taking a lower classification if 
this is not necessary to effect delivery within the date speci- 
fied. The one to whom a priority certificate is directed 
should make his own production plans so as to get the maxi- 
mum of efficiency out of his operations, making all deliveries 
at the times contracted for, if possible, and, where this is 
not possible, giving precedence to the orders taking the high- 
est classification. 

As a general rule, where an application for priority certifi- 
cate is necessary, it should be made by the one placing the 
order on which the application is based, in the name of the 
department or official for whose account the order has been 
placed, whether of the United States Government or one of 
the Allied Governments. In the latter case, the application 
must be made thru and with the written approval of the War 
Mission which is representing that particular government in 
this country. Government contractors or sub-contractors, 
however, may make application for priority direct to the 
committee if their need is urgent. 

The committee does not administer priority on coal and 
coke, or foods and feed, which are handled by the Fuel and 
Food Administrations. The committee will, however, con- 
sider applications for priority assistance to procure tools, 
equipment, or supplies for the production of these commodi- 
ties. The committee’s work does not cover transportation 
and it does not attempt to expedite transportation. 

No industry, plant, material or commodity will be classi- 
fied as such. Only specific orders for materials, commodities, 
or work are classified according to their importance in war 
preparation or in work necessary to the public interest and 
essential to the national welfare, or otherwise of exceptional 
importance. 


‘¢The paramount purpose of priorities,’’ the circular 
says, ‘‘is the selective mobilization of the products of 
the soil, the mines, and the factories for direct and in- 
direct war needs in such a way as will most effectually 
contribute toward winning the war. In requesting pri- 
ority the petitioner should join with the committee in 
applying the test: To what extent, if at all, will the 
granting of this application contribute, directly or in- 
directly, toward winning the war; and if at all, how 
urgent is the need???’ 





WOODEN SHIP PROGRAM GETS IMPETUS 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—A prominent southern 
lumberman said recently that a southern ship yard is now 
building for the British Government five 5,000-ton wooden 
ships. He added: 


The remarkable thing about these five ships in view of all 
the changes and trouble we had in getting wooden ships 
started for the Shipping Board is the fact that the timbers 
which are being used for them are considerably smaller than 
those going into the Ferris type of standard wooden ship. 
The 5,000-ton ships promise to be stiffer and in other respects 
better than the 3,500-ton vessels. a 

Another fact of great interest to the lumbermen of the 
country is that the British, French and Italian Governments 
have to date sought permission, thru various large concerns 
in this country, to build a larger wooden tonnage than has 
been contracted for by the Shipping Board. This is just one 
more argument in favor of the wooden ship, and it looks like 
a most powerful one. 

The concern that is building the five 5,000-ton ships for 
Great Britain managed to get priority orders thru for its 
material, which is moving in fine shape. 


A communication received by the West Coast Lumber 
Emergency Bureau last week gives the names of ship yards 
on this side of the continent to which an aggregate of 
10,591,038 feet of large fir timbers has been shipped 
for yellow pine ships. This does not represent «all the 
Douglas fir that is now on wheels bound for the Hust and 
South. 

It is predicted that by midsummer tonnage will be 
launched in huge amounts and that the problem soon will 
be to provide competent crews to man the new ships. 

A member of the Georgia-Florida Bureau, who has not 
taken kindly to the criticism of the Shipping Board and 
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the Emergency Fleet Corporation as a general proposi- 
tion, said: 

Of course, many mistakes and more changes were made. 
But that now is past. We must remember that the building 
program on which the Shipping Board has embarked is the 
most gigantic ever undertaken in history. They had to build 
up from little or nothing and expand enormously. It takes 
much time to do that. The job is a huge one. That unprac- 
tical and incompetent men have been taken into the organi- 
gation here and there is not at all surprising. But be patient 
a little while longer and you wil! begin to see really astound- 
ing results, unless I am very much mistaken. 

The biggest mistake made, as I see it, was the failure of 
the Shipping Board at the outset to take the larger timbers 
in Douglas fir. This would have facilitated the construction 
work to a remarkable degree. The difference already is very 
striking, since big fir timbers are beginning to arrive in large 
numbers. 





MAY CREATE A WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—Secretary MeAdoo’s bill 
ereating a War Finance Corporation was introduced in 
the Senate and House today by Senator Simmons and 
Majority Leader Kitchin, respectively. This important 
measure provides: 


. A War Finance Corporation with a capital of $500,- 
000,000 paid by the Government. 2. Issuance of notes to 
the extent of $4,000,000,000. 38. Credit to banks, bankers, 
or trust companies upon loans made to persons engaged in 
war operations. 4. Direct financing of enterprises whose 
operations are necessary to the successful conduct of the war 
but whose backers for good and sufficient reasons are un- 
able to secure financial backing through the usual channels. 
5. Restriction of the use of capital over $100,000 in busi- 
ness enterprises by prohibiting loans by banks on bonds or 
other securities. 6. Violations of the act punishable by a 
fine of $5, four years’ imprisonment, or both. 


Senator Simmons and Mr. Kitchin announced that the 
measure would be immediately referred to the Senate 
Finance Committee and the House Ways and Means 
Committee, hearings arranged ete. Whether extended 
hearings will be granted is not yet apparent. Mr. 
McAdoo will be invited to appear before both commit- 
tees at an early date. 

“The bill is introduced as an administration meas- 
ure’? said Mr. Kitchin. ‘‘The wisdom and _ necessity 
of amendments will be duly considered by the Ways and 
Means Committee. The main idea of the bill I consider 
wise, since it is designed to furnish the means for the 
more effectual prosecution of the war.’’ 


AMERICAN WOODSMEN AT WORK IN FRANCE 


WasHINGToN, D. C., Feb. 5.—Henry 8S. Graves, head of 
the United States Forest Service, returned to Washington 
from France late last week and will assume active charge 
of his work here, surrendering his commission as a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Army. Said Lieut.-Col. Graves: 


The Tenth Engineers and the first battalions of the Twen- 
tieth Engineers (Forest) were busy getting out lumber and 
timber when I left France. They are doing splendid work 
and their activities have been highly commended by the 
French and American authorities on the other side. 

The part that lumber is playing in the preparations for 
war over there is enormous. Every time one turns around 
there is another demand for lumber or timber for railroad 
construction or repair, for bridge building, for roads to make 
possible transporting of heavy artillery, for trench construc- 
tion, barracks, hospitals, docks, storehouses, for temporary 
housing. 

France has the timber and American, Canadian, British and 
French foresters and lumbermen are getting it out. For 
many years France has been carefully conserving her forests. 
The drain unon them by the war is terrific and will require 
generations to replace, but everybody understands that it is 
a military necessity. So the problem is to get the lumber 
and timber required for war purposes. 

If tonnage were available much larger quantities would 
he shipped from the United States, Canada and elsewhere. 
But ships are required for needs considered more vital as 
long as the French forests can supply the demand for lumber, 

One thing IT wish to emphasize is the good health of the 
men of the Tenth Engineers and those of the Twentieth 
who had arrived before I left. They are in excellent shape 
from a health standpoint. Put a forester or lumberman in 
the woods and he knows how to take care of himself. They 
are doing it over there. 

The men are distributed thruout the French forests where 
most needed. There will be a detachment of only twenty men 
at one point, while cighty or more will be working elsewhere. 
This is the real reason for making the Twentieth Engineers 
the largest regiment in the world. They are not to be worked 
ag regiments, or even as battalions, but each battalion will 
be split up into smaller units and put to work at points most 
convenient to the lumber supply and the point of consumption. 

The American boys are making a splendid impression upon 
the French. There had been some little gossip about a_regi- 
ment of tree doctors, but when the French forest officials 
and other authorities saw our boys get to work and turn out 
the lumber, piling, planking and timbers nothing more was 
heard along this line. 





Mr. Graves was deeply impressed with the American 
soldiers generally. He said: 

I saw our fighting forces all over France. They surely are 
4 fine looking, upstanding, husky and gritty aggregation of 
fighters. Everywhere they have had a chance so far they 
have made good in great shape and will continue to do so. 
Nobody on this side need have the slightest doubt as to what 
our-fighting men will do when they begin operations on a 
large scale; they will put up a great fight. 

Mr. Graves desired to emphasize the fact that the men 
of the Tenth and Twentieth Engineers greatly appreciate 
all that has been done for them in the way of relief work. 
He said everything that has been sent over has reached 
the right spot. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Graves went to France in 
June, months ahead of the Tenth Engineers. There was 
4 lot of preliminary work in building up a central organi- 
zation, esta’ lishing relations with the French Forest: Serv- 
ee and bringing about coérdination between the Ameri- 
‘an and other woods workers. This was accomplished 

efore the arrival of the Tenth Engineers, and the men 
of this regiment went right into the woods and got to 
Work without delay. They were sending out forest prod- 
ucts in short order. 

he organization is working smoothly and getting ex- 
cellent results all along the line. Forest products are 
ing turned out for the American Expeditionary Force, 
the British and French armies, and for other uses inci- 
dental to the prosecution of the war and temporary re- 
‘onstruction as territory held by the enemy is reclaimed. 
A large quantity of French forest products also is being 
cut for the Belgians. 
‘ 
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CONSIDER ADMINISTRATION RAILROAD BILL 


_ WasurneTon, D. C., Feb. 4.—The Senate committee on 
interstate commerce is making material progress with 
the consideration of the Administration railroad bill. 
An important problem was disposed of when the com- 
mittee adopted an amendment providing that the control 
of the railroads by the Federal Government shall cease 
eighteen months after the close of the war. 

This amendment was adopted after members of the 
committee had called at the White House and discussed 
the matter with President Wilson. It removes one of 
the principal objections to the passage of the bill. 

Director General of Railroads McAdoo while a witness 
before the committee urged that the period of Federal 
control be left indefinite, and advanced numerous strong 
arguments in support of his contention. Opposition to 
the possibility of the Government retaining control of 
the roads indefinitely, however, was so determined that 
the President gave his approval to the eighteen month 
limit after the end of the war. 

Another important amendment adopted after the White 
House conference gives the President authority to initi- 
ate rate changes, but with the right of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to pass upon them. 

The committee also voted to eliminate the provision of 
the bill placing railroad employees under the Federal 
workmen’s compensation act. This change was made on 
recommendation of representatives of the four big rail- 
road brotherhoods. The change makes the railroads 
liable for damages for injury to their employees. 

The amendment authorizing the President to initiate 
changes in rates reads as follows: 

Whenever in his opinion the public interest requires the 
President may initiate rates by filing the same with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Said rates shall be fair, 
reasonable and just and shall take effect at such time and 
upon such notice as he may direct; but the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall upon complaint enter upon a hear- 
ing concerning the justness and reasonableness of so much 
of any order of the President as establishes or changes any 
rate, fare, charge or classification of any carrier under Fed- 
eral control, and may consider all the facts and circum- 
stances existing at the time of the making of the rate. After 
full hearing the commission may make such findings and 
orders as are authorized by the Act to Regulate Commerce 
as amended. 


Clifford Thorne, commenting on these changes, said: 


Retaining full jurisdiction over rates in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is an event of historic consequence. 
This follows a memorable list of efforts to weaken or destroy 
the power of the commission. It is probably safe now to 
assume that this tribunal has come to stav in our system of 
government. The Interstate Commerce Commission, second 
only to the Supreme Court of the United States, is the great- 
est tribunal on the American continent for the determination 
of controversies between men, 

The second amendment, which prevents decapitalization of 
additions and betterments made out of earnings or surplus 
during Federal control, is the recognition of a great principle 
areund which many battles have been waged in the past. 

There is room for very much improvement in both of these 
measures as now recommended by the committee and it is 
earnestly hoped that these changes will be brought about by 
the Honse committee or in conference. 

The President originating rates will lend a great prestige 
to any changes desired by the railroads. Certainly he should 
not originate rates without a full hearing. It would he very 
desirable if that part of the bill could be amended leaving 
the power still with the carrier to initiate rates. The mens- 
ure relative to surplus still leaves the excessive guaranties 
of all surplus earnings altho improvements out of surplus 
can not be capitalized. T believe the security holders in 
American railroads would be content with a Government 
cuaranty of interest and dividends, nroviding the properties 
were kept up to their present condition and improvements 
where necessary were constructed under Federal control. 


~ ~- 


SEEK BETTER CAR SERVICE 


Osukosu, Wis., Feb. 4.—Many mills in Wisconsin and 
Michigon the owners of which are members of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association have been 
complaining recently to Traffic Manager F, M. Ducker of 
the unprecedented car shortage and difficulties under which 
they are now laboring in their efforts fo move stock, in 
most cases indirectly for war purposes. Mr. Ducker fs col- 
lecting information from members concerning the situation 
which existed for the two-week period ended Jan. 26, cov- 
ering mill products as well as forest products, with a view to 
placing the matter before the regional director general of 
Federal transportation at Chicago and the Federal Car 
Service Commission at Washington. Mr. Ducker is con- 
fident it will be possible to obtain some material relief in 
the future. 
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UNEARTHS RULING OF PRESENT INTEREST 


Sr, Lours, Mo., Feb. 5.--Does the date of shipment govern 
such matters as demurrage, storage and reconsignments ? 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled that it does. 
Members of Division F-—yvyellow pine wholesalers—of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis have unearthed a ruling 
made in 1916 by George PB. McGinty, secretary of the com- 
mission, which has particular reference to and especial bear- 
ing on present conditions, and is timely in view of the fact 
that some railroads are contending that the present demur- 
rage and reconsignments regulations are in effect when cars 
reach junction or destination points no matter when they 
are shipped. The letter from Mr. McGinty, which was ad- 
dressed to the South Arkansas Lumber Co., and which applies 
ow. as it did then, follows: 
‘ The commission has received your letter of July 18, 1916, 
relative to the charges for the detention of cars forwarded 
prior to 7 a. m. June 15, 1916, that were detained in transit 


t t date. 
ai Be A you submit shows that the matter has 
heen taken up with M. W. Rotchford, manager of the bese 
ern Demurrage & Storage Bureau, in connection with which 
he contends that since the car in question was held for re- 
consignment at Hast St. Louis. Ill., the demurrage tariff gov- 
erning was that in effect on the date the shipment was for- 
warded. In its Conference Ruling No. 473 the commission 
said: 


473—-Demurrage and storage rules: Upon inquiry and 


e the confusion that exists among carriers and 
teippers it is held that demurrage and storage in transit 
are controlled by the tariff in effect when the initial move- 
ment begins; that demurrage on outbound shipments is 
controlled by the tariff in effect when the car is actually 
set for loading; that demurrage and track storage at 


destination are controlled by the tariff in effect when the 

car is actually or constructively set for unloading; and 

that offtrack storage by a carrier at destination, in its - 
warehouse or otherwise, is controlled by the tariff in effect 
at the time such storage begins. 

This being the attitude of the commission, it follows that 
the demurrage rules applicable on a car held at a recon- 
signing point beyond the free time were the rules in effect 
at the time the shipment was forwarded from point of origin. 





PLANS FOR POWDER PLANTS COMPLETED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—The War Department last 
night formally announced the completion of plans and 
contracts for the construction of the two big smokeless 
powder plants at Charleston, W. Va., and Nashville, Tenn. 

The plants will cost approximately $50,000,000 each 
and will have a daily capacity of 500,000 pounds of 
smokeless powder each, or a total of 1,000,000 pounds a 
day. This is said to be 80 percent of the product of the 
great Du Pont powder mills. 

While the Thompson-Starrett Co. of New York will 
build the Charleston plant and has been at work on it for 
some time, the Du Pont Engineering Co., a subsidiary of 
the Du Pont Powder Co., will build the Nashville plant, 
The Du Pont company will put the Tennessee plant into 
operation and will actively operate it until it is in smooth 
running order. 

As an engineering fee the Du Pont Engineering Co. will 
receive $500,000 for its preliminary services at Nash- 
ville. For this sum the company agrees to obtain from 
the Du Pont Powder Co, plans, drawings, processes and 
other requisites to the construction of a plant to cost 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000. 

For the execution of its contract, the building of the 
plant and installation of machinery and processes, the 
Du Pont company will receive 3 percent on the total cost of 
the plant. It is estimated that the total fee, including 
the $500,000 engineering fee and the percentage allow- 
ance for construction, can not exceed $2,000,000. If pos- 
sible the cost will be held down to $40,000,000. Almost 
invariably, however, costs increase and estimates for war 
emergency construction have proved to be too low. 

During the period in which the Du Pont company oper- 
ates the completed plant it will receive 34% cents per 
pound on every pound of powder turned out. 

Much of the product of the two new plants will be 
available for the allied nations. It is deemed more ex- 
pedient to ship the finished product abroad than to fur- 
nish the Allies with raw materials, From 10,000 to 15,000 
men will be employed at each of the two#eGovernment 
powder factories, 

The initial output at each plant is expected not later 
than August next. By that time at least a part of the 
two factories will be in operation and the completioa of 
all construction work with the maximum output will be 
reached as rapidly as possible. 

Negotiations for the construction of the two plants 
were conducted by Assistant Secretary of War Crowell 
and Daniel C. Jackling, of New York, special representa- 
tive of the War Department. 

When completed the two plants probably will be offi- 
cially designated as The United States Smokeless Powder 
Factories, and will be under the directorship of Mr. 
Jackling, with Maj. Seeley W. Mudd, Engineers, U. 8. R., 
as assistant director. 





WILL NOT ENFORCE 8-HOUR DAY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—The following letter, 
written by Secretary of Labor Wilson to Senator Jones 
of Washington, indicates that the Administration is not 
disposed to press the enforcement of an 8-hour work day 
on the Pacific coast. This letter, for the present at least, 
would seem to dispose of the 8-hour matter. It follows: 
My Dear SENATOR: 

Referring to our correspondence relative to the proposed 
introduction of the basic 8-hour work day in the Pacific 
Northwest lumber field, since writing you on Jan. 25, I have 
been advised by the Secretary of War that the lumbermen of 
that section have stated that they would abide by any direc- 
tions given by Colonel Disque in the application of the basic 
8-hour work day in that field or any part of it. Colonel 
Disque is the representative of the War Department in con- 
nection with the production of spruce for airplane purposes, 
No further action will be taken by me pending the result of 
his efforts. If he succeeds in getting sufficient supply of 
spruce and fir to meet the needs of the Government, the con- 
templated recommendation will not be pressed. 

W. B. WILSON, Secretary. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA BUREAU FARES WELL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—To date the Georgia- 
Florida Emergency Bureau has shipped upward of 32,- 
000,000 feet of lumber for use at the quartermaster 
officers’ training camp at Jacksonville, Fla. ‘The original 
order was for approximately 14,500,000 feet. There was 
talk of placing only 75 percent of this with the bureau, 
but finally the entire amount was placed and the sug- 
gestion made that the bureau be permitted to over-place 
the order 10 percent as a safety proposition. The lat- 
ter proposal was rejected. Sincé that time the order 
has been over-placed, not 10 percent, but more than 100 
percent. Without exception, on cantonment construc- 
tion work the original estimates for lumber have been 
greatly increased, . 

During the last few days the Georgia-Florida bureau 
has received orders aggregating 5,500,000 feet of lumber, 
destined to seven different points. Of this total, 1,700,- 
000 feet will go to Porto Rico for the construction of the 
camp there for training Porto Ricans brought into the 
service under the selective draft act. 

While no direct order was received, the Southern Pine 
bureau has furnished 2,500,000 feet for Porto Rico. 
This lumber had been purchased for another purpose 
and was turned over for the Porto Rican job. 
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HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS HOLD MEMORABLE ANNUAL 





“Open Competition Plan’ Endorsed as a Practical, Sane Method of Benefiting All Lumber- 
men—Support Pledged to Government—Association Shows Healthy Growth 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 5.—Coming at the conclusion 
of the most successful year in the organization’s life, 
the sixteenth annual convention of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States may justly 
and truely be termed by far the most successful annual 
convention of the association. The year was distin 
guished by the accomplishment of much that has lent, 
and will continue to lend, stability and importance to 
the hardwood industry; it was distinct!y a working 
growing, developing year. An association is some- 
thing like a man; its growth and life history conform 
to the growth and development of a man from a boy. 
Carrying out this analogy, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States may be said to have 
grown to full stature during the last year; it now stands 
forth in the full, lusty strength of young and confident 
manhood, equipped and ready to accomplish much good 
for the industry as a whole; its period of pure growth 
ended, it now enters upon the period of fruiting, of ac- 
complishing those things toward which the growth has 
tended. 

And the convention was like the year—serious, pur 
poseful, helpful, and full of accomplishment. The pro 
gram was not a light one—the spirit of war forbade 
that. Thru all the speeches, thru all the discussions 
ran a distinct and pleasant flavor of patriotism, of de 
termination to fight unyieldingly, of loyalty to the United 
States and our Allies in the fight against kaiserism. 
The speakers, standing square-shouldered and sincere, 
saw many men gathered from the North, the South, the 
East, and the West. They were men who know the si 
lence of the woods; in their faces they carried the ca 
resses of sun, wind and storm. Perhaps every man had, 
at some time, stood upon a blazing, autumn tinted hill 
side in Indian summer and gazed away at the misty, 
dim hills. Peace, quiet, and content describe the scene; 
the purple mists arising from the distant hills, like the 
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dim camp fires of summer, reluctant to retreat before 
oncoming winter. 

Such men naturally realize the difference between kai- 
serism and democracy, and they not only are wiiling 
to do their part in the war but they have been doing 
it for months. In the convention it came out that the 
members have done much, quietly and efficiently, to make 
the world safe for democracy and that they are just 
beginning. 

The trains have formed a habit of late of running 
behind schedule, so a number of the delegates were late 
in getting to Cincinnati. rains creep along the Ohio 
River now. It is filled with smashed barges, derilect 
boats and logs. Many logs may be seen jutting up 
thru the crumpled ice, the logs peeled clean and white 
and all marks of ownership erased by the action of 
ice and water. Navigation will be handicapped on the 
Ohio this spring until more barges and boats ean be 
built and for a time some of the mills may be short 
of logs. f 

The convention came to order at 11:05 with President 
B. B. Burns, of Huntington, W. Va., presiding. 

In formally opening the sixteenth annual convention 
President Burns did not make a lengthy speech, com 
menting only briefly on past and prospective affairs of 
the association. He said, in part: 

It is sufficient to poi f re are rs 
the soneummation of the ah Beigel wicking, Hype hee 
organization of manufacturers covering the entire hardwood 
production area of the country is not far distant. The rapid 
increase in strength of our organization and the recent or 
ganization of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at Memphis are evidence that the lumbermen recog 
nize more clearly than ever before the need of organized 


activity. 
Report of Secretary 
In presenting the report of the secretary, Frank R. 
Gadd dwelt at some length upon the open price plan 
or ‘‘open competition’’ as he termed it, saying ‘‘the 
most important achievement of the organizati 


vation during 
the last year was the plan for ‘open competition’ adopted 


at the fifteenth annual meeting held here in Cincinnati 
one year ago. The plan has worked out with such bril- 
liant success that the committee feels the only question 
remaining is that of broadening its scope, so that it will 
ultimately comprehend all hardwood manufacturers.’’ 
Some men, he said, do not comprehend what is meant by 
‘fopen competition’? and for their benefit he gave the 
following definition: 

That men are telling each other the truth about their busi- 
ness. Sounds revolutionary, does it not? On its face it 
looks like a foolish proposition. Your experience has taught 
you that in commercial life most men are liars. You would 
not trust your competitor around the corner much less tell 
him the truth about your business, but it has been done and 
by the members of this association. Times are changing and 
with the times, business methods. Secrecy is yielding to pub- 
licity, men are coming out into the open and dealing more 
fairly with one another. As an inevitable result competi- 
tion is undergoing a change; the old is giving way to the 
new, and true competition is taking the place of the false. 

These things are working out in the practical appli- 
cation of the plan. The plan has already shown the 
following results, he said: 

An accurate knowledge of market conditions so that each 


member may gage the market intelligently instead of guess- 
ing at it. 


The advantage of knowing for the first time the exact 
conditions prevailing in the industry. 

Making competition open and above board instead of con- 
cealed, 

Friendly intercourse and confidence instead of jealous dis- 
trust and hatred. 

Greater stability of prices at normal levels without at- 
tempting to control prices. 

Continuing he said: 

“Open Competition’’ means not only open prices but open 
discussion. The plan would not be complete without an 
intelligent discussion of the a which confront the 
industry. The members, therefore, get together every month 
at Cincinnati and Memphis. The spirit of codperation dis- 
played at these meetings has been of no little importance 
in the development of the plan and their importance can 
hardly be overestimated. The acquaintanceship and get- 
together spirit engendered have resulted in quickening and 
vivifying the interest of all members. 

I can hear some practical man say “That scheme is illegal ; 
it’s all wrong. ‘These fellows get together and fix prices. 
They will all go to jail some day.’”’ Let me say, gentlemen, 
I have yet to hear of a law that tries to prevent men telling 
what they have done. “Open Competition” is not a cloak 
for price fixing. It does not control prices and end compe- 
tition; hence men who wish to do these things are disap- 
pointed. “Open Competition” is the frank statement of 
actual transactions. There are positively no agreements to 
fix or maintain prices and no member is ever criticised for 
any sale he may have made. 

Turning from the ‘‘open competition’’ subject Mr. 
Gadd explained other important activities of the asso- 
ciation during the last year, first mention being made of 
the market letter that is issued monthly and in which 
an unbiased and accurate report on the condition of the 
market and prices that have been paid is set down 
as truthfully as they can be ascertained. Calling at- 
tention to the need of grading lumber right as the most 
vital principle of the hardwood business he told how 
the ‘‘open competition plan’’ increased the work of the 
inspection department during the year, necessitating 
the employment of several new inspectors. The inspec- 
tors continually visit mills of the members, checking 
grades and measurements. A report showing the result 
of these tests is sent to each member of the ‘‘open com- 
petition plan,’’ together with a comparison of the grades 
shipped with a standard grade based on Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association grades. With this informa- 
tion, together with the report of actual prices at which 
sales have been made, the manufacturer can intelligently 
consider the problem of sales. 

After commenting on the commercial reporting service 
of the association and the stock reports Mr. Gadd dwelt 
at length with the activities of the board of governors 
during the year. The board of governors held five meet- 
ings, among the matters attended to and considered be- 
ing the reorganization of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, codperation with the before-men- 
tioned association in efforts to bring about uniform terms 
of sale, appointment of a committee to consider the war 
profits tax, the pledging of the unswerving loyalty and 
all of the resources of the association to the Govern- 
ment, the inauguration of a movement to get all lumber 
manufacturers’ associations to adopt as standard a 
board rule with a half foot mark on it, and the 8-hour 
day. The association also placed itself on record as 
favoring the branding of lumber. 

During the year the association showed a very healthy 
rate of growth, the increase amounting to 37 percent. 
After calling attention to the work of members of the 
association in supplying the needs of the Government, 
and the formation of the Southern Hardwood Emergency 
Bureau, its aims and accomplishments, Mr. Gadd said 
that some important plans for expanding the activities 
of the association had been put off until after the con- 
clusion of the war. He commented fittingly on the sor- 
row of the members in the death and loss to the associa- 
tion of two members, Clinton Crane and Claude E. Maley. 
He urged every member to work harder for the benefit 
of the association during 1918 and in conclusion said 
that each member should ask not what he is going to get 
out of the association but what he is going to put in 
the association work during the year. 


Talks on Coéperation 


Following the report of the secretary an excellent ad- 
dress on ‘‘Codperation’’ was given by C. A. Hinsch, of 
Cincinnati, president of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. The subject is an old one for lumbermen but 
Mr. Hinsch brought out some very interesting, pertinent 
examples of the value of the right kind of codperation, 


and some that go a long way to pointing out the need 
of the ‘‘open competition plan’’ and why it may do 
great good. He first commented on the necessity of pre- 
paring to compete for a share of the world’s trade at 
the conclusion of the war, laying emphasis upon the 
necessity for codperation and codrdination of effort, 
‘*Uniform methods of computing costs should be in- 
stalled,’’? he said; ‘‘production should be standardized 
where possible, and a general exchange of ideas will tend 
to promote general efficiency and lower cost of produc- 
tion.’’ He pointed out that so far American genius in 
the perfection of labor saving machinery and methods 
of operation has enabled American manufacturers to 
pay higher wages than those of other countries and still 
compete for their share of the world’s foreign trade. 
This advantage will be done away with at the end of 
the war and then American manufacturers will have to 
retain their share in the commerce of the world by eo- 
ordination, codperation and the exchange of knowledge 
that will lead to a reduction in the manufacturing costs, 
Regarding ignorant competition he made this signifi- 
cant comment: 

Ignorant competition is most dangerous to the development 
and success of our country. It is estimated that 90 percent 
of the manufacturers and merchants in Germany know abso- 
lutely what their goods cost to manufacture and sell. If 
you compare our figures, which show, according to estimates, 
that only 10 percent of our manufacturers and merchants 
know what it costs to manufacture and sell their products, 
you have one answer as to why Germany has been success- 
ful in developing such a high standard of efficiency in manu- 
facturing and distributing its products not only in Germany 
but in the markets of the world. 

After speaking at length upon the need of codpera- 
tion in foreign trade Mr. Hinsch turned to domestic 
problems, first telling of the changes in the business of 
banking that are being brought about. In speaking of 
the Federal reserve act he declared that it is ‘‘the great- 
est piece of constructive legislation ever enacted by the 
Government.’’ This act places the banks in codperation 
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and it is only by this codperation that the financial 
condition of the country is held up and the flotation of 
Government loans made certain. This is a sure and 
certain sign that the Government realizes the vital need 
of the right kind of codperation and is a point that 
should not be missed by lumbermen. He said ‘‘we have 
learned some tremendous economic lesson since this great 
war started. Among these lessons I sound as the great- 
est and the most important the lesson in the advantage 
of codperation.’’ He went on to say that in any com- 
plete plan of codperation the public has a part. There 
must be codperation in production for the sake of econ- 
omy; also in distribution for the same reason. ‘The first 
economy will make commodities cheaper for the pro- 
ducer and the second will make them cheaper for the 
consumer. 


Mr. Hinsch next spoke upon the trade acceptance giv- 
ing the following clear definition: 


A trade acceptance is an accepted draft drawn by « mer- 
chant on a customer to whom he has sold a bill of goods, the 
draft being drawn for a specific amount, payable at a definite 
time and place, and should bear on its face a notation evi- 
dencing that same had been given in settlement of the pul: 
chase of merchandise. These acceptances in Europe, to @ 
large extent, materially reduce the demands for currency. 


Banks incorporated under the national bank act are pro- 
hibited from loaning to any individual or corporation in 
excess of 10 percent of their capital and surplus, but notes 
and acceptances given in settlement of the actual purchase 
of goods are not included in this limitation, hence banks may 
take an unlimited amount of trade acceptance; thus the 
borrowing capacity of patrons is materially increased ; 

It having been suggested that the use of trade acceplances 
might interfere with the sale of single name paper 1!) the 
open market and pursuant thereto, the American rrade 
Acceptance Council recently submitted the following query to 
a number of the large paper buying institutions : Puy 

“The statement has been made that the large paper !uying 
banks of the country might discriminate against the pur base 
of single name commercial paper in the open market ¢> ecuted 
by concerns who have discounted or sold trade acce} Pape 
thus creating a contingent liability. We would value highly 
a frank expression from you on this subject.” nents 

The answers to these queries were certainly most ‘!!um 
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nating. The replies indicated that the general consensus is 
as follows: 


“In considering the purchase of paper executed by con- 
cerns that have discounted or sold trade acceptances we 
should treat the contingent debt thereby created as a direct 
liability and judge financial showing accordingly. We should 
not discriminate against makers of such paper if liabilities 
were not excessive and other features satisfactory.” 

It will thus be seen that the trade acceptance is not to be 
regarded as a panacea for all financial ills, but it is a credit 
instrument if used and not abused, and will be a powerful 


factor in perfecting the financial structure of the country. 


After touching upon the necessity for a different atti- 
tude toward the railroads he dwelt briefly with the ne- 
cessity of developing and using the inland waterways of 
the country. Classing as the most important inland wa- 
terway system the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
Mr. Hinsch recommended that the Ohio River should 
first be developed. He said that $30,000,000 should at 
once be appropriated by Congress so that improvements 
may be made along this river that will maintain all the 
year a 9-foot stage of water between Pittsburgh and 
Cairo. In conclusion he commented on the ship building 
program and recommended the abolition of the seaman’s 
act and a Government subsidy in some form that will 
place the shipping of the United States on a basis to com- 
pete successfully with that of other nations, 


‘Practical Selling and Solving Knotty Problems’’ 


An address of exceptional worth and interest on the 
‘¢Practical Selling and Solving Knotty Problems’’ was 
delivered by A. C. MacMahon, of Chicago, sales manager 
of the National Cash Register Co. He first pointed out 
the necessity of teaching the selling game to salesmen. 
His company has several schools in which the men are 
first trained. The men are then put out in a territory 
for a time, then brought back in and instructed in sales- 
manship once more. This process is kept up until the men 
are real salesmen—and then it is kept up some more. Re- 
cently all of the wives of the salesmen were assembled in 
a convention and told how they might help their husbands. 
This he believed to have been the biggest thing the com- 
pany has ever done. 

Mr. MacMahon said that selling ability is actually the 
power to put thoughts into a prospect’s head and to 
know how they will work after getting there. Thoughts 
are either negative or positive and it is the salesman’s 
job to change negative thoughts into positive ones. Sales 
are made in the mind before they are made in the purse. 
Consequently it is necessary to make the prospect believe 
what is told him. Truth and a firm belief in the article 
sold are utterly essential to successful salesmanship. 

Success in salesmanship, he pointed out, depends upon 
a number of related things. These he termed the ‘‘Sales- 
man’s Bible’’ that is composed of health, knowledge of 
the business, enthusiasm, resourcefulness, honesty, work. 
A combination of these and their application spell sue- 
cess. He particularly emphasized the need of honesty in 
selling, saying that the adage ‘‘ honesty is the best policy ’’ 
is incorrect. It should be ‘‘honesty is the only policy.’’ 
The greatest thing that most men contend with is fear— 
the fear of making a purchase, the fear of making a 
change from accepted methods. The greatest job of the 
salesman is to eliminate fear and a successful one must 
be able to do this. Push is also essential, but not so 
much push that the prospect is put on the defensive from 
the start. The whole idea was summed up in one sentence 
of advice: ‘‘ Give the other fellow the privilege of shaking 
hands.’’? The four requirements that must be met in sue- 
cessfully making a sale are securing the attention of the 
prospect, arousing the interest of the prospect, then ere- 
ating desire in the mind of the buyer followed by creating 
the resolve to possess. In conelusion Mr. MacMahon 
warned the lumbermen not to spend so much time in 
manufacturing lumber that the selling end of the business 
is neglected. 





Finances 
The annual report of Treasurer M. W. Stark showed 
the following satisfactory condition of the association’s 
finances: 

Cash TOTS 92 OC a | a $ 1,808.77 
Cash OE ce [eg 2 Ran" | ty ae en 2.20 
Cash receipts, year ended Dec. 31, 1917. .$62,516.11 
- 62,516.11 
Total to be accounted fOr ..56 02.00 0cscccces $64,327.08 

Disbursements same pered. ..c.<s6ss. SORTTIOM 
62,774.96 


$ 1,552.12 


Balance in bank Dec. 31, 1917..........$ 1,550.91 
MANS USE ooo eons aie ghee oc a sasare cache 1.21 
ET SSS Cnr aE a Rey ee Se $ 1,552.12 


Appointment of Committees 


Following the presentation of the treasurer’s report 
President Burns appointed the following committees: 

Resolutions—H. A. Lang, chairman; A. P. Steele, C. L. Har 
rison, W. O. Came, Rex H. Browne and R. L. Hutchinson. 
Officers’ reports—A. O. Davis, chairman; M. B. Cooper, R. E, 
Lee Wilson and J. Burke. Nominations—W. FE. DeLaney, 
chairman ; J. H, Himmelberger and Leon Isaacsen. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


; In presenting the report of the committee on the 

‘open competition plan’’ Chairman M. W. Stark first 
briefly outlined the circumstances that led to the con- 
ception of the plan and the gradual expansion of the 
program to cover more woods during the year. The 
first report was issued under date of March 1 and gave 
a report on oak only; next poplar was added, then 
chestnut, then ash and basswood, then cottonwood, and it 
is hoped so to expand the plan that all hardwoods will 
finally be covered. At first there were eighteen sub- 
scribers to the ‘open competition plan’’ in the East 
and seven in the South; at the close of 1917 there were 
forty in the Hast and forty-three in the South. In fact, 
all of the new members of the association joined the 

Open competition plan,’? 

_ Due to the rush of work and the need of helping the 
Government the issuance of the production and stock 
report was temporarily discontinued, but it has now been 
started once more. There have been some slight changes 
in the ‘‘open competition plan,’’ something that is en- 
tirely natural in view of the novelty of the scheme. 


The class A has been discontinued because of confusion 
that arose as to the meaning of this class and the as- 
sumption of some that it gave grounds for criticism. 

On May 11 the board of governors appointed a com- 
mittee to present the ‘‘open competition plan’’ to the 
Federal Trade Commission informally. This was done 
and on request a formal statement and brief were pre- 
pared and filed with the commission. ‘‘The commis- 
sion,’’ Mr. Stark said, ‘‘has said nothing about the re- 
port. In fact, the commission has never given affirma- 
tive reports—it reports on objections only.’’ When no 
objections are forthcoming there are none. The reports 
of the association under the ‘‘open competition plan’’ 
are filed regularly with the commission. 

During the year two slight changes were made in the 
‘open competition plan.’’? The'wording ‘‘index price’’ 
was changed to ‘‘average price.’’ There are complete 
records in the office showing how the prices are ob- 
tained. The over and under price column was done away 
with also. The commission seemed to doubt the ad- 
visability of this practice as it might be interpreted as 
leaving a mark for some companies to shoot for in issu- 
ing price lists and so on the advice of council it was 
discontinued. The Federal Trade Commission expressed 
no official displeasure at this feature, however. 

During the year monthly meetings were held either at 
Cincinnati or Memphis. With the growth of this plan 
meetings may be held elsewhere. “A most gratifying 
spirit of codperation was shown at all of the meetings. 
Mr. Stark said ‘‘99 percent of the things told at the 
meetings were true. There was no disposition to de- 
ceive as all met in a spirit of codperation and friend- 
ship. This attitude in competitors is fine. Really the 
prices that had been obtained were little discussed and 
that was really the smallest part of the business trans- 
acted.’’ Continuing he pointed out that the one require- 
ment for the complete success of the ‘‘open competition 
plan’’ was that members actually report their sales. 
At the meetings the discussion of such topics as trade 
acceptances, the car situation, how to aid the Govern- 
ment, freight rates and kindred topies took up a great 
deal of the time. The meetings are semi-formal and 
all who attend feel at ease. He said, ‘‘This is the main 
thing the association has done in the last year—but it 
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is not the only thing. The ‘open competition plan’ is only 
a starter for other matters of equal importance. All 
new members joined the ‘open competition plan’ under 
which this jockeying with competitors, this spreading of 
deceit and untruths, this undermining of the stability of 
the market, this crookedness in the conduct of business 
so much to be deplored have been done away with. The 
spirit of the times is open, daylight, fair and square 
transactions and with this the ‘open competition plan’ 
accords. It can not be harmful to the customers under 
the law and the manner in which it is being operated.’’ 

The report was received with much interest and atten- 
tion and the value that hardwood lumbermen place upon 
the work was shown by the animated discussion that im 
mediately started. A. O, Davis, Beaumont, Tex., and 
manager of the hardwood department of the Sabine Tram 
Co., was the first speaker. He said that inquiries among 
the Texas mills are unusually heavy, that stocks are 
badly depleted, tho there is a little surplus of the No. 1 
grades of oak. It is practically impossible to supply the 
demand for vehicle lumber. The market for No. 2 com- 
mon oak has materially improved because this grade is 
being used in the manufacture of the trim for the ships 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The prospect for 
a prosperous year in 1918 is most excellent. 

The members of the association then had the pleasure 
of hearing a hearty endorsement of the ‘‘open competi 
tion plan’? from Thomas Forman, of Detroit, Mich. He 
characterized the plan as splendid and as one of the most 
successful plans he ever saw. It is all right and works 
for the benefit of the purchaser just as much as for the 
seller as viewed from the experience of a purchaser, He 
gave the lumbermen a bit of advice in that they should 
not expect a great deal of business from the manufac- 
turers of oak flooring until normal building conditions 
prevail once more. No matter how much lumber is being 
used for other purposes it is a fact that building opera 
tions of the character that call for oak flooring are se 
verely restricted. The oak flooring business has grown 
greatly, however, and has now surpassed in magnitude 
the hard maple flooring business. He recited the fol- 
lowing figures in support of this statement: In 1917 the 
oak flooring manufacturers purchased about 150,000,000 
feet of oak and from this amount manufactured 125,000,- 
000 feet of flooring. The amount of maple flooring man- 


ufactured during the year was 115,000,000 feet and 
the production for 1918 is estimated at only 70,000,000 
feet. The sawmills will have to find some other market 
for Nos. 1 and 2 common cak. 

A. Deutsch, of the Sabine River Lumber & Logging 
Co., Oakdale, La., said that in his district the stocks were 
so broken that the term absolutely depleted fitted far. 
better. There is no stock thicker than 214 inches that is 
dry. In fact he could not tell of a single mill with any 
2-inch and thicker dry stock on hand. Reports that have 
been circulating among the hardwood men are to the effect 
that the Government wants 200,000,000 feet of 2%4-inch 
and thicker oak and this amount may be required for the 
manufacture of vehicles, but will not be bought by the 
Government, nor will the Government fix a price. The 
Government, however, has contracted with the vehicle 
manufacturers for vehicles, the contract based upon a 
stated price to be paid for the lumber. The vehicle 
manufacturers as yet have not been willing to pay the 
lumber manufacturers this price. Mr. Deutsch spoke in 
the warmest terms of the ‘‘open competition plan’’ and 
speaking from the standpoint of the manufacturer one 
firm must not consider a competitor an enemy. Continu- 
ing, he said that today the price of shortleaf yellow pine 
timbers is forging ahead of the price of the same size of 
white oak timbers. His company cuts both pine and 
hardwood and this remarkable situation is due to the 
closer codperation of the manufacturers of southern yel- 
low pine as to the prices being obtained and an exact 
knowledge of the market. He did not want to raise the 
hardwood prices, he said, but it was necessary to har- 
monize them. 

P, A. Ryan, of the P. A, Ryan Lumber Co., Lufkin, 
Tex., said that he considered the market in very good 
shape and could see no reason for a change. The green 
market in oak, ash and hickory in thick stock is very 
active and prices are good. There is such a condition in 
the box lumber field, he said, that actually a famine is 
threatened. _The railroad demand, also, is fine, but the 
demand frorA the manufacturers of flooring, sash, doors 
and interior trim is dull. Thus three out of the four 
markets for hardwood lumber are very brisk and manu- 
facturers should eut the logs up in such shape that only 
stock for the active trades would be available. At this 
point the discussion was discontinued until Wednesday to 
enable Judge L, C. Boyle, of Kansas City, to deliver his 
address, 


‘*Codperation Within the Law’’ 


Judge Boyle has delivered many noteworthy addresses 
in his life, but if he ever delivers a better one than he did 
before the hardwood lumbermen assembled in Cincinnati 
today those men will have to hear that address to believe 
it better. Such statements as ‘‘the best speech I ever 
heard in my life,’’ ‘‘splendid,’’ ‘worth coming 2,000 
miles to hear,’’ ‘‘worth being a member of this associa- 
tion to hear,’’ filled the air at the conelusion of the 
speech. Judge Boyle’s subject was ‘‘Coéperation Within 
the Law.’’ He began by saying that the welfare of 
every person, company and organization is so bound up 
in the war that no topic can be treated without referring 
to the war. Conditions are now abnormal. The methods 
of doing business, of administering the law, of interpret- 
ing the law are all being changed to meet and fit the 
emergency. A new and clearer understanding of funda- 
mental principles is coming forth. The very trend of 
Government activity and attitude is changing. All manu- 
facturers must be prepared to meet the changes and 
eventualities that are surely and rapidly coming. For 
example, he said that at a recent meeting in Washington, 
D. C., the question of fixing the price of lumber to all 
consumers was discussed. The Government has fixed the 
price that it shall pay; the next step will be to fix it to 
all consumers just as the price of coal has been fixed. 
The manufacturer must prepare for, must see that the 
attitude of the Government is changing. 

Mr. Boyle then turned to the element of human 
change. The Bolsheviki revolt in Russia, the I. W. W. 
activity in this country typify the unrest that rules in 
the world today. These movements are not directed 

in the United States—against the form of Govern- 
ment, but against the form of conducting business. Ad- 
justment in business affairs will have to be made—a 
socialistic program is here. They are at least 20,000,- 
000 men under arms and their ideas, their viewpoints, 
are changing. They will come home with changed 
tastes, ideas, ideals and all organized, Such organiza- 
tions—powerful ones—have already been formed in the 
French and English armies. Uneasiness, unrest, the 
menace of readjustment are things that will grow out of 
the war. The saving grace for America is that we are 
fighting for an ideal. Slowly, surely under the words 
of Mr. Boyle a picture was painted for every auditor. 
That picture showed America, a Joan of Are among 
nations, entering the conflict, not for spoils, not for in- 
creased power, not for unworthy motives, but for an 
ideal, spotless and pure. The walls of the room faded 
away, the listeners saw painted on the canvas of the 
world America leading the nations of the world, the 
unbesmirched champion of democracy, fighting, striv- 
ing, achieving for the noblest of ideals. Across the 
ocean poured the chosen army of America, clean, up- 
right men, bearing in their minds and hearts a true 
understanding of the things for which they are fighting. 
Many of these men will return to a new America, an 
America that will be the bright and leading star of the 
world after the war. 

The hope of America lies in these men. who will re- 
turn. Their hearts will be clean, their minds clear. 
They will be new men, with new ideas of business, of 
methods of conducting business and what is right and 
what is wrong. This will bring about industrial changes 
and a closer, clearer coéperation between men and in- 
dustries. The ‘‘open competition plan,’’ Mr. Boyle 
said, was clearly understood by him. It is a good plan, 
a wise plan and entirely within the law. The problems 
of the hardwood manufacturer are such that it is es- 
sential that he discuss them with his competitor, and 
not with the jobbers. After the establishment of the 
rule of reason in interpreting the. Sherman law it hag 
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been possible to form combinations based on reasonable 
grounds. In 1917 he and members of the association 
approached the Federal Trade Commission and asked 
if the ‘‘open competition plan’’ was legal. A brief 
prepared by him was filed. The commission listened 
very attentively to the matter presented and showed 
much interest in and no hostility to the plan. While the 
commission did not oppose certain features of the plan 
hints were thrown out that led to a few minor altera- 
tions as explained in Mr. Stark’s report. He expressed 
it as his opinion that the ‘‘open competition plan’’ is 
legal, is right, and of the very greatest worth to the 
lumber industry. He pointed out that the man who is 
looking out only for self can not make a success even 
if he does make money. 

A bill is even now before the Senate—and it will 
receive serious consideration—to take over all lumber 
operations and have the Government run them. How 
are the interests of the lumbermen to be safe-guarded 
and the members of the Senate truly advised regarding 
the necessity and need of such actions unless the lum- 
bermen are able to get together and codrdinate their 
ideas? They must codperate; and there is nothing 
morally or legally wrong with the right sort of co 
operation. 

In speaking on ‘‘ Accounting for the Lumber Indus- 
try’’ C. H. Seovell, certified public accountant of Bos- 
ton, Mass., gave some very interesting pointers to the 
lumbermen. Mr. Scovell is by no means uninformed 
about the lumber business and has had considerable 
experience of a practical nature in the industry. He 
showed it in his discussion. He first pointed out that 
a clear understanding of the cost of stumpage is neces- 
sary. There is much confusion on this point, needless 
from his viewpoint. There is a distinct and decided 
difference between cost and market value or worth. 
The use of these terms interchangeably causes much of 
the confusion in the minds of lumbermen. The cost 
of stumpage is a certain sum on a certain date. Thus 
the cost may be more or less than the market price or 
value. Expressed a bit differently, the cost is ‘‘ what 
was expended in getting an article,’’? while the value 
is ‘‘a figure at which the article can be exchanged.’’ 
The current market price—not cost—should be used in 
fixing the log price to the sawmill. Such a plan will 
allow uniform determination of cost of lumber so that 
its value may be fixed to base prices upon. 

The accounting system of a lumber manufacturing 
firm, Mr. Scovell said, should be so divided that logging, 
manufacturing, transportation, and shipping charges 
be separated. That is, the costs that enter into any 
of these departments should be entered in the proper 
place. The carrying charges should be divided into 
three divisions; namely, logs and stumpage, transporta 
tion equipment, and sawmill buildings. Of course 
there will be subdivisions, but, broadly speaking, there 
must be three main divisions. Provision should he 
made in any system for the replacement of the 
mill plant. Above all things avoid large blanket ac- 
counts. Put the items where they belong. More money, 
he believes, has been lost in the lumber industry thru 
incompetent accounting than thru any other channel. 
The only way to cure periods of price depression is 
to arrive at a uniform understanding of what costs 
are and this naturally calls for a uniform accounting 
plan. On this subject there are certain to be two views, 
he said. One is that some manufacturers do not want 
competitors to have the advantage of certain informa- 
tion; the other is that manufacturers say that they can 
not afford to spend the money. The latter attitude has 
carried more men into bankruptcy than any other thing. 

Following his-talk on accounting Mr. Scovell made a 
few remarks on the war tax law and answered numerous 
questions. He pointed out that the forms upon which 
to make returns for corporations and partnerships have 
not as yet been given out and as a consequence March 1 
has now been set as the date by which such returns for 
corporations and partnership: must be returned. How- 
ever, there is a very strong probability that the date 
will be extended for another month and perhaps even 
longer. He emphasized time and again that his state- 
ments were deductions based on the best sources of in- 
formation that he could discover, but that his interpre- 
tations might be changed when the official interpre- 
tations are issued. He said that he believed the presen- 
tation of sane reasons would secure any needed exten- 
sion of time in making returns and he urged the utmost 
frankness. There is nothing to be lost by frankness 
and inspection by the Government will become so dras- 
tic in time that no escape will be possible. According 
to recent advices he believed that partners would be 
allowed to charge a fair salary as expenses. He pointed 
out that the war tax law is a new departure in Federal 
taxation. In regard to invested capital he said that 
he believed the attitude of the Government would 
be liberal in accepting amended declarations for 1914, 
1915 and 1916. That is, if too much had been deducted 
for depreciation in making the returns for those years 
amended returns should be filed and he believed that 
the Government would then allow the payment of the 
back taxes due on this basis and the consideration of 
the true invested capital to appear in the 1917 returns. 
Thus the 1917 taxes may be materially reduced.’ 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


In the evening the members of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States gave a 
smoker and vaudeville entertainment to its guests in 
the banquet hall of the Hote: Sinton. To be exact. 
all of the sessions of the convention were held in this 
hall and a very excellent place it proved. The day was 
given over to serious, purposeful consideration; the 
evening to jollity and social intercourse. The cares of 
war and business were thrown away, forgotten for the 
moment, and those present luxuriated in becoming boys 
once more. The sort of supper that goes with a smoker 
was provided and the large banquet hall was well filled 
with guests. The singing was much appreciated and all 
the features of the entertainment met with the ap- 








proval of those assembled. Several skits that evoked 
much merriment were presented, while keen enthusiasm 
was shown at a six-round boxing match staged at the 
fag end of the evening. Moving pictures showing the 
evolution of a wooden ship from the tree to the finished 
vessel were given and evoked much interest. The 
pictures were provided thru the courtesy of the South- 
ern Pine Association. 

Each guest was presented with a carnation upon 
entering the banquet hall—-and there is considerable 
suspicion that there were a number of repeaters, tho 
it was not previously understood that they were such 
lovers of carnations. Hach guest received as a favor a 
match box cover neatly showing the occasion and date 
of the meeting. Every visitor was presented with an 
attractive official badge by Henry Disston & Sons, the 
well known saw manufacturer. ‘These badges were de- 
scribed in detail in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

As is the annual custom, the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Cincinnati held open house for the visitors in a suite 
adjacent to the convention hall. Members of the club 
took turns at doing honor to the guests and many were 
warmly welcomed and plied with smokables and other 
desirable commodities. Perhaps a few deals in lumber 
were hatched there, perhaps not, but it was made clear 
to those entering that the Lumbermen’s Club of Cin- 
cinnati was holding open and welcome house for one and 
all. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The Wednesday morning session was opened with a 
continuance of the market conditions discussion that 
was postponed from the preceding day. The first speaker 
was I. G. Newsom, of Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson, 
Ark. He said that box material is in much demand, but 
that common oak is in plentiful supply with little de- 
mand. The company is trying to meet this condition 
by manufacturing oak logs into thick stock for which 
there is a keen demand. The high grades go to the 
vehicle manufacturers and the low grades into railroad 
stock and bill stock. 

R. L. Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Lumber Co., 
Huntington, W. Va., said that the market is so tight 
now that it is difficult to sell No. 1 common and better 
chestnut and the same holds true of No. 2 and better 
4/4 common oak. His firm will not foree this stock 
into the market and will not cut prices. The cut will be 
bulked into two grades, one for export and one for do- 
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mestic consumption. When conditions return to normal 
the needed changes will be made. As little of this stock 
that is moving slowly will be cut as possible. Mr. 
Hutchinson emphasized the need of accurate cost deter- 
mining and said that he did not know what any grade 
of hardwood was worth. Manufacturers should know 
within 5 cents what it costs to produce lumber. He 
said, ‘‘If you make too much money the Government 
will get you; if you make too little the creditors will 
get you.’’ 

George H. Gearhart, of the Clearfield Lumber Co., 
Lexington, Ky., said his firm has its books full of or- 
ders, but can not obtain cars. It has been quoting at 
prices that it was thought would not be acceptable to 
the orders. It cost his firm, without stumpage, $15 a 
thousand to load lumber on the ears. A. O. Davis said 
that it cost his company $13.57 to produce its lumber, 
this including an $8.50 logging and stumpage charge. 
F. P. Dabold of the Bond-Foley Lumber Co., Bond, Ky., 
said that it cost his firm $15.89 to manufacture lumber, 
included being a $4 stumpage charge. 

The discussion ended at this point and the report of 
A. O. Davis, chairman of the committee on officers’ re- 
ports, was made. In summing up these reports his report 
said that they were ‘‘complete in every particular and 
should be adopted.’’ Affirmative action was taken as 
soon as the question was put. 


‘*Trade Associations and the War’’ 


A terse, forceful address on ‘‘Trade Associations and 
the War’’ was given by Gilbert H. Montague, an attor- 
ney of New York. In sharp, brittle sentences that car- 
ried clear understanding to his hearers Mr. Montague 
outlined the splendid work the trade associations have 
done in helping to mobilize the business of the country 
for war. Without their aid there could have been no 
‘Council of National Defense, no quick summoning to the 
aid of the nation the forces of business so essential in the 
successful prosecution of the war. He emphasized with 
compelling force the need for better and clearer cost 
accounting methods. The war tax law will force the 





adoption ot such methods and the money spent for taxes 
will be regained in the lessons learned. 

At no time in the history of the nation has true co- 
operation been so necessary as today, and it is thru the 
trade association that this codperation is obtainable. He, 
too, emphasized the changing attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward such organizations and the work that they 
carry on. For example, he cited the dye industry that 
has been developed since the outbreak of the European 
war. This industry practically had to be transplanted 
overnight, and only thru association of effort have the 
good results that have resulted been obtained. The 
trade journals, he pointed out, work hand in hand with 
the trade association, one supplementing the other. No 
judicial law, he said, can control the natural law of 
supply and demand and this is now recognized. He 
said ‘‘the war has proved that codperation is good. See 
that it is written into law.’’ Business is enlisted in this 
war as well as men; there are heroes of business as well 
as heroes of war. The trade association is doing its 
part; without such organizations business could never 
have been mobilized for the war. 

It is something of a distinction to have a convention 
without a single dry speech, but that distinction most 
certainly belongs to this convention. The last speaker 
on a set topic, William Ganson Rose, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
spoke on ‘‘Enthusiasm’’ in such a manner that each 
outburst of applause was heartier and livelier than the 
preceding one—and none of them was mild by any means, 
He pointed out how enthusiasm is an essential of every 
successful man; how he must bubble and burst with this 
spirit to make progress, and he gave a list of great 
and well known men as examples, including in this list 
B. B. Burns and F. R. Gadd. The room for enthusiasm 
in association work and advertising was well shown. 
Enthusiasm will win the war for the Allies. A league of 
nations, an association, if you please, cooperating, bub- 
bling, stimulated by enthusiasm for democracy can and 
will win the war. Without enthusiasm this would be im- 
possible. The very fact that the civilized nations of the 
world have been forced to form an association and co- 
operate should stimulate every association and increase 
the enthusiasm of its members. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Rose’s address M. W. Stark 
announced that the Government is considering the use 
of poplar in manufacturing airplanes. He requested 
every hardwood manufacturer to make a list of the 
FAS (sap, no defect) poplar on hand and forward it 
to the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, 350 Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D. C. 


Resolutions Committee Report 


The report of the resolutions committee was then pre- 
sented by Chairman E. A. Lang. As might be expected, 
the first resolution expressed the will of the association 
to help the Government in the prosecution of the war 
the resolution being, ‘‘ Be it resolved, By the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, in 
convention assembled: We do hereby pledge ourselves 
to do everything possible within the province of our 
industry in the nature of war service.’’ The following 
resolution was adopted regarding the ‘‘open competition 
plan: ’’ 


WuHerneas, In recognition of the ruinous competitive condi- 
tions existing within the hardwood lumber industry, this 
association at its last annual meeting adopted what is known 
as the open competition plan, whose purpose was to correct 
these conditions for the benefit of the industry and the public 
welfare. It was recognized that no plan could ultimately 
succeed which did not have at its base service to the public. 
Among the results which this association sought to achieve 
by this plan were the following: 

1. To develop association interest thru the medium of 
price publicity. 

2. Thru the inspection service phase of the plan to stimu- 
late interest in, and development of, scientific methods of 
grading among the hardwood manufacturers, firmly recogniz- 
ing the basic truth that the grading of hardwood lumber is 
essentially a manufacturer’s problem. 

38. Thru the operation of the mill instruction phase of 
the inspection work to afford competent instruction for in- 
spectors and accurate information for the benefit of the mill- 
men, and his competitor also, as to the grade he is making. 

4. To stabilize market conditions, not thru secret price 
fixing methods but thru publicity, believing that publicity will 
ultimately result in bringing about uniformity of prices in 
harmony with the prevailing economic conditions, 

5. To eliminate undesirable trade practices by bringing 
all our transactions out in the light of day where immoral 
and uneconomic practice can not long survive. 

6. To bring about a more friendly feeling among com- 
petitors and to remove the mutual suspicion and distrust 
which have heretofore been a barrier to successful associated 
effort. 


7. To accomplish all these results by publicity, openness 
and frankness, not by agreements of any kind and not by 
compulsion, the fundamental basis being that correct infor- 
mation will furnish the light which each of us will indi- 
vidually choose to follow. 


Wuernas, The operation of this plan for the last year has 
resulted in a realization of the essential soundness of our 
plan and has resulted in most encouraging progress in the 
achievement of the purposes set forth. Therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this association go on record as unqualifiedly 
endorsing the open competition plan and urging its extension 
and development as rapidly as possible. 

Another resolution was adopted to the effect that 
the association does not favor the investment of the 
director general of railroads with rate making power 
and copies were sent to Senator Smith and Representa- 
tive Sims, chairmen respectively of the Senate and 
House committees on interstate commerce. ; & 

Resolutions were adopted thanking Henry Disston 
Sons for the handsome official badges; members of the 
committees of the association and the officers were 
thanked for their efforts in behalf of the association, 
the entertainment tendered the delegates and their 
guests; the appreciation of the organization for services 
and help given was extended to the Hotel Sinton, ~ 
various speakers and the trade journals. On the coa 
situation the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That it is of the utmost importance to the ge 
that adequate steps be taken to prevent the recurrence of 
such conditions as now exist in the production, transpo! 
tion and distribution of coal, and that we recommend 7 t “ 
President that more effective means than have hithe _~ 
been provided be adopted, and to that end that there be 


secured the services of men of experience and proved capactiy 
in business affairs, particularly those having experien® 
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the coal and transportation industries. (Copy to be sent to 
President and the Honorable H. A. Garfield, fuel adminis- 
trator.) 

Believing as the members do that the primary busi- 
ness of every citizen is to help win the war the associa- 
tion adopted a resolution urging that steps immedi- 
ately be taken to codrdinate and centralize the en- 
deavors of the various departments of the Government 
and to do so urged the formation of a board of war con- 
trol, to be appointed by the President and approved 
by the Senate, and subordinate only to the President. 
The second step urged in this resolution was the ap- 
pointment of a director of munitions who, subject to 
the board of war control, should have sole control of 
providing all munitions and supplies for the purpose of 
the war; and earnestly requesting Congress to pass the 
necessary legislation immediately and to repeal any 
existing legislation that may conflict. 

In presenting the report of the transportation com- 
mittee Chairman B. I. Dulweber said that no meeting 
had been held during the year, but that the chairman 
had taken an active interest in all transportation mat- 
ters in codperation with the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association. After touching upon the work accom- 
plished in looking after rate matters, including the 
work done to prevent the railroads from increasing the 
rate on hardwood lumber in minimum carloads of 60,000 
pounds to Pacific coast points Mr. Dulweber turned 
to a consideration of the transportation situation. He 
first recommended that members refrain from signing 
petitions putting them on record in transportation mat- 
ters without a careful consideration and that such peti- 
tions be submitted to the transportation committee. He 
said that he believed that the Government control of 
railroads is a correct step, but that the benefits to be 
derived depend entirely upon Government manage- 
ment. He firmly believed in the operation of the rail- 
roads as a unit and that the greatest exertions be ex- 
pended to hasten the entire consummation of this unit 
operation. This should be applied to man and motive 
power and useless employment of either should be 
ceased. The rate-making power and direction should 
be left in the hands of some such judicial organization 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission. Increased use 
of the southern ports should be made in solving traftic 
congestion. Mr. Dulweber said that many of the 
southern ports are either practically idle, or are being 
utilized at from 20 to 50 percent of their capacity, 
naming in this list Charleston, 8. C., Savannah, Ga., 
Jacksonville, Fla., Pensacola, Fla., Mobile, Ala., New 
Orleans, La., and Galveston, Tex. 


Report of Executive Grading Commission 


The following report of the executive grading com- 
mission was presente’ by Chairman W. E. DeLaney and 
adopted: : 


It is recommended that in all woods where the grade of 
No. 1 common specifies lengths 6 feet and up the rules be 
amended to include 4-foot and 5-foot lengths, which lengths 
are to be graded the same as 6-foot. . 

It is recommended that the present grade of wagon box 
boards in all woods be changed to read as follows: 


Wagon Box Boards 
Cottonwood and Gum 


Widths: Wide, 13 to 17 inches. Narrow, 9 to 12 inches. 
Lengths : 11 to 16 feet. 

Thickness: Must be 1 inch thick when shipping dry. 
Defects: Bright or sound discolored sap or a few scat 


tered pin worm holes admitted. 

Eleven-foot lengths will admit 3-inch splits in one end or 
their equivalent in one or both ends. 

Mwelve-, 13-, 15- and 16-foot lengths will admit of a 12 
inch split in one end, or its equivalent in one or both ends; 
14-foot lengths will admit of splits not to exceed 6 inches in 
one end or its equivalent in both ends; otherwise each piece 
in 11- to 18-foot lengths may contain defects that do not 
prevent the piece from cutting one side; or in each piece 14 
to 16 feet long, one side and one end; sides to work 10 feet 
6 inches long; ends to work 8 feet 6 inches long by the full 
width of the piece. Hach side and end may contain one 
ag standard defect, or its equivalent, showing on one 


, Note: Five percent in feet of a shipment that can be re- 
= in measurement by cutting the end or edge or both to a 
size ordered must be accepted and measured as boxboards, 
Separate tally to be kept of such boards, showing reduction 
and measurement. 

ote: Inspectors are cautioned that “wooly” cottonwood 
and lumber so warped that it can not be used for boxboards 
must be excluded from this grade. 

n the “gum” rule eliminate the words “wooly cotton- 
wood” in the last paragraph.) 
evan further recommended that on page 4, paragraph 5, 
pond rst sentence be changed to read as follows: “The deliv- 
frel ee tr, Os b. destination) includes only the usual 
te ght charges to point of delivery mentioned, and is based 
pt the freight rates in effect at time of quotation, with no 
. owance for switching, terminal charges, State or Federal 
axes, or any other charges.” 
‘ona further recommended that in the grade of select quar- 
oe oak, the minimum width be 3 inches instead of 4 
t es, and the minimum width of the cutting be changed 
Tom 4 inches to 3 inches. 
Pe is recommended that our present grade of selects as in 

Fe fa ehpiied to the bg oe of ash and red gum. 

r recomm as 
standard grade: end that the following be adopted as a 
Oak Implement Stock 
win athe 6 Inches and Over—lLengths 8 Fect and Over— 
mitt by -anged only practically sound defects equal to those per- 
Some pn staneere grade of FAS, well scattered pin and spot 
will n . es; small sound knots or equivalent defects that 
Souaen” impair the use of the piece for the purpose in- 
pratt , commission feels that it is necessary to change our 
of fee grade of sound square edge oak, but owing to lack 
vote = are unable to formulate a rule to present for your 
6 tar na at this time, and ask the authority of the con- 
into Roce the grading commission to formulate and put 
The ect the necessary changes to our present rules. 

sum “at oe grading commission in connection with red 
sary in Mek 0 30 that in its opinion some changes are neces- 
and ne e rules, but not having sufficient time to formulate 
work wert these changes at this time, ask the authority to 
effect = such changes as are necessary and put same in 

he oon the approval of the executive grading commission. 
of the ap utive grading commission recommends that in view 
provision ¢ that in the grade of FAS cottonwood there is no 
mserted or a grade of firsts that a grade of firsts shall be 
gum. n this rule to correspond with the same grade in 


At this point W 
regarding the 
© carriers, 


. B. Townsend arose and spoke briefly 
possibility of new legislation governing 
He recently returned from Washington, 


D. C., where he was present at a meeting of the com- 
mittee having in charge the drafting of the bill that is 
to be presented to the Congress. Lumbermen need have 
no fear, he said, that there will be any change or modi- 
fication in the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The bill is being designed merely to give the 
President the power to operate the railroads as a unit. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


W. E. DeLaney in presenting the report of the nomi- 
nating committee proposed E. O. Robinson, of the Mow- 
bray & Robinson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, for president. 
After the latter’s unanimous election he took the chair 
and made a very brief, yet interesting address. He first 
expressed his appreciation and his intention to meet the 
responsibility of the office. He knew that the purpose 
of the association was to improve production of hard- 
wood lumber and he would loyally seek to do his part 
in the great work. One thing that was needed was a 
clearer and better knowledge of costs. He suspected 
that many of the members of the association are fooled 
in their idea of what actual costs are. Much progress 
has been made in selling methods, and the sales end of 
the business is exceedingly important. What is the 
good of efficient production, he asked, if the sales end 
of the business is not carried on in the same manner? 
The manufacturer that produces the lumber should be 
the one to say how it is to be marketed and to deter- 
mine the policies or fundamentals in the distribution of 
forest products. In conclusion he appealed for the 
help of every member of the association and assured 
them that any suggestions would have full and careful 
consideration. 

The rest of the officers were nominated and elected by 
acclamation as follows: 


Board of Governors 
One Year 

F. L. Dakin, Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

R. H. Vansant, Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky. 
W. B. Burke, Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss. 
Kr. A. Lang, Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Co., Chicago, IIL. 

Two Years 
W. H. Dawkins, W. H. Dawkins Lumber Co., Ashland, 


W. FE. DeLaney, Kentucky Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky. 





W. E. DELANEY, LEXINGTON, KY.; 
Member of Board of Directors 


Leon Isaacsen, Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, 
Ohio. 
R. M. Carrier, Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sardis, 


Miss. 

Ralph May, May Lros., Memphis, Tenn. 

Three Years 

W. M. Ritter, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

J. H. Himmelberger, Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

LB. B. Burns, C. L. Ritter Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

Peter Carroll, Clay Lumber Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

B. EF. Dulweber, Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

State Vice Presidents 

Alabama—J. M. Cheely, Kentucky Lumber Co., Sulligent. 
Arkansas—R. FB. Lee Wilson, Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson. 
Georgia—C. C. Morse, Morse Bros. Lumber Co., Helen, Ili- 
nois—P. BE. Gilbert, Wisconsin Lumber Co., Chicago. Indiana 
—T. J. Christian, Wood-Mosaic Co., New Albany. sy 
—George H. Gearhart, Clearfield Lumber Co., Clearfield, 
Louisiana—W. J. Stebbins, Lyon Lumber Co., Garyville. 
Mississippi—F. K. Conn, Bayou Land & Lumber Co., Yazoo 
City. Missouri—l. A. Satterwhite, Gideon-Anderson Lumber 
& Mercantile Co., St. Louis. North Carolina—Louis Carr, 
Carr Lumber Co., Pisgah Forest. Ohio—W. H. Nigh, Nigh 
Lumber Co., Ironton. Pennsylvania—F. N. Pearce, Cherry 
River Boom & Lumber Co., Philadelphia. South Carolina— 
H. B. Hewes, Big Salkehatchie Cypress Co., Varnville. T'en- 
nessee—J. K. Williams, Williams Lumber Co., Fayetteville. 
Texas—Albert Deutsch, Sabine River Lumber & Logging Co., 
San Antonio. Viryginia—N. W. Easterly, Lebanon. West 
Virginia—D. E. Hewit, D. E. Hewit Lumber Co., Huntington. 


State Directors 

Arkansas—W. C. Bonner, W. C. Bonner & Son, Heth; 
C. L. Wheeler, J. W. Wheeler & Co., Madison. Georgia— 
Cc. C. Morse, Morse Bros. Lumber Co., Helen. Illinois—R. L. 
McLean, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., Chicago ; Max L, Pease, 
Galloway-Pease Co., Chicago. IJndiana—T, J. Christian, 
Wood-Mosaic Co., New Albany. Kentucky—W. T. Schnauf- 
fer, Turkey Foot Lumber Co., Lexington ; Malcolm Miller, 
Lenox Saw Mill Co., Lenox. Louisiana—BK. B. Schwing, 
Schwing Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine ; J. R. Thistle- 
thwaite, Thistlethwaite Lumber Co., Washington. Mississippi 
—A. P. Steele, Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sardis ; 
A. B. Wineman, A. G. Wineman & Sons, Greenville. Missouri 
—"w. Pp. Anderson, Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co., 
St. Louis; C. E. Thomas, Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., St. 
Louis. North Carolina—G. N. Hutton, Hutton & Bourbon- 
nais Co., Hickory; Andrew Gennett, Gennett Lumber Co., 
Franklin. Ohio—W. I. Barr, Barr-Holaday Lumber Co., 
treenfield; George W. Hand, Bayou Land & Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati. South Carolina—h. C, Glenn, Big Salkehatchie 
Cypress Co, Varnville. Tennessee—M. B. Cooper, Three 
States Lumber Co., Memphis; 8S. M. Nickey, Green River 
Lumber Co., Memphis. T'ezas—Philip A. Ryan, Philip A. 


Ryan Lumber Co., Lufkin; Rex H. Browne, Beaumont Lum- 
ber Co., Beaumont. Virginia—J. D. White, Mountain Cove 
Lumber Co., Shawsville. West Virginia—M. N. Offutt, Offutt 
& Boice, Huntington. 

Following the convention the board of governors met 
and transacted routine business. They also reélected 
Fr. R. Gadd as assistant to the president. 


NOTES ON THE CONVENTION. 


Some of the delegates did not get to Cincinnati until 
almost the entire meeting was concluded. Among these 
were Ralph Jurden, M. B. Cooper, E. A. Lang and Sam 
Thompson, who got in 36 hours late from Memphis. 
They arrived, however, in time for the concluding ses- 
sion, but it is reported that they have concluded that 
Government operation of the railroads has some ob- 
stacles to overcome before it is successful. 

R. H. Vansant, of Ashland, Ky., missed being in at- 
tendance for the first time since the formation of the 
association. He was detained in Florida by the illness 
of Mrs. Vansant. Mr. Vansant, or ‘‘Colonel’’ as he is 
better known, has been one of the active, earnest work- 
ers of the association ever since it was founded. 


The oak flooring meeting was very well attended, the 
only delegate who could not get there being C. Gregory 
who is heading a delegation to Washington, D. C., 
which is seeking help to build a connecting link in the 
Lincoln highway across Arkansas. 


Frank Carr, of the Carr Lumber Co., Pisgah Forest, 
N. C., on his way to the convention visited some of his 
employees who are in the military service. They were 
all well and anxious to do their part. 

Included in the delegation from HenryDisston & Sons, 
the well known saw manufacturers, were Sales Manager 
E. P. Cooper and Forest Disston, a son of Sam Disston 
who is very well known to many lumbermen in all parts 
of the country. ‘ 

The convention was made the occasion of numerous 
gatherings of lumbermen for both social and business 
purposes. Among the entertainments was one tendered 
by the Texas delegation to representatives of the lum- 
ber trade journals. The hosts were A. Deutsch, presi- 
dent of the Sabine River Lumber & Logging Co., Oak- 
dale, La.; C. E. Walden, secretary and general manager 
of the Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont; A. O. Davis, man- 
ager of the hardwood department of the same company; 
J. F. Keith, president of the J. F. Keith Lumber Co., 
Voth; Rex H. Browne, manager of the hardwood de- 
partment of the Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont; 
P. A. Ryan, president of the Phillip A. Ryan Lumber 
Co., Lufkin, and H. G. Bohlssen, New Caney. It is certain 
that this event was enjoyed as much as any other at the 
convention. 

W. Crawford, of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal 
Grove, Ohio, came near being quarantined on the 
Island as he was suddenly taken with a case of measles. 

It is interesting to know that E. O. Robinson, elected 
president of the association, gained his first experience 
in the lumber business under Colonel Crane, an old 
time and well remembered lumberman of Cincinnati. 
A lumberman who is well acquainted with the early 
history of Mr. Robinson and the early lumbermen of 
Cincinnati said that Mr. Robinson was started on the 
lumber road by Colonel Crane not only because of his 
looks but because of the horse trading ability of the 
elder Robinson. 

Senator S8. M. Bradley of Kentucky, who was pres- 
ent, is not only a successful lumber manufacturer and 
stave mill operator, but has also been very successful 
in opening up oil lands in Kentucky. Some good strikes 
of oil have been made. 


Lewis Doster, assistant sales manager of E. C, Atkins 
& Co., and of some fame as a song writer as well as a 
comedian, wrote a book of songs to be delivered at the 
convention, but for some reason the railroad company 
did not get around to delivering the book until 4 a, m. 
Wednesday. 

Cincinnati is one of the many hardwood centers in 
which it is very difficult to get cars just now, but that 
does not stop orders from piling in. More than one 
lumberman told of receiving orders with no prices filled 
in, the customer putting the seller on his honor to do the 
best possible in making shipment and to get the stock 
forward at the earliest moment. As one hardwood man 
put it: ‘‘This attitude forces me to give the customer 
the best deal I can and—hang it all—I will have to 
make a better price than I would quote. It is not al- 
ways so pleasant not to have to work for an order.’’ 


The growth in membership of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States was espe- 
cially large in the South during the last year. After 
the conclusion of the convention Frank R. Gadd said 
that the last hardwood manufacturer in Texas outside 
the fold had just signed up to become a member of the 
association, thus making every hardwood manufacturer 
in that State a member. 





NEW CONCENTRATION CAMPS MAY BE BUILT | 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—A report is in circula- 
tion that in speeding up war preparations plans are in 
contemplation for the establishment of large concentra- 
tion camps in the immediate vicinity of Savannah, Ga., 
and Charleston, 8. C. 

This would be in line with the program for diverting 
traffic from congested north Atlantic ports to those on 
the south Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Primarily, it would 
save a long rail haul for troops training in southern 
camps when ready to go across. 

Large quantities of lumber have been and are being 
used in the construction of buildings at concentration 
camps already established on the north Atlantic coast. 
Any camps established at south Atlantic ports doubtless 
would not be on quite so extensive a scale. 

No definite announcement has yet been made by the 
War Department. 
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NORTHERN MANUFACTURERS FINISH THEIR ANNUAL 


Hemlock & Hardwood Association Disposes of Important Business—Optimistic Views Expressed of Spring and Later 
of Railroads Criticized—Strong Official Roster for the New Year 


Demand—Federal Control 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 4.—If any members of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion who were in attendance at the annual meeting held 
in this city last week are now back home with a quaking 
feeling over the lumber situation, it is not thru lack of 
optimistic talk at the meeting. Assertions were made 
there by some of the best informed that the lumber situ- 
ation as it affects hemlock and hardwood is not only 
better than at any other time in years, but everything 
portends that the future will witness an even stronger 
situation. 

A telegraphic report to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ap- 
peared in last week’s issue giving briefly what had trans- 
pired at the Thursday meeting. When the convention 
convened Friday morning the program was opened with a 
report by the bureau of statistical educational informa- 
tion presented by Chairman H. H. Butts, of Park Falls, 
and a discussion brought about by the report proved so 
interesting and instructive that the ‘‘dinner bell’ rang 
before any other subject could be considered. Every 
member present was given an opportunity to voice his 
views and altho many kept their seats it goes without 
saying that close attention was paid to every member 
that did speak. Perhaps the ‘‘pepper’’ contained in 
Chairman Butts’ report in taking occasion to call some 
of the association ‘‘slackers’’ by their right names had 
much to do with the enthusiastic comment that followed, 
because Chairman Butts did not mince words when he 
sought to take slacking members to task. 

To begin with, he characterized the members who 
failed to give information about sales and stock on hand 
for use in the weekly bulletin as the ‘‘leeches’’ of the as- 
sociation, and further said any member who thought he 
could not give up a half hour each week for the compila- 
tion of such important data had better call in an effi- 





JEHORGE N. HARDER, OF RIB LAKE, WIS.: 
President 


ciency expert or ask for a receiver. He told the members 
that every session of the bureau was wide open and that 
if any thought that the members of the bureau profited 
for themselves by any advance information they might 
secure they were badly mistaken. He chided some for 
not getting full list on hemlock when a larger percentage 
of the members did get full list and frankly termed those 
who failed to get it as not knowing what the market 
really was. 

Chairman Butts cited statistics governing hemlock and 
hardwood cut and shipments for both Wisconsin and 
Michigan which ought to bear out his contention that 
the lumber situation this spring should be the strongest 
in the years from the manufacturers’ viewpoint, and 
said that at the present price yellow pine is selling it 
could not rightfully come in natural hemlock territory 
within 150 miles of Rockford. Competition of western 
stocks is not feared under the present situation. He 
warned the manufacturers that if they did not get a 
price justified by rapidly rising costs in production and 
distribution one of these days they would find them- 
selves on their way over the proverbial hill to the poor- 
house with all their earthly belongings dangling at the 
end of an elm branch. He said that the statistical re- 
ports presented represented 82 percent of the hemlock 
produced in Wisconsin and 85 percent of the hardwood; 
and for practically every wood he described the situa- 
tion as strong or satisfactory. 

The discussion on the report was started by George 
H. Chapman, of Stanley, Wis., who pronounced the work 
of the committee of which Mr. Butts is chairman as 
being unusually good, but said he felt not all the mem- 
bers were giving the committee the help that they should, 
or were getting all the benefit out of the results of the 
committee’s work. He said that his own office had kept 
a card index of all the hardwood information since the 
bulletins had been issued, and that at a moment’s glance 
all the comparative data was available. In speaking 
of the present lumber situation Mr. Chapman said that 
never in the twenty-nine years in which he had been 
connected with northern operations had he been so con- 
fident of the future of the lumber market as at present, 
and that in so expressing himself he not only meant 1918 
but for several years to come, no matter if the war 
ended soon or not. He said that present business with 








hemlock was naturally slow because the bulk of it was 
retail yard trade and that under prevailing weather 
conditions in hemlock consuming territory it had been 
impossible for yard men to sell farmers lumber which 
undoubtedly will be sold in ready fashion later on. A 
warning was given that the manufacturers should not 
lose sight of the fact that the farmers had more money 
to spend than any other class, and this spring would buy 
lumber supplies for new homes, new barns, and other 
new farm structures and repair work. As to the box 
factory situation, he said that he had received informa- 
tion that despite protestations, the box manufacturers 
did not have surplus stocks on hand, that most of them 
were actually short, and that there is every indication 
the demand for low grade lumber for boxing and crat- 
ing will be even greater this spring than it has been. 
He said that the box manufacturers are trying to fool 
the lumbermen, and are proceeding with a hope that the 
price on low grade stuff will break with the new cut, 
but that it was his personal belief that a big disappoint- 
ment is in store for them. 


A Great Future Market Predicted 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, gave a very good talk 
along the same argumentative lines, citing innumerable 
instances as proof that past lumber prices are no ecrite- 
rion for the future, and that most lumbermen are using 
the wrong kind of arithmetic in trying to arrive at a 
price they should ask for their product. The big thing 
that most lumber manufacturers lose sight of is the re- 
placement phase of the lumber situation. Until they 
realized that, they could not know what their lumber is 
really worth. He told of the advanced costs of every- 
thing that is required to carry on logging and sawmill 
operations and of the cost of building new mills. He 
said that the world markets are depleted of their lumber 
supplies and that just as soon as the war is over all 
quarters of the globe will be ealling upon the United 
States for lumber supplies. He predicted that follow- 
ing the close of the war practically all the yellow pine 
produced south of Hattiesburg, Miss., will move into 
export markets and that the yellow pine manufacturers 
will have very little need to look in hemlock territory 
for any business. 

C. A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., spoke in a similar 
vein and told the members they should have no fear of 
loss of some of the automobile demand for hardwoods 
as the gap made by the vehicle manufacturers in taking 
enormous quantities of oak for war truck and wagon 
purposes would have to be filled with maple and elm 
and that, further, it was his opinion that there will be 
spring revival in building, tho many might think other- 
wise, and thaf birch would benefit. ruce Odell, of 
Manistique, Mich., told the members that a large volume 
of 4-inch maple planks in as wide widths as could be ob- 
tained is now moving to France for truck repair purposes, 
and that the planks are sawn into wheel rims there for 
emergency repair purposes. Several others took part in 
the discussion which, before it closed, had to do with the 
subject of what it is now costing to produce northern 
lumber, and members were advised to obtain a report 
on the yellow pine production costs as compiled by 
Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., president of the 
Southern Pine Association, and apply the same methods 
to their own costs. As an incident to the discussion, 
Walter B. Clubine, of Park Falls, remarked that if the 
manufacturers could cut ‘‘booze’’ out of the lumber- 
jacks they could save $2 a thousand in the production 
cost of their lumber. R. B. Goodman, of Marinette, 
Wis., who is one of the northern manufacturers well 
informed on production costs, offered to compile a state- 
ment on up-to-date production costs for use of any mem- 
ber of the association if Chairman Butts could obtain 
from the members the different percentages in grades 
and thicknesses of their production so that the costs 
could be worked out upon a relative basis and properly 
distributed. Several years ago Mr. Goodman compiled 
one of the most valuable cost statements ever arranged 
by a lumber manufacturer, but costs have risen so rap- 
idly that the costs detailed in that statement are no 
longer a safe criterion. The association was greatly 
pleased at Mr. Goodman’s offer, and the information 
desired will be compiled as rapidly as possible. 

Chairman George H. Chapman, of the bureau of 
grades, made a brief report, the burden of which was 
how the new hardwood grading rules are working out 
in actual practice and information relative to the divi- 
sion in the grade of No. 3 hemlock. 


Federal Control of Railways 


A very interesting talk was given by Carl D. Jackson, 
chairman of the Wisconsin State Railway Commission, 
upon the subject of Federal control of railways, and the 
burden of his talk was a warning as to the possibilities of 
governmental control of railways if certain things are 
permitted to occur. (Mr. Jackson’s remarks were made 
before it became known that President Wilson had agreed 
to a provision in the railroad bill leaving to Congress the 
decision of terminating governmental control and also 
yielding the point that shippers should still have the right 
of appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
matter of rates.) Mr. Jackson expressed the view that 
under such tremendous changes as are now going on 
industrially in the nation, it is a question whether the 
railroads will ever return to private ownership again, 
and that there is a possibility of this becoming a tre- 
mendous political question, with manufacturers facing at 
the polls a decision on the matter which will also have as 
voters hundreds of thousands of railroad employees who 
would be governmental employees. 

He made it plain that anything that he might say was 


not directed at either President Wilson or Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads McAdoo, but pointed to possibilities of 
conditions that might arise if one man is to be given su- 
preme authority over railroad matters, especially the fix- 
ing of railroad rates. He said that from a business 
standpoint the Government should not do away with the 
right of shippers to appeal to an administrative body 
like the Interstate Commerce Commission in the matter 
of rates, and that he could not imagine any more disturb- 
ing factor in industry if one man should have complete 
authority, as he believed that under such a system there 
would be no stability to investment in mills and factories, 
and from that viewpoint the lumber manufacturer is 
vitally interested. He termed the problem one of the 
greatest for public weal or public woe that the country 
has ever faced, and the criticism he had to make did not 
have to do with war time necessities but more as to con- 
ditions that would prevail after the war and whether or 
not it would be a long period or a short period before 
the railroads returned to private ownership or whether 
they returned at all. 

The talk was the last of the morning, and adjournment 
was taken following favorable action on a resolution in- 
troduced by W. A. Holt, of Oconto, Wis., urging that 
the railroads do not provide any equipment for lumber 
shipments to be sold in transit. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The first speaker Friday afternoon was State Architect 
Arthur Peabody, of Madison, Wis., who spoke about the 
model farmhouse at the University of Wisconsin. Altho 
the model farmhouse was first proposed three years ago, 
construction work has never begun and he said that the 
northern manufacturers are now ready to donate material 
that the house may be built this spring. The idea of 





O. T. SWAN, OF OSHKOSH, WIS.; 
Secretary 


building a house is not only to have an educational ex- 
hibit for the students in household art but also for the 
wives of farmers who attend the short course which is 
held at the university for their benefit. He said that 4 
prize contest was held for desirable designs for the build: 
ing and that after the awards had been made many 
farmers’ wives criticized the designs as not being of 4 
home adaptable for a farmer’s wife. The contest was re- 
opened and wives of farmers thruout the State were 
asked to make suggestions 10 provide a more useful house 
from their viewpoint. It is now believed, he said, that 
the best possible design has been obtained, and the State 
officials desire to go ahead with the work. He de- 
scribed the kitchen as the most important room of the 
house, and believed that the kitchen of this house had 
been so well planned that no farmer’s wife could com- 
plain. He also described the other rooms which have 
been arranged along lines desirable to the farmer’s wife. 
This subject is an important one from the lumber view 
point as it gives every retailer in Wisconsin an up-to-date 
design in trying to interest the farmer in building a new 
home, and it goes without saying that the manufacturer 
of lumber is just as keenly interested in the same subject. 
Acting President R. B. Goodman, of the National Lun- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, spoke briefly upon the 
various phases of the work of the manufacturers’ na 
tional organization, and other subjects discussed before 
adjournment was taken included the proposed terms of 
sale, war tax, war savings stamps, trade acceptances, and 
the special tie committee report. Edward Hines explained 
the present status in the matter of the proposed terms 0 
sale while several members explained that all their cus 
tomers were paying the war tax. On the matter of thrift 
stamps, W. A. Holt made a strong plea that every manu 
facturer should adopt some plan to see that stamps are 
sold in the camp and at the mills. He said that i je 
Liberty bond campaign, many of the woods and - 
workers could not afford to buy the bond but that ” 
thrift stamps presented a saving scheme that if intelli- 
gently explained to them, they would become purchasers 
He suggested that each company buy a volume of — 
and allow the camp foreman to have charge 0' the 8 ho 
and that prizes should be offered for the foreman W 
made the best selling record. Secretary Swan explatt 
that he had in preparation literature about the thri 
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stamps that is specially adaptable for distribution among 
woods and sawmill workers. W. B. Clubine, chairman of 
the special committee on ties, spoke briefly saying that 
some of the material that the committee expected to be 
able to present had not been compiled, but that he could 
state verbally something about the situation. He said 
that northern ties as a rule were not the kind that would 
‘stand the strain of main line railroad usage, but that the 
market was chiefly in branch line and switch line work. 
He told of the difficulty in obtaining creosote for creosot- 
ing ties since the war began, and declared that all north- 
ern ties should be treated in order to make a good record 
jn the matter of durability. 


Election of Officers 


Chairman J. T. Phillips, of Green Bay, Wis., of the 
nomination committee, made the report of that commit- 
tee on new Officers which was as follows: 


President—George N. Harder, Rib Lake, Wis. 
Vice president—M. P. McCullough, Schofield, Wis. 
Treasurer—George I. Foster, Mellen, Wis. (reélected). 
Committee chairmen—Transportation and Legislation: A. 
L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis. Promotion: M. P. McCullough, 
Scofield, Wis. Grades: M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich. Sta- 
tistical Information: H. H. Butts, Park Falls, Wis. | 
Directors—M. J. Quinlan, Soperton, Wis.; R. B. Goodman, 
Marinette, Wis.; E. A. Hamar, Chassell, Mich.; Walter B. 
Clubine, Park Falls, Wis.; J. J. Lingle, Westboro, Wis. ; 
and J. T. Phillips, Green Bay, Wis. 





George N. Harder, the new president, is general man- 
ager of the Rib Lake Lumber Co, at Rib Lake, Wis., and 
in a brief speech of acceptance he pledged his support to 
the association in every way in his power and promised to 
make its activities as beneficial as possible for the mem- 
pers. He said that only a few years ago he had been a 
newsboy, and now to be made president of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association was 
certainly appreciated by him. He wanted every member 
to feel free to suggest to him changes or new methods 
in the way of doing things in association work if they 
had any suggestion. to make, and said he would give every 
matter careful consideration. Mr. Harder is one of the 
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most active of the younger lumbermen in the North and 
was born at Tyrone, Pa., in 1878, having had his first 
lumber experience with the Central Pennsylvania Lumber 
Co., of Williamsport, Pa., which is one of the largest man- 
ufacturers of hemlock in Pennsylvania. He joined the 
company in 1903 as bookkeeper and served in capacities 
of cashier, chief clerk, traffic manager, and assistant 
sales manager before leaving that company in 1911 to 
become general sales manager of the Rib Lake Lumber 
Co., which then had its headquarters at Merrill, Wis. 


In December of the same year he was made general 
manager and treasurer to succeed the late James A. 
Wright, who died at that time. The only other position 
he has held in association affairs was as a member of 
the bureau of grades. 

On Thursday night the association held its annual ban- 
quet at the Hotel Pfister and following a dinner made 
memorable by good food and good singing, several serious 
talks were made The first speaker was Arthur M. Hewett, 
who spoke on the subject of thrift stamps and made a 
plea that the manufacturers work out some scheme for 
selling the stamps to their employees. Several talks were 
made upon the elimination of ‘‘booze’’ in lumber camps, 
and what the manufacturers can do in aiding the prohibi- 
tion movement in Wisconsin. No attempt was made to 
sermonize but the subject was treated strictly from a 
business viewpoint; namely, the non-drinker and efficiency 
vs. the drinker and non-efliciency. 


Officers of White Cedar Shingle Association 


At the session of the Northern White Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association held on Thursday afternoon, 
and the proceedings of which were described briefly in a 
telegraphic report in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the following officers were reélected: 

President—W. A. Hamar, Chassell, Mich. 

Vice president—W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis. 

‘Treasurer—A,. C. Wells, Menominee, Mich. 

Directors—W. B. Thomas, M. J. Quinlan, W. B. Earle, 
M. J. Bell, C. A. Goodman, Benjamin Finch and F. M. Clark. 

The shingle manufacturers voted a further contribution 
of $500 to carry on the work of investigation that is 
being conducted by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, who spoke 
to them on Thursday afternoon, a resume of whose talk 
has been previously given. A resolution was adopted fa- 
voring municipal prohibition of all but fireproof 
shingles in the central districts, only shingles that are 
treated with fire retardants in secondary zones, and with 
no restrictions on shingles in the outlying zones. The mat- 
ter of suggested changes in the grading rules was referred 
to the grading rules committee. 





CANADIAN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION IN ANNUAL 


Discuss and Plan for After War Business — Business Outlook Is Promising for 1918 —Attention Given to Trade Prac- 
tices and Laws Regarding Transactions in the United States 


MontTREAL, QUE., Feb. 5.—Looking forward -thru de- 
cidedly more rosy-colored spectacles than they did at 
last year’s meeting, which was more or less disturbed 
by overhanging gloom, members of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association gathered today at the Windsor Hotel 
in this city for their tenth annual meeting, with Presi- 
dent W. KE. Bigwood, of Toronto, presiding. Counter- 
acting last year’s pessimistic reports on association af- 
fairs, which showed a decreased membership, a deficit 
in funds and a none too promising industrial future, 
the officers were at this meeting able to report entirely 
to the contrary—an increase in membership, a surplus 
of funds on hand, and a far more encouraging outlook. 

While conservative in his attitude toward the future, 
but at the same time optimistic, the report of President 
Bigwood dealt with a number of vital questions relating 
to the activities of the association. The growth of the 
organization during the ten years of its existence was 
picturesquely described in Secretary Frank Hawkins’ 
report, which also emphasized the great necessity of 
the Canadian lumbermen taking a more active part in the 
reconstruction work which is bound to follow the coming 
of peace. : ; 

The secretary presented an interesting forecast of 
Germany’s post-bellum activities and showed how the 
German government already is financing the country’s 
shipping and industrial corporations so that they will be 
able to regain the position they held before the outbreak 
of hostilities. According to his summary, if the war 
stopped tomorrow Germany would have to face an an- 
nual interest charge of $1,800,000,000, or over six times 
the dividends paid by all her corporations in the pre- 
war days. i 

Secretary Hawkins also outlined a method by which 
the lumbermen are codperating with the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. This is being done thru the for- 
mation of a small group which will be ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to furnish the department with any par- 
ticulars regarding the lumbering industry. In his con 
clusion he urged closer coéperation as the panacea for 
many of the problems now confronting the association. 

The report of the executive committee was a compre- 
hensive review of the various activities carried on by the 
association during the last year. These activities cov- 
ered a wide range of subjects, including codperation 
with the Dominion Government in furnishing it with in- 

, formation and sources of supply for lumber and timber 
required by the War Department; the question of 
freight cars; watching legislation in the various 
Provinces and in the Federal House; the question of 
safety first and workmen’s compensation; forest protec- 
tion work; the white pine blister rust; insurance; and 
many other important matters. 

Regarding business conditions the report says: 

We doubt if labor conditions have ever been so difficult. 

he questions arising thru transportation. difficulties, 
embargoes, car shortage, lack of locomotive power, and the 
various matters argued before the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners: Demurrage, minimum carload weights, and 
finally the percentage increases in freight rates allowed, 
and the very serious condition regarding ocean tonnage, all 

ave had a tendency to create in the minds of shippers a 
very pronounced feeling of uncertainty that in numerous 
mstances have caused serious inconvenience and consid- 
erable loss. : 


© increased cost of supplies has also had a marked 
effect upon the business of the year. The income war tax 
and business profits war tax and in the Province of On- 
tario the new regulations regarding the forest protective 


a” have each created conditions never before experi- 


After citing a preliminary statement of the trade of 
Canada for twelve months ended with November, 1915, 








1916 and 1917, which shows total merchandise figures 
of $1,033,991,872 for 1915; $1,817,797,299 for 1916, and 
$2,586,633,108 for 1917, and basing its argument on 
the saying, ‘‘In times of war, prepare for peace’’ the 
report recommends strong measures and active codpera 
tion for the preservation of Canada’s favorable trade 
balance agamst contrary influences that may threaten 
when peace is declared. ‘‘It will need men of iron 
nerve and far vision to find a solution to these problems, 
otherwise complete collapse may result,’’ says the re- 
port, continuing: 


We suggest the formation of active and energetic com- 
mittees at three or four points—men who would devote 
some time and their undoubted talents to the study of vari- 
ous problems as they present themselves, and discuss 
them—and then periodically our secretary could visit each 
of the groups and bring the messages as to what other 
groups in different parts of the country were doing and 
what they were thinking, and in this way there would be 
coérdination and earnest and enthusiastic codperation all 
thru. 

* * * This association has blazed the way; has 
weathered all storms, and today stands the mouthpiece 
and representative of the most important industry in 
Canada, It has work to do; but it means that there must 
be coéperation, coupled with earnest cobperation, and 
then link these up with more coéperation on the part of 
every member. 





In view of the immense importance of forest protec- 
tive service, the report further urges strongly upon every 
member to lend hearty coéperation to and take great 
interest in this work. It reminded the members that 
later in the week a convention of the various forest 
protective associations operating in the Province of 
Quebee will be held in this city which is expected to 
result in still further improvement of the service to the 
direct benefit,of the lumber industry in all its branches, 
and that their attendance at this convention is greatly 
to be desired. : 

Discussing quotations and terms the report opines 
that in these days of rapid and tremendous changes, it 
seems that the only safe way is to quote on the basis 
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of f. o. b. shipping point. As a large number of the 
members do considerable business with the United 
States, it is well that they should know the legal aspects 
of sale and delivery as concerns business transacted in 
or with that country, and therefore the report refers 
the members to a recent edition of the bulletin of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association which 
contains several legal opinions of timely, peculiar inter- 
est to the trade. ‘The report quotes extensively from 
this bulletin, citing several questions on perplexing 
phases appearing therein and the answers thereto. 

The report of the transportation committee covered 
in detail the vexed question of demurrage and the vari- 
ous railway acts passed during the year; the question 
of ocean freights; the increase in freight rates; the 
minimum carload weights, and other problems associated 
with the ever present and ever troublesome transporta- 
tion question. The report on ocean freights is particu- 
larly interesting, reading as follows: 

During 1917 ocean freight for lumber was practically not 
obtainable and while this was a serious factor in our ex- 
port trade, and will be until conditions in 
change, it is so essential that ocean tonnage be conserved 
for foodstuffs and other mare necessary war products 


that the export lumber trade must of necessity bear there- 
with to the best of its ability. 

We append a table of the required 
between New York and South and Central American 
cities, The figures represent the time—in days—ordi- 
narily required for a shipment of merchandise by steamer 
from New York to reach the cities mentioned, and can be 
used as a basis for determining interest charges on drafts. 
Kor a sight draft use twice the number of days indicated. 
For a draft payable after sight add the days of usance 
of the draft to twice the number of days given in the 
table. For a draft payable after date add the days of 
nanos of the draft to the number of days given in the 
able, 

Thus in the case of a draft on Buenos Aires the number 
of days required for returns to reach New York would be: 
For a sight draft, 2 x 30 days-—=60 days. For a 90 days’ 
sight draft the usance of the draft, i.e., 90 days, plus 
2x 380 days=160 days. For a 90-day date draft the 
usance of the draft, i. e., 90 days, plus 30 days = 120 days. 

Argentina.—Buenos Aires, 30; Bahia Blanca, 35; Cor- 
doba, 38; La Plata, 35; Mendoza, 38; Rosario, 35; Tucu- 
man, 38. 

Bolivia.—All cities average 45. 

Brazil.—Bahia, 25; Ceara, 25; Maceio, 25; Manaos, 30; 
Natal, 25; Para, 23; Pelotas, 38; Pernambuco, 25; Porto 
Alegre, 38; Rio de Janeiro, 30; Rio Grande do Sul, 35; 
Santos, 30; Sao Paulo, 30, 

Chile.—Antofagasta, 30; Arica, 30; Caldera, 32; Con- 
cepcion, 45; Copiapo, 35; Coqiumbo, 35; Iquique, 30; Punta 
Arenas, 50; Santiago, 38; Talcahuano, 46; Valdivia, 45; 
Valparaiso, 38. 

Colombia.—Barranquilla, 15; Bogota, 35; Buenaventura, 
25; Cartagena, 15; Medellin, 25; Santa Marta, 15. 

Costa Rica.—Puerto Limon, 138; Puntarenas, 20; 
Jose, 15, 

Ecuador—Guayaquil, 25; Manta, 30; Quito, 30. 

Guatemala—Guatemala City, 20; Puerto Barrios, 13; 
Quezaltenango, 25. 

Honduras.—Puerto 
galpa, 25. 

Nicaragua.—Bluefields, 15; Granada, 25; Greytown, 15; 
Managua, 25. 

Panama.—Colon, 12; Panama, 15. 

Paraguay.—Asuncion, 45, 

Peru.—Arequipa, 38; Callao, 30; 
Mollendo, 35; Trujillo, 28, 

Saivador.—Aanta Ana, 30; 
Tecla, 38. 

Uruguay.—Montevideo, 30. 

Venezuela.—Caracas, 15; Cuidad Bolivar, 25; Maracaibo, 
20; Puerto Cabello, 20. 


The annual banquet was held at the Windsor Hotel 
this evening and was largely attended, despite the fact 
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that a number of delegates from outside points failed 
to get thru on account of delayed trains, the weather 
man staging the coldest day of the winter as a special 
greeting to the hardy lumbermen. 

Interesting papers and discussions were given on trans- 
portation, a. subject upon which every member felt quali- 
fied to speak feelingly and at considerable length; on 
‘«The White Pine Blister Rust,’’ by E. J. Zavitz, Provin- 
cial forester for Ontario; ‘‘Tests of Canadian Woods,’’ 
by Dr. Campbell, of the Forest Products Laboratory of 
McGill University; ‘‘ The Compensation Act of Ontario,’’ 
by H. I. Thomas, president Lumbermen’s Safety Asso- 
ciation, Ottawa; and ‘‘Feeding Men in Logging 
Camps,’’ by George H. Holt, Chicago. The latter ques- 
tion proved a most interesting subject owing to the fact 
that the cost of food stuffs has become one of the most 


important problems confronting the lumbermen. Pork, 
beans, molasses, sugar, flour and other commodities 


which formerly were purchased at prices which today 
seem like a song, have now attained almost unheard of 
figures and seriously cut into the lumbermen’s profits. 
Mr. Holt’s paper proved one of the most interesting 
and instructive read before the convention. He showed 
in the most striking way possible that the provisioning 
of the average lumber camp was carried on in a most 
wasteful and extravagant manner. This was true of the 
buying of supplies, the transportation of them to the 
camps as well as in the cooking and serving. He advo- 
cated codperative buying under which a whole lumber- 


men’s association would purchase supplies and distribute 
them in the most economical way. 

The association owed some change to the nation from 
economic, patriotic and dynamic reasons, Mr. Holt said, 
and he moved for a resolution that a war service board 
be appointed by the association to codperate with the 
Government in the conserving of food supplies and the 
elimination of waste in the ordinary camp. He pointed 
out by statistics that there was sufficient waste in the 
ordinary camp from the feeding of eight men to keep one 
pig, yet in 99 percent of the camps this was allowed to 
go on without hindrance. Lumbermen as a class faced 
a shortage of food, and wasted it; a shortage of labor, 
and wasted it; a shortage of money, and wasted it; a 
shortage of transportation facilities, and wasted them; 
a shortage of time in which to win the war, and wasted 
that time. 

The address by H. I. Thomas on the compensation act 
of Ontario also contained many interesting and timely 
suggestions. He outlined the clauses an ideal act should 
possess, as follows: 

(1) Accidents should be lessened in number and the act 
should tend toward their prevention. : 

(2) Compensation should be provided for every acci- 
dent, however arising. 

(3) The compensation should be paid periodically and 
not in a lump sum. 

(4) The measure should cover all classes of wage earn- 
ers, including domestic servants and agricultural labor- 


‘Ss. 
(5) The payment of such compensation should be cer- 


tain, not depending upon the solvency of the employer 
and should be obtainable without legal process, which 
should, in fact, be barred. 

(6) The burden upon the employers should be as light 
as possible, so that large sums of money should not be 
rendered inactive and tied up in reserve funds. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 6—The following were the off. 
cers elected at the annual meeting of the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association: 

President—W. G. Power, Quebec. 

First vice president—Dan McLaughlin, Arnprior. 

Second vice president-—-W. C. Laidlaw, Toronto. 

Executive committee—Consists of the above three members 
and Messrs. Ross, Walker and Clark. 

The Ontario members of the council are: 

W. Bigwood, D. McLaren, Dan McLaughlin, W. C. Laidlaw, 
Gordon Edwards, R. G. Cameron, P. Walker, W. M. Ross, 
A. Craig, J. Cane and KE. Clark. From Quebec—W. G. Power, 
A. H. Campbell, G. W. Grier, W. Mason, Alec McLaurin; 
from New Brunswick—Angus McLean; from Manitoba—Sir 
DD. C, Cameron ; from British Columbia—E, W. Hamber, 8, ¢, 
Knight. 

The new president was formerly vice president of the 
association and belongs to one of the best known lumber- 
ing families in the Dominion. Mr. Power is manager of 
the River Quelle Pulp & Lumber Co., of St. Pacome, Que., 
and is a son of William Power, former member of Parlia- 
ment for West Quebec and one of the most prominent 
lumbermen in the province. 


MICHIGAN RETAILERS IN INTERESTING ANNUAL 





Members Urged to Determine Accurately the Cost of Doing Business — Community Building and Home Building Are 
Pointed Out as the Business of the Lumberman—Price Fixing by Government Considered 


Derroit, Micu., Keb. 5.—The annual meeting of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which 
opened a two-day session here today, was more lightly 
attended than in previous years, but presented a pro- 
gram of great interest. President Richard Kleinpell, 
of Flint, presided. : 

The chief feature of the Tuesday morning session 
was the able address of K. V. Haymaker, of Detroit, 
who appeared under the auspices of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and discussed ‘‘ Home 
Building and Citizenship.’’ This address already 
has been extensively reviewed in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

On Tuesday afternoon, L. R. Putman, of New Or- 
leans, La., representing the Southern Pine Association, 
in his characteristic way addressed the convention. He 
urged the retailers to use local newspapers for adver- 
tising, following the national campaign carried on by 
the Southern Pine Association. He advised the use of 
logical statements and above-board methods to over- 
come the advertising of those endeavoring to get the 
trade of the consumer, because in so doing the dealer 
can show him that he can sell better and cheaper than 
the mail-order house and give better service. Julius 
Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., delivered an excellent ad 
dress which will be found on page 52 of this issue. 

The closing talk of the day was by Walt 8S. Goodwin, 
of New York City, whose topic was ‘‘ Personal Paths 
for Mere Men.’’ He discussed the indifferent man; 
the man who hires men who are easy to handle because 
he is afraid to hire strong men; the narrow man, with 
lack of vision and no initiative, who calls that conserva- 
tism; the man who insists on doing things as they have 
been done before; the foxy jollier, who is full of 
promises and barren of performances; the pessimist, 
whom he described as a man of weak will; and other 
men who are on the wrong path. He created amuse- 
ment by saying that the only man to take out to lunch 
and get results is the fat man. 


THE BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held in conjunction with the 
Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen this evening. Jeff B. Webb, president 
of the salesmen’s association, presided as toastmaster. 
The speakers were Capt. KE. B. Baxter, of Detroit, of 
the British Recruiting Service; L. R. Putman, director 
of trade extension for the Southern Pine Association; 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and Rev. M. 8S. Rice, of Detroit, pastor of 
the North Woodward Avenue M. E. Uhurch. Captain 
Baxter gave a most vivid account of the battles in 
which he participated in France before being invalided 
to America. The Rev. Mr. Price made a great hit with 
a thrilling and human address, touching on the remark- 
able accomplishments of medical science in connee- 
tion with the war. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The chief features of the Wednesday morning session 
were the address of President Richard Kleinpell and 
the report of Secretary L. W. Smith, of Grand Rapids. 
Mr. Kleinpell said that any one connected with the 
Michigan association can not help but realize that in 
order to accomplish those things for which any organ- 
ization of this kind should exist, it will be necessary 
to pursue a much more active policy than in recent 
years. Continuing, he said: 


But our object should be more clearly defined. Those 
dealers who feel that an association of this kind is of no 
value to them unless it regulates the price of lumber at 
which they and their competitors are to sell, or stops un- 
De gage arg into their territory, are bound to be dis- 

pointed. That is not and es ‘ . » “"y y 
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believe the average yard, taking into consi srati 2 
location, is getting its share of the business if ff cee it; 
and in order to merit the business of a locality it will be 
necessary to carry complete and well assorted stocks, ex- 
tend courteous treatment and. sell at fair prices. We know 
that we do sell as good, if not better, grades of lumber than 
the mail order or ready-cut house concerns at as low or 





lower prices, considering the service we should give. This 
being true, this class of competition should not cause us 
mu¢th anxiety. On the other hand, a yard that does not 
carry complete stock and does not render such service—and 
there are some yards in this State that do come under this 
classification—is deliberately inviting this competition and 
is making it possible for the success of the mail order and 
ready-cut house concerns. It is a fact that a retail organi- 
zation should be in position to give us help and to combat 
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this competition and render the same service to the retailers 
in order to maintain an active organization that a retailer 
is expected to extend to his trade. 

Now, the question arises: What policy should we pursue 
to make this organization more active and worth while? 
Our Government realizes now as never before the necessity 
of maintaining an efficient organization to accomplish the 
big things necessary to win this war, and it will only be 
delayed so long as they remain unorganized and inefficient— 
and so with our organization. When we increase our mem- 
bership and pay enough dues to. maintain a secretary to be 
on the job and keep in touch with every dealer in the State 
the year around and clearly define our objects, only then 
will we become active and able to accomplish those things 
necessary to make an association worth while. 

The Government may regulate the lumber business as it 
now regulates the coal business; and, if that time does come, 
an active association could do much to see that we receive 
a square deal and that our interests are safe-guarded. The 
railroads have already been taken over by the Government, 
and an active retail organization should protect our inter- 
ests so that we are not discriminated against, and these 
matters can not be looked after unless the retailers’ associa- 
tions are properly organized and make it their duty to pro- 
tect our interests. 

So we feel there are bigger and more important matters 
pending than regulating prices which so far as I know has 
never been our policy but which some dealers feel is the only 
service an association can render. 

If our policy, as above outlined, is adopted and our efforts 
are well directed to render such service as is essential to 
the success of this organization, we will have accomplished 
our purpose, and it will naturally follow that the retailer 
can not well afford to stay outside of such an organization. 


Secretary’s Report 


Secretary L. W. Smith delivered an excellent report, 
in which he said: 


A year ago we thought that 1916,had been the most un- 
usual year in the retail lumber business in this State. There 
had been for the most part a very profitable and lively de- 
mand for building and improvements that requireds the use 
of lumber. The last year, so far as my observation goes, 
has been considerably less active and the lumber business 
has been divided thruout the State to such an extent that 
the manufacturing towns and small towns in prosperous 
agricultural communities have enjoyed the larger portion 
of the trade. 

There has not been a very great change in the membership 
of the association, which still stays as it has for many years 
past—far below the total it should be. Neither has there 
been the usual number of changes in ownership in the re- 
tail lumber yards in this State. Associations generally 
thruout the country have had a rather trying year, but I 


believe that the main point which I-desire to suggest later 
in this report presents a work for associations which will 
not only justify their existence but show to a large extent 
the necessity of organization, 

A year ago at our convention we noted the changed or- 
der of business and the changed sentiment of the public and 
the Government toward business and the different attitude 
that merchants took toward trade problems. ‘This change 
has been: more marked since the beginning of the war until 
it seems that a great. many of our old ideas and the ideas 
of the relation of the Government toward business will neces- 
sarily have to be discarded for the more modern ideas of 
obtaining big results thru codperation. While this is the 
result that has been talked of by trade associations for 
many years it is unfortunate that it required war condi- 
tions to pring it to the attention of the people and to demon- 
strate its interest. 

We still have the same difficulty in our campaigns for 
members that we always have had when we meet up with 
the men who will not belong to the association because it 
will not undertake what he calls protection to shipments 
into his territory by any other dealer. To some extent 
this has been modified in the last year because dealers gen- 
erally have conceded that there are other ways of codpera- 
tion than by restriction of trade or by setting prices and 
that these codperative methods include buying, knowledge 
of costs, standardizing grades and quality of lumber and 
the spreading of information and advice relative to the use 
of wood that will encourage building and the use of wood 
in other localities. Coéperation on these matters does not 
restrict in any way but encourages clean and healthy com- 
petition instead of reckless and ignorant price-cutting as a 
basis of sale. To a large extent this improvement in this 
State has been due to the organization of uniform groups 
thruout the State where the principal object was to create 
a better personal relation between dealers who are in com- 
petition with each other. It is my idea that the future of 
retail trade associations depend upon the extent to which 
they are enabled to make competition clean and honest, and 
to the extent to which they are able to educate dealers 
along the lines of cost and intelligent knowledge of their 
business, 


Survey of Merchandising Costs 


I desire to call your attention to what I consider to be 
the most important step taken by this association for some 
time and that is the survey of merchandising costs, which 
has been sent out recently and which many of you have 
made your replies to. As stated in the letter that accom- 
panied these questions, it is more than probable that some 
action will be taken by the Government to regulate the 
price of lumber as a staple commodity from the retailer to 
the consumer. The Government wants to do this in a way 
that will be fair to both the consumer and the retail lum- 
ber business, ‘The only way that it can be reached is by 
complete information from the lumbermen themselves as to 
the real expense of handling. I think that we may firmly 
trust that when that information is received it will be 
given all consideration and the decision will be based largely 
upon it. It is therefore very largely a patriotic duty which 
should guide us in the preparation and furnishing of this 
information and would be considered as one of the things 
Which the retail lumber trade can do to stabilize business 
and keep it upon a fair and productive basis during the 
progress of the war. Not only will it have this effect but, 
as I realize from many of the reports which I received, if 
a compulsory system of cost accounting is established it 
will compel many men who are losing money and do not know 
it to get on a basis where their business will be a source of 
profit to themselves and they will become merchants rather 
than peddlers of their merchandise. 


It strikes me that to get at a fair idea of the cost of 
handling, the State should be divided into zones or districts 
and the average cost of each district determined, then it 
will be up to everybody in the district whose cost is greater 
than that to reduce his cost or lose the difference. You can 
readily see that two results will necessarily follow: namely, 
greater efficiency in the handling of lumber and a more &- 
curate knowledge of whether any profit is being made or 
not. There is this further advantage in that it will afford 
an opportunity for dealers within a district to get together 
and study their costs and learn from each other how this 
cost can be reduced or in the first place how they can be 
properly arrived at. 

In this connection I desire to call your specific attention 
to the fact that if such an action is taken the Government 
will arrive at its result thru trade associations, not by going 
to individuals. The need of associations and of codperation 
between individuals was never so great, and I think that it 
is not too much to say that the Government expects every 
business man today will belong to a trade association thru 
which he can be reached and thru which he may express to 
the Government his opinions on business matters, for the 
great outstanding feature of the war is its business side. 
It is the big piece of business that this country has been 
engaged in and it is only by the continuation of prosperity 
of business that the war itself can be financed and won, 
It seems to me, therefore, that it is the patriotic duty 0 
every retail lumber dealer in Michigan to become 4 member 
of this association and have his part in not only expressiDg 
the views of the retail lumber business on the problems & 
the war as they arise, but in giving the Government “4 
benefit of his information and providing the Governme™ 
with a means of reaching the business sentiment of ; 
country. In order to accomplish this result for ourselves 
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this association, as you have been recently advised, has 
become a member of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America and from time to time, during the year, 
the great issues which are before the country will be sub- 
mitted to you in order that you may express your opinion on 
them, which information will be transmitted to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States and there become a 
part of the crystallized sentiment of the business people of 
this country. 

It is the sincere desire, I am sure, of every dealer that 
in the coming year not only he but the association will be 
able to render some real patriotic service to the country. 
Our first service should be in joining such trade associa- 
tions which the Government looks to for an expression of 
views and for help upon business problems. The second 
duty should be to carry out to the fullest extent the survey 
of costs so that when action is taken it may be taken in- 
telligently, and in the interest of both the Government and 
business generally. The opportunity for this display of 
practical patriotism does not often come to individuals or to 
an association, and it is my belief that if we grasp it and 
work at it that not only as an association but as a lumber 
dealer, and as business men, we will gain prestige which we 
otherwise could not possess and we will have the further 
satisfaction of having done what we could in a time when 
so much is needed and when our capabilities are so much 
restricted. 

If the association would dedicate itself to those things 
for the coming year it would, I believe, perform the greatest 
service it can to you as individuals, to itself and to the 
Government. 

The convention adopted, after some discussion, what 
is known as the Nebraska resolution regarding the sale 
of cement, which declares that it is to the interest of 
manufacturers, retailers, contractors and consumer 
that cement be sold only to retail dealers. 


Election of Officers 


On recommendation of the nominating committee, 
the following officers for the ensuing year were unani- 
mously elected: 

Presidenf—John Wood, Grand Rapids. 

Vice president—W. H. Barney. Albion. 

Directors—(Three years) W. H. Edwards, Muskegon, and 
Richard Kleinpell, Flint; (two years) Roy C. Fuller, Hast- 


ings. 
ng WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


D. B. Wright, of Chicago, told stories to open the 
afternoon session. The new president, John Wood, of 
Grand Rapids, took the chair and neatly accepted the 
presidency. The first address was that of Charles A. 
Bowen, of Detroit, secretary of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Bowen said that 
when the National association was formed a year ago 
it was felt that there was needed an organization in 
addition to the State, city and regional associations 
and there was a general need for better selling and 
cost accounting methods and a larger program of legis- 
lative work. Retailers realize that there are many 
troubles which can be overcome only by conference of 
retailers the country over. 

Then the war came, and the Government went to 
making prices on everything, including lumber. The 
Government felt that the information on which these 
prices were based could be obtained only thru the 
manufacturers; and the prices fixed were based on pro- 
ducing costs and a reasonable profit. Later there was 
a need for revision of these prices because the cost 
of production was increased, labor was asking more 
and commodities used in lumber production had ad- 
vanced. 

The Government also fixed the prices on commodities 
furnished by the farmer; and the farmer in turn asked 
that prices be fixed on goods they had to buy as well 
as those they had to sell; and the farmer particularly 
mentioned lumber. So the matter of fixing the price 
of lumber from the retailer to the consumer was also 
considered. The President was inclined to fix prices 
at once, but Attorney L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., 
representing the lumber interests, pointed out that 
these prices ought not to be fixed until there was a 
basis on which to fix them—that price to be based on 
cost of handling lumber from the retailer to the con- 
sumer. 

For many years there has been a desultory considera- 
tion of costs by retail lumbermen. A good many retail 
lumbermen are doing business as they did years ago, 
and have not kept pace with conditions. At this time 
they have no particular system for knowing what the 
actual costs are for handling lumber and have beeen 
doing business at a ridiculously small margin. When 
this question of fixing the retail price of lumber arose 
it was necessary to have a cost survey and this matter 
was referred to the national association, to devise a 
system by which actual costs could be ascertained. The 
retailers to a man stand ready to aid the Government, 
and the Government does not ask them to do business 
at cost or less. The system now used by the Chicago 
retailers was deemed the best basis from which to ar- 
tive at the cost, and this schedule was sent broadcast 
to the retailers. Returns are only partly in. The 
Schedule has opened the eyes of the retailers to the fact 
that they do not know what costs are. Many of them 
are getting certified accountants to go over their books 
and work out a cost system. Anything more valuable 
can not happen to the retailer than to know something 
of his costs. A system of cost accounting should show 
the price of the lumber, the freight to the yard, the 
handling and selling cost and a reasonable profit. The 
Government has defined 10 percent or more as a reason- 
able profit, but there are few retailers who are getting 
anything like 10 percent. 

The retailer ought to get a profit, and a proper cost 
system will put him in a position to show the public 
why he charges the prices he does. Lumber has been 
80 cheap that a little increase makes the public think 
that there has been a great big boost in the price of 


lumber. It is your duty to show the public that the 
Price of lumber has not increased in proportion to other 
commodities. 


0 They have advanced 100 and 200 percent, 
while lumber has increased but 33 percent. 

: President Wood said that in Grand Rapids the re- 
ailers who figured according to the schedule sent 
them by the National association found that their 
svethead was 26 or 27 percent. Mr. Bowen said the 
Yetroit dealers found that their operating cost was 28.78 
percent of the selling price. 


Tells of ‘‘Buy at Home’’ Campaign 


Ray G. Maxwell, of Chicago, representing the But- 
terick Publishing Co., read a paper on the ‘‘Buy at 
Home’’ campaign. He told how the Butterick people 
had thrown out of the columns of the Delineator, the 
Designer, the Women’s Magazine and the Butterick 
quarterlies all mail-order advertising. Said he: 


Mail-order competition is making serious inroads in the 
retail and domestic field of lumber and other building sup- 
plies. The great mail-order houses have been built up by 
advertising—magazines and national periodicals forming the 
nucleus—and this is particularly true in the field of ready- 
cut and knock-down houses. Catalogs are the weapons of 
the mail-order houses, but these catalogs are expensive and 
must be sent to interested people whose names are usually 
secured and replenished by advertising. Twenty of the lead- 
ing catalog houses of the United States sent out over 80,- 
000,000 catalogs in 1917. Figure out for yourself how many 
went into your town or community when there are 30,000,- 
000 catalogs and only 20,000,000 families in this country. 

Continuing Mr. Maxwell said: 

In 1895 the business of Sears, Roebuck & Co. was valued 
at only $140,000. In that year Julius Rosenwald, now 
president of the concern, and his brother-in-law purchased 
a half interest from Mr. Sears for $70,000—so that the 
buildings, merchandise, .customers’ lists and good-will of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. was, all-told, $140,000. That was the 
last dollar of outside capital put into the company. 

Today the market value of Sears-Roebuck’s stock is $125,- 
000,000, and an additional $25,000,000 has been disbursed 
in profits and dividends. Their gross sales were over $146,- 
000,000 for 1916, and over $170,000,000 in 1917. 

Forget, for a moment, the mail-order houses and glance 
at the figures of the last census of the United States. This 
was the census of 1910 and covers the 10-year period from 
1900. In that space of ten years 769 counties of this coun- 
try lost population and the country as a’ whole gained 21 
percent in population during the same period. Now, 769 
counties comprise about 25 percent or one-fourth of all the 
counties of the United States. Wherever the loss of popula- 
tion there you will find strong mail-order business, and loss 
of population means loss of retail business and loss of com- 
munity life. And the population trend from the rural and 
small towns to the metropolitan districts is increasing. 

So we are forcibly brought face to face with these two 
great problems—loss of population in smaller towns and 
mail-order increases. They are really but one problem, For 
the population movement from the small towns seems to 
dove-tail in with the rapid and healthy growth of the mail- 
order business, 

Just one year ago (Feb. 7, 1917) George W. Wilder, presi- 
dent of the Butterick Publishing Co., sent out a startling 
letter to all the trade, announcing that hereafter all mail- 
order advertising would be barred from the advertising 
columns of The Woman's 


Delineator, The Designer, The 
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Magazine, as well as the Butterick quarterlies. From that 
date the advertising of merchandise which could be properly 
sold thru local stores and by local dealers, but which was 
offered direct to the public by mail only, was not accepted 
by the Butterick magazines ! 

This cutting out of mail-order advertising on our part 
was meant in no way as a criticism upon the many reliable 
mail-order houses with whom we had heretofore done busi- 
ness to our mutual profit. Please understand that as far 
as the house of Buttericks is concerned, the discontinuance 
of mail-order advertising in our publications is only one 
element of a great, big undertaking or purpose! The But- 
terick institution means to use its great power for the 
development of the nation thru the development of its com- 
munities; to develop community spirit; to develop com- 
munity life. We purpose to help all towns as far as in us 
lies to develop their community life and growth. Therefore 
we have eliminated mail order advertising. 


Mr. Maxwell called attention to the fact that the 
Butterick circulation of 18,000,000 copies a year has 
been thrown on the side of the local merchant as 
against the mail-order house. This one publishing 
house, by throwing out mail-order advertising, sacri- 
ficed $250,000 of advertising revenue in a night. In 
closing he said: 


First of all, you can help yourself. Advertise! Tho you 
may accuse me of special pleading I say advertise. You 
know the great success of mail order houses has been 
gained by advertising. You can effectively use the same 
tool. Advertise where?—in your local papers! Sell people 
the idea of happy homes, cozy rooms. Picture to them the 
result, the finished product—-not so many feet of lumber at 
a certain price. Tell people of your service. No mail-order 
house can furnish the service that you can in your com- 
munity. Do not be afraid to meet competition. 

Unusual conditions will prevail in the lumber industry 
for 1918. Granted that the falling off in building has hurt 
the retailer more than any other factor in the industry. 
The manufacturers are busy with Government orders, and the 
big increase in the demand from the industrial trade! Yet 
the manufacturers are doing all they can to stimulate build- 
ing, but the local work must be done by the retailer. 

The lumber dealers in the small towns and farming dis- 
tricts have great opportunities. The farmers were never 
so prosperous. Labor, skilled and unskilled, never before 
received such bountiful wages. ‘There is one misconception 
that must be dispelled everywhere, and that is that lumber 
is high. Even I, a rank outsider, know that lumber is not 
high as compared to the advance of price in other commodi- 
ties. But users of lumber do not know and the only way 
they can know is for you to reach them by your local ad- 
vertising and other means at your command. 


Hardware Man Talks 

The final address of the convention was by T. N. 
Witten, of Trenton, Mo. It was helpful, interesting 
and inspiring. Mr. Witten suggested to some of the 
members the wisdom of paying the expenses of their 
competitor to the convention if they could not get him 
there any other way. He advised the members to read 
the trade journals, and said the lumber industry has 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN one of the greatest trade 
journals of the world. The lumberman ought to take 
it and read it. Mr. Witten said he was a hardware 
man, but he took it and read it just for the editorials. 
Certainly the lumberman ought to take it for the whole 
paper. 

The speaker appealed to the men present to wipe out 
the imaginary line between town and country. He 
told of the times we are living in and said we are 
going to quit thinking so much about brick and lumber 
and stores of goods and dividends and for the next 
fifty years we are going to think in terms of folks. 
The store-keeper or lumberman who fails to keep a 
proper stock or give proper service is an injury to the 
community. The lumberman should be a constructor of 
communities and it makes no difference whether a man 
walks five blocks to buy lumber or drives in ten miles, 
he is a citizen of the community and should be inter- 
ested in the same things as a merchant. The town is 
as big as its trade territory, and if that is his business, 
religious and social center, the farmer is one of you. 

Mr. Witten urged the dealers to get the boys and 
girls of the country acquainted with the boys and girls 
of the town. He asked for greater enthusiasm in the 
thing we do. ‘‘Love your home,’’ he said. ‘Love 
your work and love your people. If you don’t love 
the lumber business, get out of it.’’ 

The speaker made a patriotic appeal to build up 
the community as a help toward winning the war. If 
there is any citizen who is not taking any interest in 
the war it is a.duty.to make him take an interest. 
When the Government sent the Army and Navy to war 
it sent the whole 100,000,000 American people to war, 
too. 

Mr. Witten said that our American communities have 
too many churches and lodges and too few commercial 
organizations. We ought to cut the churches in a 
small community to two, pay the preacher $4,000 or 
$5,000 a year, and try to get a $10,000 man for the 
money. ‘ 

He urged the importance of getting the friendship 
of the children, because they are the buyers of the 
future. In closing, he said that the old slogan, ‘‘ Live 
and let live’’ has been displaced with the new slogan, 
‘Live and help live.’’ 

After adopting a resolution praising the Butterick 
Publication Co, for its position on the question of mail- 
order advertising, the convention adjourned, 
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SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN MEET AND ELECT 

Detroit, Micu., Feb. 6.—The Michigan Association of 
the Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen devoted 
itself largely, when it met today, to considering ways to 
cheer and comfort its members who have enlisted in the 
country’s cause, President Jeff B. Webb, of Detroit, was 
in the chair and, after Secretary C. J. Ashton, of Detroit, 
had presented his report, appointed the following com- 
mittees: 

Nominations—John R. Shaw, Detroit; 8S. L. Mead, .Bir- 
mingham; C. A. Spalding, Detroit, 

Audit—S. W. Smith, Detroit; S. 8. Rutherford, Detroit. 

The following new members were unanimously elected: 

Carl W. Johnson, Grayling. 

W. H. Jobe, Detroit. 

R. A. Tillotson, Detroit. 

J. F. Silverstein, Detroit. 

H. W. Hawkins, Detroit. 

Samuel Spiecher, Detroit. 

Robert W. Dane, Detroit. 

W. P. Vivian, of Detroit, presented the report of the . 
special committee appointed to look after the comfort of 
members in the national service. These were reported to 
be the following: 

Lieut, Robert B. Horine, 125th Infantry, Waco, Tex. 

Emil R., Uehlinger, Quartermaster’s Department, Chilll- 
cothe, Ohio. 

J. F. Womelsdorf, U. 8S. Navy, Battleship Jowa, 

Angus I. Ward, 20th Engineers (Forest). 

Hal Rix, U. 8S. Navy, Great Lakes, Il. 

Tieut. BR. M. Lockridge, 20th Engineers (Forest). 

Archie Fisher, 20th Engineers (Forest). 

Fred Berger, 20th Engineers (Forest). 

Lee H. Shepherd, 20th Engineers (Forest). 

Roy B. Robinson, R. F, C., Camp Borden. 

L, O. Smith, 

F. W. Longyear, 20th Engineers (Forest). 

J. E. Riordan, Ordnance Department, Columbus, Ohio, 

The following members, all from Detroit, have enlisted 
in the Michigan State troops: John R. Shaw, Herbert 
King, W. P. Vivian, H. K. Follansbee, James A. Dant, 
D. L. Dickinson, C. F. Condit. 

Mr. Vivian reported the difficulty of getting ‘‘smokes’’ 
thru to the boys, but urged those present to write the 
soldiers letters occasionally. 

John R. Shaw, of Detroit, presented the report of tho 
committee on nominations and the following new officers 
were unanimously elected: 

President—O. S. Hawes, Detroit. 

Vice president—C. H. Weedon, Detroit. 

Secretary-treasurer—Charles J. Ashton, Detroit. 

“Active Walking Delegate’—J. J. Comerford, Detroit. 

Directors—(One year) J. B. Webb, Detroit, and J. A. 
Dant, Detroit; (two years) F. J. Verkerke, Grand Rapids; 
(three years) H,. W. Fagin, Detroit. 

The secretary read invitations to attend the Southern 
Pine Association meeting at New Orleans, La., Feb. 19 
and 20, the National Association of Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen at Chicago Feb. 13, and the ‘‘Con- 
gress of National Service’’ under the auspices of the 
National Security League at Chicago Feb. 21, 22 and 23. 
To attend the latter as delegates, the following were 
appointed: James A. Lang, N. J. Clears and P. M. 
Gebhart, all of Chicago. R. W. Monger, of Elkhart, 
invited those present to attend the meeting of the South- 
ern Michigan & Northern Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at South Bend, Ind., March 4, 
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We have at last absorbed the spirit of the cycle of 
present world affairs. We have grasped the big idea that 
our business, the lumber business in its many ramifica- 
tions, above all other lines, is, and in fact always has 
been, one that should respond to the demand of the hour 
by cultivating the thought that to be successful we must 
have the weltare of others at heart. 

Lumber is nature’s most valuable, prolific and wonder- 
ful building material. We, as lumbermen, have, however, 
been prone to consider the tree an object submissive to 
the woodman’s ax for only the most ordinary of com- 
mercial purposes, such as making a habitat for beast or 
the shelter of man. While, indeed, the lumber yards have 
more generally dispensed with the species that enter into 
structural sizes and grades, it does not by any means 
justify the thought that we did our full duty in the past in 
the development of a desire to use wood products and 
perpetuate our business, 

The word “promotion’’ was passed along to the next 
fellow. The man who cut and fitted, ripped or planed 
the plank, and the ultimate finisher of wood products 
into the useful and artistic, were the ones on whom we 
relied to create a desire for forest products. The pro- 
pelling power, therefore, was indirect and from without, 
whereas the force should have been generated from within 
ourselves and then diffused like an electric wave, to be 
taken up by a responsive tuning fork. 





The Sublime Thought in Home Building 


A thought has now, however, gone forth that borders 
on the sublime. It finds its consummation in the fact 
that we, as lumbermen, are planting the seed of a most 
constructive national policy; that of encouraging the 
building of homes. 

Assuming that the best citizen is he who owns a home, 
we reach the further conclusion that he would be re- 
sponsive to those refined inner and natural desires to make 
that home a shrine of devotion, not alone for himself, but 
for each and every member of his family. f 

Now, can you conceive a pretty external picture of a 
home without trees Is the tree not one of the first con- 
siderations of outside beauty development? You may 
have a preference for a mapie, a sycamore, a poplar, or 
an oak, but you crave for tree adornment. You delight 
to see them grow under your care, and that for senti- 
mental as well as practical reasons. The tree encourages 
the bird to come and nestle in its arms, It extends its 
boughs in a beneficent and graceful way for your comfort; 
offers shade in summer and protection, in a measure, from 
the cold winds of the winter. There is always a rever- 
ential feeling for a tree. It awakens the religious fervor 
as we gaze upward and skyward at its towering branches. 
Individualistic in their stature and outline, artistic in their 
gracefully outreaching boughs, and wonderful in their 
manifold foliage, it is not surprising that trees cause us 
to reflect, if in the mood, and to meditate—whence came 
it all, and why and wherefore? 

In the spring, with the awakening of nature from its 
many months of repose, the tree is the first to respond to 
the call of the Maytime to restore to its branches the sap 
from mother earth. As the life of nature courses thru its 
veins, the evolution continues until the tree’s full grandeur 
is reached in the summer months. Then it offers shelter 
to beast, bird, or mankind against the glaring rays of the 
sun and the heat of midday. Responding to the restless- 
ness of nature, it is our simplest, yet trustiest, barometer 
in heralding and proclaiming storm and tempest, indi- 
cating also the direction of the air currents and their 
velocity. Again, when nature is at peace, the quietude of 
the tree is comforting to behold and restful. The wan- 
derer, in passing thru the woods, needs not a compass 
to direct him, but embracing the tree finds the bark rough 
and furrowed to the south and moss-covered to the north, 
and therein has a beacon to light him on his way. 

What, indeed, would be the greatest of all Christian cele- 
brations, the Christmas period, without the spiritual in- 
spiration and assistance of tree life? The heart's: emo- 
tion is visible thru the tear which glistens even in the 
light of candle on the evergreen. The holly and mistletoe 
add cheer and uplifting decorative effects, while the fire- 
place spreads comfort to the surroundings by the help of 
the burning oak and hickory logs. rc 

Verily, gentlemen, the love for the tree and woods is 
innate and comes to us almost unsolicited. It is a source 
of regret that we, as lumbermen, do not grasp the oppor- 
tunity further to develop and to continue to develop to 
its utmost limits this most wonderful sentimental asset and 
use it to our advantage. ; 

The mind of the child may be likened to the film in the 
kodak. Yes, the child's mind is a sensitized plate, reflect- 
ing the lessons imbibed in youth with perfect precision. 
In this thought, naturally, the girl should be and is equally 
as important a factor as the boy. Refinement is born in 
the home and the plants need encouragement and daily 
attention until fully matured. We are launching forth on 
the theme of home building. el 

It is always well to speak of homes and the building of 
homes, even from angles other than those of mere busi- 
ness interest. But even as a practical matter the pos- 
session of a home is a natural aspiration, but it is the love 
of the home that keeps it sacred. It needs the touches of 
refinement in every nook and corner. How, then, shall 
we help the cause? se 

Assuming that you have a home, or are building one, 
can you conceive of anything more endearing or beautiful 
than pretty furniture? The most distracting thing in any 
home is lack of harmony in color scheme or arrangement. 
You can easily give anyone the blues by having him eat 
in a somberly decorated or furnished dining room. What, 
indeed, is more cheerful to look upon than china, glass 
and art ware placed in or on cabinets of a natural finished 
light wood of an attractive and ornate design? The 
cupboard, chairs and table need to be of light wood too, 
so as to present a cheerful appearance. I'll warrant the 
assertion that a story told among such surroundings, with 
the stage set for it, as it were, will find better listeners 
and have a more pleasing effect than under opposite con- 
ditions. If you, however, want to speak of heavy and 
somber matters, ’twould be best to retire to a den. The 
parlor needs to have colors and woods to make your guests 
feel at home. The reception parlor must be so cheerful 
that when you say “‘Welcome’”’ it would seem as tho the 
very walls smiled with you and carried the echo of sin- 
cerity all about with them. 


~ 








Our Business Homes Relate to the Problem 


But I will rest here a moment and try to determine 
why we lack interest in this phase of our business. There 
seem to be certain cycles in the world’s development, and 
while we could retrace our steps and go back for half a 
century if we so choose, I will but go back to our youth 
to a time when the phrase of ‘‘Business is Business’ was 
so endearing. 

I wish to show how slogans sometimes find lodgment in 
the public mind and for the time being seem to make a 
“hit.” That phrase just knocked the pins from under any 
sentiment business then had, in spite of the fact that all 
our work in business has always been to make happy 
homes. Then the phrase “survival of the fittest’? seemed 
to “fit” in. Broadly construed and conceived, it meant 
strength of fight over strength of right. Analyzed, how- 
ever, it meant nothing more than the survival of the one 
most fitted to see into the future and to adapt himself to 
whatever progress was on the way. 

We are now living in a cycle of intense human interest. 





The interest you have in the welfare of your fellow man 
is the issue you now must meet. 

_ To you business men that issue means an interest, first, 
in your help at the office. I take it that your office must 
be a school of instruction, and you can not possibly get 
the best endeavors from humdrum thought and surround- 
ings. The modern office of today is a home in every sense 
of the word, and humanizing your office should be not only 
a source of pleasure, but a mandatory desire. The official 
staff of a well regulated office may in a larger or lesser 
number be composed of women. Supposing the cashier, 
bookkeeper, stenographer, or switchboard operator in a 
lumber office is your daughter, your sister, your widow, 
what would be your viewpoint about this matter? The 
touch of refinement in the office would make it more en- 
dearing and more edifying to yourself and all your co- 
workers. The office should be a stepping stone to the 
goal—to possess a beautiful home. 


Creating Interest Thru the Eyes 


Let us turn a moment to the modern school room and 
we find study after study using the object lesson in place 
of the old time text book. The “object” shows the ma- 
terial and real thing, and while many grasp by intuition, 
after all ‘seeing is believing.’’ The artistic and varied 
displays of the department store create a desire for pos- 
session, and when you add to this the comfort and con- 
tentment of being satisfied by being shown it creates the 
present underlying thought of human interest in the de- 
sires of others. 

The defense of a lumberman in saying that his yard is 
on leased ground is pitiful in face of the common knowl- 
edge that so very many leased or even rented stores make 
vast improvements that can not be removed. ‘The differ- 
ence is a matter of trained merchadising vs. a selling 
counter. The department store spends money to attract 
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and interest buyers. We lumbermen are still in the old 
rut of telling the public what we sell, instead of educating 
them in what they ought to buy. The department store’s 
biggest investment is in its display, so set and arranged 
as to create interest. We carry a big stock but sidetrack 
the paramount idea of creating interest. The department 
store charges a percent of this display expense to advertis- 
ing or to the cost of doing business. I have it from very 
authoritative sources that a well run department store 
will figure on 28 percent cost of doing business. 

Now, in competition with better merchandising methods 
of others, how can we hope to inspire a customer to use 
wood when the whole surroundings and interior of our 
office repel instead of animate? 

Perhaps we have felt it our mission to view our part of 
the lumber business as the ‘‘crude part.’’ The evolution 
of affairs teaches us that under proper training and guid- 
ance the ultimate consumer of our product in its finished 
state will perpetuate the business at its source. 


Some Practical Examples of Lumber Advertising 


Now, in order to give you a little practical illustration 
of how to create desire, I would say that during the year 
my company put an ad in a local three-day bazaar pro- 
gram _I was intent upon trying out an advertisement that 
would create a desire to buy something in lumber for the 
home. I had the idea that oak flooring was a need in old 
homes as well as new. We had an article that was 





Us old fellers ‘at kaint tote a gun kin 
do aour fitin’ other wais juss as well an’ 
doant fergit its teamwork ‘at counts in 
war same as ever whare, so look around 
an’ see whare yo’ kin ketch holt best— 
then ketch holt an’ pull yore dangdest, 


brother. 
Musings of the Old Axman. 











Sentiment of Forest and Woods and the Commercial Value _ 


[Address delivered by Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., at the annual meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Feb. 6.] 


yanted and needed in the %-inch overlay, tongued and 
grooved end matched oak floor, which is so easily put 
down, so I made the advertisement read as follows: 
“Oak Flooring Is Sanitary 
It is beautiful—It is durable 
We have a kind to fit your purse 
Why not make cheerful faces at home by 
Giving the folks an Oak Floor?’ 


This ad brought us two orders. The “sanitary end” 
made the hit in both cases. We have the goods, gentle- 
men, but lack the proper presentation. The response 
from this ad created an inspiration to further progress 
along similar lines. Our sheds are located on prominent 
thorofares, so we determined to use our large hardwood 
flooring shed for a display sign on a wall 22 feet high by 
100 feet wide. We advertised oak flooring, to wit: 
Oak Flooring is Sanitary 
It is durable—It is beautiful 
Oak Flooring makes a cheerful fireside. 


In the center we have the picture of a modern frame 
bungalow and directly beneath it the query: Have you a 
home? 

Do you get the idea of awakening a desire to possess 
an oak floor—because you ought to have it, owing to its 
benefit to health, its beauty and its durability? But on 
our larger storage shed we spread a thought of greater 
import. On a clear panel 20 feet high by 150-foot width 
we have had painted a picture of Mount Vernon in its full 
glory with surroundings. Who indeed is not inspired 
when he thinks of Mount Vernon, reads of it and speaks 
of it? It is sacred to all Americans. To the left of the 
picture we say: 

As old as the Nation, 
Built of Wood. 

To the right: 

Mount Vernon, 
Washington’s Home, 
Built by Washington. 


Was ever a greater tribute to endurance bestowed upon 
lumber? Do you get the inspirational influence? 

Truly, the very air of some offices conveys the thought 
of dry rot, dote, wormholes, redheart, peck, pitchpockets, 
knotholes, splits and shakes. 

Let us change this scene, by transformation, to a well 
lighted office, with plenty of sunlight by day and the best 
of electric light by night, with beamed ceiling, paneled 
walls, the best furniture that money will buy, desks and 
filing cases of wood in the most modern finishes. Take 
down the dodgers from the wall and arrange for pictures 
of the forest in wooden or rustic frames, finished sam- 
ples of wood and other matter of instructive and inspira- 
tional value. After doing all this you will have humanized 
the commercial aspect. Your staff will intuitively get the 
fever of enthusiasm and the ozone of the sentimental, 
Your customer will seriously consider wood for his -home 
after seeing such an object lesson. 

You may want him to call on you and your family, 
and what greater thought than bringing home to him 
the refining inspiration of wood effects? If, as ’tis said, 
“Knowledge is the most genuine and real of human 
treasures, for it is light, as ignorance is darkness,” then 
should you not only have a knowledge of wood, but 
diffuse that light. Half a dozen coat hooks in the recep- 
tion hall can be replaced by a beautiful rack. The 
parlor breathes the incense of the forest, provided you 
have furniture, pictures and decorations to inspire it. 
Your tea- or dining-room can be so attractively arranged 
in wood refinement that your guest will pause and make 
an examination before being seated. The smoking-room 
should respond with furniture to make the cigar taste 
better to the men while the women folks pass away the 
time examining the sanitary kitchen and the children 
rejoice in a play room provided with toys made of wood. 


Our Gloriously Varied National Forest Resources 


Was ever a country so endowed as is America, with the 
varieties, colors and blends, character and grain of its 
beautiful woods? Appreciation of the glory of the beau- 
tiful forest and the veneration inspired come from seeing 
the sturdy oak, the walnut, the cherry, the birch and 
other species used for the ornate furniture and embellish- 
ments of the home. When we speak further of the woods 
that have responded to man’s demand and are the greater 
producers for man’s comfort, such as pine, spruce, hem- 
lock, fir, cedar, redwood, and cypress, we marvel and 
stand in awe of the universal scheme. 

_Well can we bring the sermon of the woods, the God- 
given inspiration inhaled in the glorious forest, to the 
fireside. As there is character described in every face of 
human kind, so does nature portray in its wonderful way 
the character of each wood, and it brings it out so forcibly 
that you can sit in your home and while in reverie re- 
charge your wearied mind with new vim, hope, light, 
charity, inspiration and human sentiment. You see fan- 
cied pictures in the design of the grain and your memory 
is animated by pleasantries of the past. Can you fail to 
respond to this thought when you think of the tempera- 
ment of the sturdy oak, tried and true, the laughing 
eyes and brightness of a birdseye maple, the ruddy hue of 
the cherry, the purity of the white pine, the immaculate 
white of the holly, the mellow tone of the yellow pine, 
the harmony of the red birch, the sentiment of the walnut, 
the flashing grain of the red gum, the cheerfulness of 
the ash, the monotone dullness of the cottonwood, the even 
tenor of the redwood, the daring fir, the life-inspiring 
red cedar, the somber color of chestnut, the dawning 
grey light of hickory, the refining tone of red mahogany 
and the color-blending cypress? These and many other 
aaa can bring the sentiment of the tree into your daily 
lle. 

Wood’s Harmonious Artistry Almost Inexhaustible 


_As the human face portrays force, passion, love, hate, 
kindness, sympathy, sternness, determination, devotion, 
and cheerfulness, so do the types of the wood when fin- 
ished portray the like fancied characteristics. When you 
can make your soul respond to the best sentiment of the 
wood you are doing something worth while to make 
better men and women and building up the love of home. 
Then transfer the harmony and music of the forest to the 
sounding board of the piano, the zither or violin, and you 
make the picture complete by playing on your heart 
strings. Remember, we are not born for ourselves alone 
and our country claims her share and our friends their 
share of us. 


“What is it raises with joy the soul 

“And makes the heart with music full, 

‘“‘Where sweetest memories have birth, 

“The dearest spot of all the earth? 
“It is my home.’’ 


“What is it beckons from afar, 

“That gleams eternal as a star 

“That never fades or disappears, 

“But still my longing spirits cheers? 

“Tt is my home so dear and bright— 
“The place where first I saw the light.’ 


“Oh, Home! Dear Home! Thou still art mine, 
“‘And I shall be forever thine; 

“Bloom evermore so sweet and dear, 

“God’s richest blessings linger here.”’ 
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KENTUCKY RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Urge Erection of Houses Where Needed—Farm Trade Prospects Excellent—Voice Determination to Support the Govern- 
ment in the War— Object to Demands for Payment Prior to 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

OwENsBORO, Ky., Feb. 6.—There are no crepe hangers 
among the 100 or more members of the Kentucky Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in attendance at its thir- 
teenth annual convention, which is being held here today 
and tomorrow. The meetings are held in Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, with convention headquarters at the Rudd Hotel. 
A more cheerful, optimistic and at the same time patri- 
otic lot of lumbermen could hardly be got together any- 
where. Crops were good thruout the State last year; 
tobacco, corn and hogs have brought and now are bring- 
ing unprecedented prices, resulting in dealers enjoying a 
splendid trade from the farmers, with every prospect of 
these conditions continuing for an indefinite period. While 
the attendance is somewhat smaller than for the last 
three years, due to irregular and uncertain passenger 
service, a good program is being carried out and everyone 
feels well repaid for coming. 

The convention opened at 10:30 this morning with 
President F. E. Drake, of Owensboro, in the chair. Fol- 
lowing his annual custom, Emil Anderson, president of 
the Southern Planing Mill Co., of Louisville, had pro- 
vided a beautifully finished gavel made of red cedar. 
Altho he was present, and notwithstanding his well known 
oratorical abilities, for some unknown reason Mr. Ander- 
son delegated to George 8. Chowning, of Shelbyville, the 
presentation of the gavel, which pleasant task was exe- 
cuted by him with brief but fitting remarks. The official 
badge of the convention is a small square of birch veneer 
bearing the name of the association with place and date 
of meeting and the association’s trade mark. The ad- 
dress of welcome was delivered by Ben D. Ringo, a local 
attorney, and responded to by W. K. Hall, of Fulton. Mr. 
Hall was president in 1914. 

Secretary J. Crow Taylor, of Louisville, in his report 
pointed out the duty of every business organization to 
have a@ war service committee which can codperate with 
similar committees from other industries and itself act 
as a channel thru which its own industry can codperate 
with the Government. Growing out of his report and the 
discussion that followed a committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of L. M. Moore, of Lexington; Tom Brown, Shelby- 
ville, and George 8S. Chowning, Shelbyville, to represent 
the association as delegates to the congress of national 
service to be held at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 21 
to 23, this action being requested by the National Secur- 
ity League. Another patriotic action was the unanimous 
vote to buy $100 worth of war savings stamps from the 
association’s cash surplus of $326.87. It also was the 
sentiment of the association that each member should do 
all in his power to push the sale of war savings stamps in 
his own community. 

President Drake’s able address was largely devoted to 
the world war, which he likened to the flood in its far 
reaching and calamitous effects upon humanity, but he 
prophesied the final triumph of the principles laid down 
in the Declaration of Independence giving to even the 
humblest individual the inalienable rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. These must be secured to- 
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gether with guaranties of the integrity of treaties and 
the inviolability of international covenants. When. these 
are obtained the triumph of right and justice will be as a 
rainbow spanning the international firmament, giving 
promise that the world shall never again be engulfed in 
universal war, just as the first rainbow gave Noah and 
his descendants the assurance that there would never 
again be a universal flood. Passing to the business as- 
pect the speaker said that war conditions must be met 
with courage. He hoped that no member would deserve 
the title of profiteer. Everyone should be satisfied with 
a fair living profit and serve the nation and his community 
to the best of his ability. 
_ Alluding to Seeretary MeAdoo’s request that the build- 
ing of homes that are not essential be not undertaken at 
present, Mr. Drake advised dealers not to discontinue ad- 
Picco. the building of homes in their advertising, be- 
a. 4s a matter of fact the homes that their customers 
itr ger gesin A build are not unessential. It is impor- 
whe ‘at proper standards of living be maintained and 
ere houses are needed their building should be encour- 








aged by retailers and building and loan associations, but 
houses for speculative or investment purposes are a dif- 
ferent matter and it is not likely that there will be much 
done along that line until conditions change. President 
Drake expressed the conviction that now is the time of all 
times for the dealer to cater to the farm trade. At no 
other time has the American farmer been in such shape to 
improve his farm by the erection of needed buildings as 
right now and retailers should make the most of this con- 
dition. He urged that lumbermen be loyal to and support 
their associations, this being in line with President Wil- 
son’s recommendation that trade associations maintain 
their organization and efficiency during the war rather 
than relax their efforts in any way. He further recom- 
mended affiliation with the National Retailers’ associa- 
tion and keeping in touch as well with the manufacturers 
and wholesalers, as nothing affecting these interests is 
foreign to the field of the retailer. 

At the conclusion of his address President Drake an- 
nounced the following committees: 

Auditing—Curtis Hall, Shelbyville; George Curran, Lex 
ington. 

Nominating—L. M. Moore, Lexington; S. F. McCormick, 


Lexington; A. J. Thornton, Morganfield; George 8. Chown 
ing, Shelbyville. 
Resolutions—R. H. Humber, Henderson; Jacob Wilson, 


Fordsville; W. J. Hall, Fulton. 


An informal discussion of motor truck delivery brought 
out favorable opinions from all dealers present who have 
introduced trucks. Most of the experiences related re- 
ferred to local delivery problems only, but one or two 
concerns are delivering by motor trucks within a radius 
of from ten to forty miles. It was the consensus that for 
local and country delivery motor trucks were more effi- 
cient and economical than teams. 

resolution introduced by W. K. Hall 


was unani 


pra 
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mously adopted, to the effect that the association ex 
presses its disapproval of the attitude of manufacturers 
and wholesalers in insisting upon the settlement of in- 
voices within a specified time from the date thereof re 
gardless of whether the goods have been received. 

The convention adjourned at 4 p. m. to permit the 
delegates to attend a special matinee performance at the 


Receipt of Purchases 


Grand Opera House, arranged by the entertainment com- 
mittee. 
Banquet Held and Officers Elected 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

OweEnsporo, Ky., Feb. 7.—The banquet Wednesday 
evening was a very enjoyable affair. Rev. M. Gano 
Buckner, pastor of the Christian Church here, officiated 
as toastmaster and also delivered a splendid address on 
‘*The Interdependency of Nations.’’ Reuben Miller Hol 
land, a young local attorney, spoke on ‘‘ Building,’’ deal 
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ing largely with the world-wide economic and political 
reconstruction which will follow the war. 

The closing session of the convention was called to 
order at 10 o’clock Thursday morning. L. M. Moore 
presented the report of the nominating committee as 
follows: 

President—Alfred Struck, Louisville. 

Kirst vice president—S, F. McCormick, Lexington. 

Second vice president—A. J. Thornton, Morganfield, 

Treasurer—HEmil Anderson, Louisville, 

The terms of three of the nine directors having expired, 
the following were nominated to fill the vacancies: J. M. 
Pope, Harlan; MeNary Wyatt, Henderson, and J. D. 
MePugh, Walton. 

All were unanimously elected. 

A special war service committee was created consisting 
of the three members selected as delegates to the Con 
gress of National Service to be held in Chicago, namely, 
LL. M. Moore, Tom Brown and George 8, Chowning. The 
convention then listened to an address by Burt W. 
Hocking, of the A, W. Shaw Co., Chicago, on ‘‘ What It 
Costs to Run a Retail Lumber Business.’’ His talk was 
largely based upon a questionnaire which the Shaw com- 
pany sent out last year and on which they received replies 
from retailers in thirty-eight States giving their selling 
costs, grouped under the heads of salaries, rent, handling 
stock, advertising, heat and light, supplies, general ex- 
pense, insurance and taxes and bad debts. These indicated 
that the costs based on the total sales for 1916 were as 
follows: Towns under 5,000 population, 13.78 percent; 
5,000 to 50,000, 15.07 percent; 50,000 to 100,000, 16.75 
percent, over 100,000, 17.44 percent. 

The next annual meeting will be held in Louisville, 





PINE WHOLESALERS’ FIRST 


CouumBus, Ouro, Feb. 4.—A healthy spirit of optimism 
and enthusiasm with regard to the outlook for the fu- 
ture usefulness and benefit to its members of the Yellow 
Pine Wholesalers’ Association marked the first annual 
meeting of the organization, held at the Athletic Club 
in this city on Jan. 25, and briefly reported in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Consider- 
ing that the executive office of the association has been 
ready for business only about sixty days much has al- 
ready been accomplished, and with the strong staff of 
officers elected for the ensuing year it is safe to proph- 
esy that the organization which is of national scope 
will make its influence felt in a way that will mean 
much to the wholesalers constituting its membership. 
The attendance at the convention was very good. 

The convention reluctantly accepted the resigna 
tion of President C. C. Hagemeyer, presented by Vice 
President Ben L. Stepbens at the opening session. His 
valuable work in the launching and organization of the 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association was recognized 
by a unanimous vote of thanks. Mr. Hagemeyer 
found it necessary to relinquish the presidency because 
of a prospective absence of several months. The va- 
cancy was later filled by the election of Dwight Hinck- 
ley, of the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The other officers who will serve the association 
for the ensuing year are as follows: 

Vice President—Ben L. Stephens, Toledo, Ohio. 

Secretary—A. P. Conklin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Treasurer—W. L. Whitacre, Columbus, Ohio. 

Executive Committee (for two years)—M. Krauss, New 
Orleans, La.; J. R. Thames, Birmingham, Ala.; John R. 
Jobey, Columbus, Ohio; (one year) KE. H. Greer, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; F. W. Duttweiler, Toledo, Ohio. 

Executive Secretary—W. L. Goodnow, 1109 Second Na- 
tional Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ANNUAL IS ENCOURAGING 


A monthly report is furnished to members, keeping 
them informed upon the condition of order files, the de 
gree of promptness with which orders at the mills are 
being filled, together with information regarding em- 
bargoes, collections, and the general state of business. 
A. yellow pine market report also is issued every Tues- 
day. These activities were briefly described by Exeeu- 
tive Secretary Goodnow, who also outlined some of the 
other ways in which the association hopes to be of serv- 
ice to each of its members. 

An electro of the association trade mark has been 
furnished all members for use on their letterheads and 
invoices, as well as in their advertising matter. The 
attention of retailers has, thru their associations, been 
called to this emblem, as signifying that the firm dis- 
playing it is in good standing and engaged in the legiti- 
mate marketing of yellow pine at wholesale. All mem- 
bers were urged to make use of the trade mark so that 
it may speedily become familiar to the trade. 

The report of Treasurer W. L. Whitacre showed the 
finances of the association to be in a healthy condition, 
there being a cash balance on hand Jan. 1 of $1,623.61, 
with all bills paid and the dues for the first quarter of 
the new year uncollected. 

The executive committee purposes meeting on the 
third Tuesday of every second month, for the purpose 
of keeping in touch with the work and considering new 
situations affecting the trade as they may arise. These 
periodical meetings will be held in the executive office 
of the association at 1109 Second National Bank Build- 
ing, Cincinnati. 

The time and place ot the next annual meeting will 
later be determined by the president and the executive 
committee. 
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NEW YORK RETAILERS CONCLUDE THEIR ANNUAL 


Association’s Final Sessions Crowded With Important Topics and Business—Officers’ Reports Comprehensive of Conditions 
and Prospects—Collections, Terms of Sale, Cost Accounting, Lien Law Analytically Handled 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 1—The Wednesday and Thurs- 
day events of the twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York, reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last 
week, were interesting, and the convention came to a 
fitting climax today with two final sessions crowded 
with important topics and business. R. G. Pratt, of 
Binghamton, opened the morning session with an address 
on ‘‘Pushing the Sale of Side Lines,’’ in which he said 
succinctly that ‘‘you can’t sell it if you don’t carry it,’’ 
and urged these sidelines as an item of both profit and 
service. Kmphasizing the importance of the latter word, 
he said that the contractor would rather pay a few 
cents more on the thousand for his lumber and get it 
when he wants it than to have eight or ten carpenters 
standing around waiting on some fellow who couldn’t 
deliver the material when it was wanted. Personally 
it was the practice of his yard to deliver five pieces of 
2x4 to the other-end of town as quickly as an order for 
5,000 feet. 

Mr. Pratt said sidelines were the first to suffer in times 
like these, and people are inclined to get along without 
many articles they would otherwise buy. There are nu- 
merous sidelines on the market that are no good, but the 
retailer was advised to watch for the good ones and 
then carry them in stock. 

There was some discussion of Mr. Pratt’s address. 
President Briggs asked: ‘‘What about the man who, 
when you put in a sideline and you ask him to buy, re- 
plies: ‘I have always bought this from So-and-So and 
my lumber from you. Now, if So-and-So puts in lumber 
shall I quit buying my lumber from you and buy it 
from him?’ ’’ Mr. Pratt’s reply was for the lumberman 
to take on only sidelines that are related to his business, 
and the public naturally will come to buy these things 
from him eventually, just as they do lumber. 

The pertinent reminder that ‘‘an organization can 
achieve no more than its membership wills’’ introduced 
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the paper ‘‘ What the Association Has Done,’’ the annual 
report of the board of directors over the signatures of 
President Roscoe C. Briggs and Secretary Paul 8. Col- 
lier. This report reviews in detail the activities under- 
taken by the association during the last year as well as 
those contemplated for the present one. In its begin- 
ning it emphasizes that ‘‘the great benefit of the asso- 
ciation arises from the part played by its members and 
the enthusiasm which they have for codperative activity. 
Without the suggestions, the codperation, the power of 
leadership and the will to use it which you men have 
displayed, the activities carried out by the association 
during the last year would have been impossible. This 
is something never to be lost sight of—an organization 
can achieve no more than its membership wills.’’ This 
report was reviewed briefly in the telegraphic account 
of the convention in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

District organization is one of the definite objects to 
which the association pledged itself at the beginning of 
last year, and a definite policy of county and district 
meetings has been mapped out and material progress 
has been made in its execution. Six local groups have 
already been formed, not including some of the older 
groups previously formed. Yet the possibilities of this 
work have by no means been realized, says the report, 
continuing: ‘‘The establishment of credit bureaus has 
been attempted in more than one section but success has 
not yet been attained. In the cities an effort has been 
made and should continue to be made to induce the form- 
ation of lumber exchanges, organized in accordance with 
modern and approved commercial practice. In short, our 
local work is extended as fast as the limitations of our 
staff and resources will permit. Ultimately, with the 
help of the dealers, we should extend this service to 
every section of the State.’’ 

Regarding grading rules, the report said that because of 
the resources of the manufacturing plants being strained 
to the limit by the country’s war program it was felt 
inadvisable to ask for a further revision of grading rules 
at present. Nevertheless it suggested the appointment 
of a permanent committee on grades to act upon this 
subject in conference with similar associations. 





Having touched briefly upon some of the last year’s 
activities, the report continues by reviewing activities 
undertaken and contemplated since the beginning of this 
year. The first subject treated was that of collection 
service, in the realization that the persistently slow credi- 
tor is one of the perplexing problems of the retail dealer. 
The collection service committee, headed by A. B. 
Thomas, of Utica, has produced a collection service 
which is hailed as a successful solution to the problem. 
his system is placed before the membership at a nomi- 
nal figure, on the ‘‘money back’’ basis, and the associa- 
tion has received a considerable number of orders for it. 

The closer codrdination of the association’s activities 
with those of other lumber and building organizations 
was classified as a large problem of increasing moment, 
the report referring to the organization of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association as a significant de- 
velopment in this direction. At present, however, it fails 
to codrdinate association activity on a national scale, 
says the report, it being representative of individual city 
dealers and not of the bulk of the country lumber trade 
which is affiliated with regional or local organizations. 
It expresses the hope that a plan now being worked out 
whereby all existing organizations may work together 
upon national problems will result in a practical solu- 
tion of this problem. 

Appreciating the fact that the dealer can no longer 
sell boards, but in the future he must sell ideas, the 
report considers the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation as one of the outstanding examples of an asso- 
ciation which has made a success of a plan service for 
its membership. It invites debate on whether the New 
York association could do as the Western association 
has done, pointing out that a service department is now 
recognized by progressive lumber merchants as one of 
the prime essentials for success. 

Ii. E. Tomlinson, of Chicago, Ill, in charge of the asso- 
ciation’s traflic department, described the workings of 
his bureau at length, declaring ‘‘every retailer should 
be a member of the association, and every association 
should have a traffic department.’ 


Report of Cost System Committee 


W. A. Brown, of Glens Falls, presented the report 
of the cost accounting committee, declaring that indif- 
ference to actual costs was due to ignorance of overhead. 
Costs should be divided as to time, material and overhead 
of office and mill. He especially urged that account 
should be kept of the unproductive hours of productive 
labor, such as machine and bench men, and this item put 
into the overhead. Mr. Brown’s report was as follows: 


At our convention a year ago it was decided to compile 
for the association a standard cost system that with cer- 
tain changes might be adapted and fitted to any member’s 
requirements. The purpose of that action was to get all 
possible yards and mills—mills especially—under a _ cost 
system, in order that more intelligent estimating might be 
done, 

The first effort of the committee appointed was to get 
a system that would answer both yard and mill require- 
ments. I will endeavor to explain the situation, starting 
with the yard. A yard system is entirely an office or book- 
keeping proposition and resolves itself into a division of 
expenses into separate accounts, such as unloading, deliv- 
ering, telephone, stationery, etec., instead of charging 
everything to a general expense account. That division can 
be carried as far as you wish; for instance delivery or 
barn account may be subdivided into feed, veterinary, 
repairs etc. With such a system of bookkeeping as will 
show all overhead expenses in detail, you will have the 
information necessary to do an intelligent yard business— 
a yard business that will be profitable if you will be honest 
with yourself and act in accordance with the knowledge 
thus gained. 

Our next step was consideration of the millman’s 
trouble. It appeared to us that the foundation of mill 
cost system, contrary to general belief, is very simple. It 
is entirely a record of time and material plus overhead. 
You may divide the latter if you wish into mill overhead 
and office overhead. 

The simplest method of time figuring is something like 
this: <A daily time-card for each man, on which he must 
keep a record of every minute he spends on different 
work; must account absolutely for all his time, whether 
on productive work, which we will define as work that can 
be directly charged for, or whether on unproductive work, 
which we will define as work that cannot be directly 
charged for, such as mending belts, grinding knives, etc. 
The nonproductive time is as essential to keep as the 
productive—otherwise you can not figure your overhead. 

The second step in the mill system is a record of all 
materials used on each operation. Here again it must be 
understood that it is just as necessary to keep a record of 
stock material that goes thru the mill as it is to keep a 
record of materials that go on orders. If that is not done, 
you can not get at the end of the year, or at any stated 
time, the total amount of productive and nonproductive 
hours, which is absolutely necessary in figuring overhead. 

We found it necessary to have a system in two parts: 
First, an office system producing the necessary records 
for yard only, this system at the same time giving neces- 
sary records for obtaining the office overhead, to be used 
in connection with a mill system; second, a mill system 
that would give the time, materials and mill overhead, 
which used in conenction with the first half of the system 
giving office overhead would make a complete system that 
can be used by all our members. 


Right Relations Between the ‘Wholesaler and the 
Retailer 


R., B. Chapman, of Syracuse, presented a paper on 
‘*The Right Relationship Between Buyer and Seller,’’ 
touching on the subjects of deferred orders and the new 
terms of sale proposed by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Mr. Chapman,said in part: 


My duty is to lead you away from one pathway which 
finally gets you into the mercantile reports and the whole- 
saler’s blacklist to another road which makes you a de- 
sirable customer of the firm or individual that has the 
material you need. It is my desire to show as far as 
possible from my experience both on the road and in the 
retail yard how ideal relations may be brought about. 

Of course human nature always has to be considered, 
for there are some men in business who are chronically 
crabbed or lofty and could not get along with the best 
wholesalers or their representatives. 

But the average retail lumberman merely wants to get 
what he pays for, and I believe that is what the shipper 


wants to give him, and it is my belief that there should be 
an effort made to create closer coéperation between the 
wholesaler and the retailer not entirely as individuals but 
thru their organizations. Misunderstandings have been 
the cause of endless trouble and loss of money to both, 
and it would be to the shippers’ advantage as well as the 
retailers’ to have every point covering an order thoroly 
understood by both before the order is finally placed. 

If you want the stock air dried and will accept slight 
stain, say so. If you must have for your trade 13/16x5\%- 
or 73%4-inch face, say so. If you want the percentage of 
6-, 8- and 10-foot limited, say so. If you want 18-foot 
and 20-foot, state the amount you will take. Then gee 
to it that the shipper lives up to his agreement. 

We can not, of course, be dictatorial, but these are al] 
requests that can reasonably be made and in most caseg 
would be granted by the shipper. If he could not live 
up to them he would say so and you would know just 
what to expect. 

In our office we have made up a list of items to be 
observed when ordering a carload of lumber. We find 
that when it is used there is seldom a dispute when the 
car arrives, but when it is overlooked, something always 
turns up that is not just as we expected. We have on this 
list some things you would not think necessary, but you 
would be surprised how many things it calls to mind when 
ordering. I will mention a few of the items: Route, terms, 
time of shipment, width or average width, lengths, per- 
centages of shorts, percentage of long, grade, bundling, 
air dried, kiln dried, finished thickness and width, amounts 
of each kind, total amount in car, box car or open car 
and piece tally with invoice. ‘ 

Besides exercising care in ordering lumber there are 
other things which we should avoid in order to keep our 
relations good. Do we quibble over little things? Do we 
send our settlements within the specified time? Are we 
fair minded in your judgment even tho a car is slightly 
off? I claim that we as retailers are to blame for many 
of the misunderstandings that lead to loss where many a 
= would be profitable and thousands of dollars 
saved. 

On the other hand, the wholesaler must do his part and 
meet us at least half way, and here is where our associa- 
tion comes in. We have now one important matter which 
this convention must dispose of—the attempt on the 
recommendation of the committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to enforce new terms of sale 
and discount, viz.: ‘Cash less 1 percent on net as per 
invoice after deducting freight and inspection fees, or 
sixty days acceptance, both from date of invoice—to be 
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mailed within fifteen days from date thereof. If car has 
not arrived, 90 percent of invoice must be settled for less 
estimated freight, as per above and balance settled net 
upon arrival of car.’’ We should fight this, as an organiza- 
tion and as individuals, for all we are worth. * * * 

And now the subject of our association and our loyalty 
to it. We must all look at it with enthusiasm and appre- 
ciation and realize that it means more to us than a 
yearly convention and entertainment. Keep the associa- 
tion always in mind and when new things come up con- 
sider if the association could be of any help. In many 
ways, without extra cost to you, you can receive benefits 
that will surprise you. For instance, getting deferred 
orders shipped. New York State is a good stamping 
ground and once a commission house or manufacturer 
gets a foothold they don’t like to lose it. If you have an 
old order with them you may write, telephone and tele- 
graph until you are black in the face, as Perlmutter 
says, and you get the soft answer that turneth away 
wrath but no shipment, for they know they are dealing 
with an individual and the loss of one customer may not 
mean much to them. I notice, however, that many com- 
plaints when turned in to Mr. Collier’s office have brought 
satisfactory results at once, for the shipper knows that he 
is dealing with an organization supported by the majority 
of his customers in the greatest State in the greatest 
country. Mr. Collier’s work is not done in a rebellious, 
dictatorial, commanding way, but, as he says, by using 
businesslike, straightforward methods. . 

I must say a few words about our loyalty and patriotism 
as lumbermen to our country. In our association there 
are many who are of German descent. I myself hail from 
a little mining town called Neunkirchen, a small village 
in the Province of Alsace. My best friends in Syracuse 
are of German descent also—solid, substantial, business 
men-—but they all say as I do: ‘‘We love its green fields 
and winding rivers and beautiful scenery and historic 
places, but to hell with its government.” f 

Let us emerge out of this conflict as one branch 0 
business in the Empire State that mark us as men who 
have done their duty. Even if we are Republican, let us 
be Democrats in backing up the war policy of President 
Wilson now and until the war is over. * * * If the 
lumber you need so badly has gone sky high or has been 
commandeered by the Government, say “Amen” and give 
a wish that the timbers and planking be shaped into ships 
that will carry their precious cargoes to France, Englan 
and Italy. 


The Lien Law Considered 


The convention then recessed for a special Iuncheon 
for the discussion of the proposed mechanic’s lien law, 
which was addressed by Cleveland G. Babcock, of Buf- 
falo, and Warren J. Duffey, of Toledo, Ohio. The 
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proposed legislation in New York was explained in 
detail. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the opening of the Friday afternoon session B. H. 
Beach, of Rome, reported for the nominating committee 
and the following officers were unanimously elected: 

President—C. C. Harper. Rochester. 

First vice president—T. H. Bennett, Oswego. 

Second vice president—H. D. Gould, Middletown. 

Third vice president—George Welsh, jr., Albany. 

Fourth vice president—H. T. Lumb, Poughkeepsie. 

Directors, three years—A. B. Thomas, Utica; W. A. Bell, 
Ogdensburg ; Joseph Clement, Schenectady ; H. V. Arbuckle, 
Unadilla. ‘To fill vacancy—W. G. Sweet, Ilmira. 


President Harper accepted the honor, and urged the 
members both to help and to use the association. K. V. 
Haymaker, of Detroit, Mich., presented an able address 
on the building and loan association movement, as a 
representative of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. The salient features of Mr. Haymaker’s ad- 
dress appeared in the Jan. 26 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, on pages 58A and B. 

B. H. Beach, of Rome, presented the report of the 
committee on constitution and bylaws, and a new con- 
stitution was unanimously substituted for the old. It 
makes no radical changes but seeks to simplify the for- 
mer laws of the association. The principal change is a 
flat increase of $5 a year in dues, to take care of the 


increased service rendered by the organization. Here- 
after yards in towns of 2,000 population and under will 
pay $10, yards in towns of from 2,000 to 10,000 will 
pay $15, 10,000 to 25,000 $20, 25,000 to 50,000 $25, and 
50,000 and upward $30. 

President Harper was escorted to the chair, and the 
resolutions committee reported. On its recommendation 
a resolution affirming that it is for the best interest of 
manufacturers, shippers, contractors, builders and con- 
sumers that cement and clay products be distributed 
thru the retail dealer was adopted. Another resolution 
adopted urged the construction and maintenance of 
roads despite the war, in fact as a war measure, and 
asked that cars containing material for the improvement 
of roads and streets be given priority. 

A resolution was adopted disapproving the terms of 
sale suggested by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and recommending instead 2 percent in ten 
days after arrival ef car or a 90-day note or trade ae- 
ceptance. The resolution on demurrage, adopted by the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, after some dis- 
cussion was tabled. 

Another resolution thanked the mutual insurance com- 
panies for the elaborate menu cards provided for the 
annual banquet; the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co., 
of Nashville, Tenn., for the gavel presented to the asso- 
ciation, and others who assisted in making the conven- 
tion a success. 

The finance committee’s report approving the asso- 
ciation’s books was accepted. An invitation to attend 
the meeting of the New Jersey’s Lumbermén’s Associa- 
tion at Newark, N. J., Feb. 5, was read by Secretary 

Yollier. Mr. Collier also read a communication from 
James R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., seeretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, on associa- 
tion matters. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing sorrow at the 
death during the year of the following members: James 
S. Burr, Amsterdam; T. F’. Conboy, Utica; Samuel Ken- 
drick, Glens Falls; G. 8. Weeks, West Winfield. 

The matter of the welfare fund for lumbermen and 
foresters in war service was presented by Secretary 
Collier and left to individual action. 

A rising vote of thanks was tendered retiring Presi- 
dent Roscoe C. Briggs, of Oneonta, for his splendid 
services as the executive head of the association. 

It was announced that a committee of two would be 
appointed to confer with like representatives of the New 
York Building Material Credit Association on the pro- 
posed lien law. 

The convention adjourned at 5 p. m. after one of the 
most successful meetings in the history of the organiza 
tion. 


NEW YORK RETAILERS AT THE FRONT 
On the wall of the convention room was displayed a 


Roll of Honor with the names of members of the fami 
lies, and others, of New York retail lumbermen, who 
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have gone to war. The following were so reported to 
the secretary and displayed: 
Rudilick Trowbridge, Monticello; Steven Trowbridge. * 
John A. Martinson, Poughkeepsie ; Levi Lumb’s Sons. 
Sergt. B. Schotte, Amsterdam; Henry C. Grieme Co. 
: Thomas B, Tivnan, Baldwinsville; Baldwinsville Lumber 
( 


oO. 

Seth C. Oaks, North Rose; Oaks & Son. 

Fred S. Gates, Ransomville; F. B, Gates & Co, 

Karl H. Carr, Ticonderoga; R. B. & L. R. Mead. 

Carl J. Seeger, Hamburgh; Hamburgh Planing Mills Co, 
Fred Tf. Miller, Hamburgh; Hamburgh Planing Mills Co. 
Lieut. J. L. Johnson, Hamburgh; Hamburgh Planing Mills 


‘o 


Maj. Frederick S. Kellogg, Utica; Charlee C. Kellogg & 
Sons Co. 
Stuart Kellogg, Utica; Charles C. Kellogg & Sons Co. 
Rushmore Shope, Utica; Charles C, Kellogg & Sons Co. 
Joseph G. Williams, Utica; Charles C. Kellogg & Sons Co, 
Jacob H. Nesius, Utica; Charles C. Kellogg & Sons Co, 
Henry W. Sessions, Rome; Beach Lumber Co. 
Samuel H. Beach, jr., Rome; Beach Lumber Co. 
Benjamin Beach, Rome; Beach Lumber Co, 
James J. Casler, Little Falls: Andrew Little & Sons. 
Lieut. Walter G. Haeberle, Niagara Falls; Haeberle Lum- 
ber Co, 
Lieut. Roger B. Prescott, Keeseville; R. Prescott & Sons. 
Harrison Seaman, Mineola; Latham Bros,’ Lumber Co, 
Charles Kiefer, Mineola; Latham Bros.’ Lumber Co, 
Sergt. H. BE. Funston, Schuylerville; Funston Bros, 
Truman D. Cameron, Albany; Cameron & Hawn. 
Ndward M. Cameron, jr., Albany; Cameron & Hawn. 
Albert Hawn, Albany; Cameron & Hawn, 
Chauncey Conklin, Goshen; Conklin & Cummins. 
Lieut. Howard Conklin, Goshen; Conklin & Cummins, 
Harry Thomas, Rochester; Palmer Lumber Co. 





PATRIOTISM DOMINATES AN IOWA CONVENTION 


Southeastern Retailers’ Annual Meeting Subordinates Business to Winning the War—Evolution of Association Methods 
—Influence of Ladies’ Auxiliary and of Salesmen Commended—Members Enlightened on Wood Preservation 


Orrumwa, Iowa, Feb. 6.—The members of the South- 
eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association are cele 
brating the twenty-first birthday of their organization 
with one of the splendidly fraternal conventions for 
Which they are famed thruout the lumber world. The 
Southeastern Iowans long ago got well acquainted with 
each other, liked it, and decided that one of the great- 
est services they could render the common cause was 
the conservation of this fraternal spirit. So while the 
formal meetings bristle with discussions of business 
problems, no less attention is paid to the humanizing 
business of entertainment. To foster this spirit two 
auxiliary organizations were formed a few years ago. 
These are the Ladies’ Auxiliary and the Moonlight Club. 
The latter is composed of the salesmen who travel thru 
this territory. A large number of ladies attend the 
conventions each year, and the number is increasing. 
ome special entertainment is provided for them to oc- 
cupy the time devoted by the men to the meetings of the 
convention, and they share in the various banquets, 
theatrical parties and the like which fall outside of busi- 
ness hours, 

But while this part of the convention receives con- 
siderable attention it is subordinate this year to an 
earnest and patriotic spirit born of an appreciation of 
the national crisis and of a determination to make busi- 
ness help win the war. ‘The first session was opened 
with the singing of ‘‘The U. 8. A. Forever.’’  Presi- 
dent R. L. Dunlap, of Towa City, made mention in his 
brief opening remarks of the necessity for lumbermen 
to recognize their obligations. M. B. Hutchison, of the 
M. B. Hutchison Lumber Co., of Ottumwa, dwelt on the 
imperative need for solidarity and of coéperation for 
efliciency in all departments of business and mentioned 
in this connection that the Ottumwa Commercial Club 
In fostering this spirit had secured the membership of 
400 farmers in its organization. In concluding his ad- 
dress of welcome Mr. Hutchison said he had never known 
4lumberman to be a slacker, This country is fighting 
or more than an abstract idea. It is fighting for the 
Everton of American women, for the title to its hold- 
1 3 for freedom from bondage to a foreign conqueror. 
ie Ne this those at home must bind themselves into a 
54 ty army with a single purpose. 

"4 ti Stapleton, of What Cheer, so President Dun- 
sid ei onmate a had come from a sick bed to make the 
ecmheg an. this address of welcome. He immediately 
saying t} “A keynote of the feeling of the convention by 
selling bys years ago the men present considered the 
reggee By umber to be the main issue in their business 

they devoted the best of their thought and 


energy. This has now become secondary. The main 
issue is winning the war. ‘We lumbermen must re 
member this,’’ Mr. Stapleton said, ‘‘when our activity 
in selling lumber is curtailed for the purpose of helping 
along with the main issue. Of course we’ll meet all these 
curtailments in some way, but we must mect them with 
a smile. On the very day when we find we can not get 
our lumber shipped to us it may be that the boys from 
southeastern Towa who are in France will get orders to 
go over the top. They will do it cheerfully, and we can 
do no less than to do our part cheerfully. The present 
time is a dramatic time in human progress. It is a 
panorama that will be reflected upon the banks of his 
tory to the end of the world. School boys a thousand 
years from now will study it. Twenty centuries of 
Christian progress are at stake.’’ Mr, Stapleton added 
that the question is to be decided whether we as free 
men are to rule ourselves or whether some 300,000 of 
the dominating class in Germany are to rule the world. 
Those people have advertised themselves as super-men ; 
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hut we have confidence that these super-men will find 
that they do not amount to much when on the field of 
battle they confront a Yankee in khaki. At this time 
there should be no such thing as a retired lumberman 
or farmer. There was a time when it was an admirable 
thing for the man who had achieved financial comfort 
to step aside and leave the work to those who needed it. 
sut now with the imperative need for maximum produce- 
tion at home and for man power in the army it is the 
duty of every man to work. 

At the close of this speech the president brought out 
a round of applause by announcing that Mr. Stapleton 
had two sons in the army. 


President’s Address 


President Dunlap then made his address, prefacing it 
with the question whether or not any of his auditors 
had ever attempted to write a speech in a time of coal 
famine with an office crammed with clamoring customers 
demanding coal when there was none to give them, Mr. 
Dunlap then reviewed the twenty-one years of the asso- 
ciation’s history. Seventeen lumbermen met in Oska 
loosa and formed an association for Mahaska County. 
They felt that conditions were so bad they must do some- 
thing to remedy the situation; but the only recorded 
transaction of importance was the agreeing upon a price 
list. Coodperation was unknown, The poacher was run- 
ning rampant. And for these reasons measures were 
necessary that now would not be allowed. The exeeu 
tive session was frequent. ‘The better business methods 
that have since developed and the publie opinion that 
has been formed have made these things impossible 
and unnecessary. The association long’ ago abandoned 
secrecy. 

But the lumberman of the present is much like the 
lumberman of twenty years ago in one thing—he seems 
to be an absolute fool when competing for bills. This 
is a condition that must be remedied in an honest and 
businesslike way. It has never been the object of the 
association to enter into illegal combinations or to do 
anything to force unfair prices on to the public. Better 
advertising and better service of all kinds are the means 
used and proposed to be used in the future to gain busi- 
ness, 

In mentioning the relation of the retailer to the ce- 
ment wholesaler Mr. Dunlap said the retailer was in a 
position to do a great favor to the manufacturer. The 
latter can not conduct local business as efficiently as can 
the former; hence the wholesaler ought to protect the 
retailer in large orders as well as in small. The poacher 
in the form of the mail-order house is still in the field, 
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This poaching is not so much feared as it once was and is 
being met by service and quality instead of by price 
cutting and vituperation. 

Mr. Dunlap paid a high tribute to the traveling sales- 
men and invited them to share in the discussions of the 
convention. He also paid a high tribute to the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary and said it added life and tone to the con 
ventions. In closing he said he believed the association 
should go on record as being solidly behind the Govern- 
ment in making the world safe for democracy. While 
the members are keenly interested in the problems of 
business they should take this way of expressing the 
fact that they are infinitely more interested in the fight 
in France. 

Report of Secretary 

Following this address Secretary R. J. Reaney, of 
Columbus Junction, made his report. After stating that 
never before had there been a year in which so many 
vital changes had occurred both in the lumber business 
and in national affairs generally he went on to state it 
as his belief that one of the paramount problems was 
the genuine unification of business men with laboring 
men, farmers, professional men and in fact with all 
classes of honest citizens. While we are doing our best 
to send over an army that will win a victory in the 
field we must also guard against the efforts of our ene- 
mies to cause internal dissensions. After recounting the 
efforts made to increase the membership of the associa- 





tion Mr. Reaney said the old idea that membership in 
an association was a detriment to business is being ex- 
ploded. Farmers are learning the value of association 
and aye uniting for their common good. 

Mr. Reaney then recorded the death of M. Dwyer, of 
Parnell, Iowa, a member of the association since 1906. 

Kurt C. Barth, of the Barrett Co., Chicago, gave an 
address on the ‘‘Treatment and Preserving of Woods.’’ 
Mr. Barth said that rightly enough every subject that 
came up for serious discussion must show in what way 
it could aid in the winning of the war. He found the 
relation of wood preservation to this problem to lie in 
the essential economy that would result to the user of 
wood, Farm machinery is rusting out of doors. This 
machinery is hard to replace, and its replacement rep- 
resents an unnecessary economic waste. The production 
of pork, beef and poultry requires housing. Selling 
wood for these purposes is much easier if this material 
is made rot resistant. If it is made rét resistant it there- 
by destroys the chief argument used by the proponent of 
substitutes. In order to protect wood from decay it must 
be made toxic to the various fungi which attack it when 
ever it is exposed to warmth, air and moisture. 

Coal tar distillates have been used for this purpose 
for about eighty years. There are three ways of treat- 
ing wood with creosote oil. These are pressure, open 
tank and brush. The last is the most generally availa- 
ble for rural yards. While it is the least efficient of 


————, 


the three it repays the original investment many times 
over. 

President Dunlap then read a telegram from Charles 
Webster, of Waucoma, Iowa, who is the fyel administra. 
tor for Iowa and who had been invited to address the 
convention. Mr. Webster regretted that pressure of 
work prevented his accepting the invitation and gent 
greetings and good wishes. 

Frank A. Chase, representing the National Builderg’ 
Bureau, made a short talk in which he advocated the 
forming of building and loan associations for the pur. 
pose of furthering the ‘‘ Build a Home’’ movement. 

The president then appointed the following com. 
mittees: 

Auditing—Hugh Harrington, North English; W. H. Jasper. 
Newton; C. D. Streator, Keokuk. ‘ 


Resolutions—C. M. Porter, Oskaloosa; W. O. Riddle 
Mediapolis; J. E. Kennell, Fremont. 
Nominations—D. C. Coombs, Ottumwa; J. H. Kendig, 


Muscatine; J. H. Hughes, Williamsburg. 

Enrollment—Henry Wormhoudt, Ottuma; J. M. Furlong, 
Keokuk. | 

This evening will be given over to one of the famous 
entertainments of the Moonlight Club. Tomorrow eye. 
ning the members will attend a performance of ‘‘ Haye 
a Heart.’’ 

Following the precedent of a number of years’ stand- 
ing the Lothman Cypress Co., of St. Louis, has presented 


(Continued on Page 62) 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Feb. 12-—-Western Cigar Box 

Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 
Feb. 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
13—-Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales 
men, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 13, 14-—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsy]- 
vania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 14—North Carolina Pine Association, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 

Feb. 15, 16—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal 
ers’ Association, Waldo Hotel, Clarksburg, W. Va. An- 
nual meeting. 

Feb. 19—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Association, Milwau 
kee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19, 20—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil 

waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

19-21—-North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 

Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 


Manufacturers’ 
Annual meeting. 


Association, 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, New 
Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20, 21—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Johnson, Ked Oak, Iowa. Annual 


meeting. 
Feb. 27-28—Central lowa Retail 
Hotel Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, lowa. Annual meeting 
March 4—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South Bend, 
Ind. Annual meeting. 
March 5—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Commercial Club, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. Annual meeting. 
March 11—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Old National 
Bank Building, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 
March 18-15—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

March 21—North Carolina Pine Association, “somewhere in 
Virginia.’”” Annual meeting. 

March 27, 28—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


Lumbermen's Association, 


tion, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Annual 
meeting, 
April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Adolphus 


Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual meeting 

April 10-12—-Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting 

April 18-20—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 





RETAILERS ADVANCE THEIR DATE 

The date of the annual meeting of the Northern Indi- 
ana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, originally scheduled for March 7, has been ad 
vanced to March 4, according to advice received by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Secretary O. M. Voor 
hees. The Oliver House, South Bend, Ind., will be the 
site of the annual, the program for which is nearing 
completion. 





LOGGERS MEETING POSTPONED 

OsukosH, Wis., Feb. 4.—The proposed meeting of all 
the logging associations of Wisconsin and northern Mich 
igan and made up of logging contractors and logging 
camp operators in that territory, has been postponed 
from Feb. 12 to some day late in March, according to 
William Maitland, of Park Falls, secretary of the Central 
Wisconsin Loggers’ Association and who has charge of 
the preparations for the proposed meeting. 


TEXANS’ CHANGE OF SITE 

As previously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, the annual convention of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas, originally scheduled to be held at Ft. 
Worth, that State, April 9, 10 and 11, will meet at 
Dallas, Tex., with headquarters at the Adolphus Hotel. 
Secretary J. C. Dionne explains: 

Since Ft. Worth was awarded the convention an army camp 
and two aviation camps have overflowed the city and made 
the housing of a convention impossible. The Dallas lumber- 
men's invitation has therefore been accepted. 

The coming meeting will be the thirty-second annual 
convention of the association. 








IOWANS CHANGE DATES FOR ANNUAL 

Advice to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from O. T. 
Barry, secretary-treasurer of the Central Towa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, records a change in the dates 
for its annual convention to Feb. 27 and 28, instead 
of Feb. 28 and March 1, as originally scheduled. The 
convention will be held at Waterloo, Iowa, with head- 
quarters at the Russell-Lamson Hotel. 

According to Secretary Barry, Waterloo will entertain 


at the Waterloo Theater with ‘‘an original proposition ’’ 
on Feb. 28. Feb. 27 will be devoted to a directors’ meet- 
ing and registration. Two business sessions will be held, 
one in the forenoon and one in the afternoon, of Feb. 28, 
both in the grille room of the hotel. Details of the 
complete program for the convention are promised within 
a few days. 





IOWANS ANNOUNCE DATE OF ANNUAL 


The Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion has chosen Ft. Dodge, that State, and Tuesday, 
March 5, as the place and date for its annual convention. 
Secretary F. I. Gardiner advises the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN that ‘‘an interesting program is in process of 
construction,’’ details of which will doubtless be pub 
lished soon. 





ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION ISSUES ITS LAST CALL. 


President C. L. Schwartz and Secretary G. W. Jones, 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, have issued their final call for its twenty- 
eighth annual convention, to be held at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Feb. 12, 13 and 14, incidentally noting 
the fact that the hotel will grant special rates to dele- 
gates to the convention on notification of their identity 
and urging the advisability of engaging rooms at once. 
The call lists program ‘‘headliners’’ as including L. R. 
Putman, of New Orleans, La.; K. V. Haymaker and 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo.; Harry H. Fogleman and 
A. J. R. Curtis, of Chicago; W. T. Denniston, of Min 
neapolis, Minn., and Maurice F. Brown, of Ingleside, 
with regard to whom and the convention’s purposes 
the call says: 

The above list of speakers is proof positive that the con- 
vention will repay many times in knowledge, inspiration, 
enthusiasm and business “punch” the time and money re- 
quired to attend. No lumber and builders’ supply dealer 
who means to make his business a greater success in 1918 
than it ever was before can afford to stay at home. Bear in 
mind seriously and with determination that patriotism de- 
mands business efficiency. The slacker in business is as 
despicable as the military slacker. The psychology of meet- 
ing your brother merchants is a thing of tremendous impor- 
tance. 

Request is made that the name, branch of service and 
regiment of every member and every employee connected 
with an affiliated lumber business be sent to Secretary 
G. W. Jones, 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, in 
order that stars in the service flag and the Roll of Honor 
of the association shall be properly served. Request is 
made also that members will not overlook their oppor 
tunity to assist in the relief and comfort work for mem- 
bers of the forest regiments now in France and that 
members will devote their mornings to inspecting the 
exhibits at the hotel and their afternoons to the conven- 
tion proceedings. 

The full program for the annual, just issued, is as follows: 

TUESDAY, Fes. 12, 2 P. mM. 

President's address—Charles L.. Schwartz, Naperville. 

Treasurer’s report—Joseph W. Paddock, Pana. 

Advertising director’s report—N. E. Holden, Danville. 

Secretary’s report—G. W. Jones, Chicago. 

Appointment of committees—(a) Resolutions; (b) nomina 
tions; (c) association activity. 

Unfurling service flag of members in the service. 
Roll of Honor. 

“Patriotism in Business’’—Shaller Mathews, State secre 
tary of war savings for Illinois; dean of the divinity school, 
University of Chicago. 

“The New Spirit of the Lumber Industry”—W. T. Dennis- 
ton, Minneapolis. 

“Cement Promotion from the Retail Dealer’s Standpoint” 

A. J. R. Curtis, Chicago; director extension division Port 
land Cement Association. 

Moving pictures of advertisements for dealers and users of 
cement. 


Reading 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 13, 2 P. M. 

“A Soldier in the Trenches’’—By an officer of the British 
army in France. 

“Benefit of Friendly Rivalry Between Retail Lumber Yard 
Managers’’—Maurice F. Brown, manager Charles Harbaugh 
Lumber Co. 

“Trade Extension and Advertising’—L. R. Putman, New 
Orleans; director of advertising Southern Pine Association. 

“Home Building and Citizenship’—K. V. Haymaker, De 
troit; under auspices of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

“Why I Advise Building and Loan Associations’—J. R. 
Moorehead, Kansas City; secretary Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

Moving pictures: manufacture of southern pine—W. C. 
Shoop, Decatur; courtesy of the Finkbine Lumber Co., Wig- 
gins, Miss. 

TuurspDAY, Fes. 14, 10:30 a. M. 

Presentation and discussion of matters brought before the 

committee on association activity. 


Association progress in other States; 
taries, 

Organization of “Boosters’ Club” to increase membership, 

THURSDAY, FEB. 14, 2 P. M. 

“United States Fuel Administration”—Earl Dean Howard, 
Chicago; deputy Federal fuel administrator. 

“The Sash and Door Manufacturers and the Retailers’— 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City ; ex-attorney general of Kansas. 

“The War Tax and the Business Man”’—J. B. Westcott, 
Chicago. 

“Association Possibilities’—-George W. Hotchkiss, Chicago; 
secretary emeritus of the association. 

Reports of committees: (a) resolutions; (b) nominations, 

Election and installation of officers. 

Unfinished business. 

Adjournment. 

Meeting of board of directors for organization. 


by visiting secre 


PROGRAM OF WISCONSIN RETAILERS 


Secretary Donald 8. Montgomery, of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has just announced 
the program for the twenty-eighth annual meeting, which 
will be held at Milwaukee, Feb. 19-21. Secretary Mont- 
gomery assures the membership of a very valuable pro- 
gram, which is amply proved in the arrangements that 
have been made. The program is as follows: 

Tuesday, Feb. 19 

10:00 A. M. Registration, room 7, balcony floor. 

2:00 P. M. Music—Metropolitan Quartet. 

President’s address—Charles F. Kellogg. 

Reports of secretary and treasurer. 

Patriotic address—Hon. Merlin Hull, Secretary of State. 

4:00 P. M.—Twenty-third annual insurance meeting. 

President’s address—William O. Hoffman. 

Report of secretary and treasurer. 

Election of officers. 

Wednesday, Feb. 20 

10:00 A.M. “Interesting Facts About the Coal Situation,” 
by W. N. Fitzgerald, Federal fuel administrator for Wiscon- 
sin. 

“Legal Pointers for Lumber Dealers,’ James TT. 
the association’s general counsel. - 
“War Finances,’ War Finance Committee of Wisconsin. 

2:00 P. M. “The Farmers’ Boys and Girls as a Retail 
Lumber Yard Asset,” Bert Ball, Chicago, editor County Agent. 

“What Does It Cost Me to Run My Yard?’ by Kenneth R. 
Gregg, St. Louis; Gregg & Co. 

Thursday, Feb. 21 

10:00 A. M. “Where Can I Get the Money to Build My 
Home?’ by K. V. Haymaker, Detroit ; National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Committee reports and unfinished business. 

Election of officers. 





Drought, 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS PLAN ANNUAL 

New York, Feb. 4.—The announcement made last week 
that the board of trustees of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association had voted to hold the 
twenty-sixth annual meeting of the association at New 
York on March 27 and 28 has been well received. This 
is the first meeting held in New York in about twenty 
years, and plans are under way that will make it one 
of the largest meetings in the history of the association. 
The Waldorf Astoria Hotel is well adapted to annual 
conventions and banquets, and a number of hotel reser: 
vations have already been made. President M. E. Preiseh 
has appointed as the annual meeting committee H. F. 
Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. W. Knight, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. ©. Edwards, 
Ottawa, Ont.; A. C. Crombie and R. W. Higbie, New 
York, and ©. R. Hershey, Newark, N. J., who together 
with President Preisch will formulate plans and make 
further announcements as to program and speakers at 
an early date. 





CONNECTICUT RETAILERS COMPLETE PROGRAM 


Official and final notice of the program for the annual 
meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connectt- 
cut has been issued and specifies the Hotel Taft, yd 
Haven, Conn., and Feb. 20 as the place and time. pa 
business meeting will begin at 2 p. m. and includes the 
following: 

Reading of call for meeting. 

Roll call. P foe 

Reading of minutes of twenty-fifth annual meeting. 

Annual report of the president—William N. Keogh. vy 

Annual report of the secretary—by Assistant Secreta SB 
A. Lammiin. one i 

Annual report of the treasurer—William Hf. Judd. chait- 

Report of the auditing committee—-William J Riley, 
man, 

Report of National Councillor—William H. tate jis 

Report of committee on nominations—F. &. |i webs 
chairman. 

Election of officers and directors. 


Announcement of appointments to various committees. 
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Adoption of rearrangement and amendment of by-laws. 

Progress of credit and information bureau—Report by 
Bp. A. Lammlin. 

“Cost Accounting.” 

“Transportation and Embargoes.”’ 

“Uniformity in the Purchase of Lumber by Retail Dealers.” 

“Terms of Sale,” ‘Piece Tally.” 

Miscellaneous business. 


The annual dinner will be served in the ball room of 
the Hotel Taft and arrangements for it are in charge of 





Miss B. A. Lammlin, assistant secretary. Of this the 
call states: 


All arrangements for the dinner are being made with.the 
thought in mind that the occasion shall be one embracing 
the spirit of the times. Patriotism will be the keynote 
thruout the evening—the dinner patriotic in itself, patriotic 
singing, patriotic speeches. In comparison with the dinners 
of past years this dinner will be moderated so as to conform 
with conditions which the world’s conflict has brought about 


for us all. 
+ + 


The program of speakers is not yet complete, 
* 


The selection, however, is receiving unusual care 
so as to insure addresses which will be on the whole in 
structive, inspiring, encouraging and entertaining. 

The price of tickets for the dinner is set at $3 a plate 
and to the feast and to the meeting a cordial invitation 
is extended to ‘‘every retail lumber dealer in the State of 
Connecticut, whether a member of the association or not.’’ 





ACTIVITIES IN VARIOUS ASSOCIATION FIELDS 


PHILADELPHIA HARDWOOD MEN APPROVE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 4.—An impromptu meeting 
of local members of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association was held last week at the Union League, as 
guests of Frederick 8. Underhill. The occasion was 
the passing thru this city of Frank F. Fish, secretary- 
treasurer of the association, on his way to Washington, 
and the members were called together so that he could 
explain to them the formation and purposes of the War 
Service Bureau. He explained the difficulties that the 
association had in convincing the officials of the Council 
of National Defense that the members, representing over 
nine hundred concerns, are actual owners of dry hard- 
woods amounting to hundreds of millions of feet, much 
of it the class of lumber the Government needs. They 
have finally been convinced that these men are ready to 
render such patriotic service as their holdings will permit 
in furnishing what the Government needs, and Mr. Ba- 
ruch approved the plan. Then the War Service Bureau 
was opened in the Munsey Building, Washington, on 
Jan. 2, and it has already proved its usefulness to the 
Government in getting supplies. It has also been of 
service to the Allies. 

After Mr. Fish had talked the matter over with those 
present a resolution of thanks to Mr. Fish was passed ; 
also the following: 

Resolved, That we heartily approve the organization of the 
War Service Bureau of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation and earnestly recommend that the service be con- 
tinued. 

Present at the meeting were Frederick 8S. Underhill 
and H. I. Soble, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon; I. H. 
Balsley, of the United States Spruce Lumber Co.; Harry 
A, Kay, Owen M. Bruner Co.; I. H. Rhodes, George F. 
Craig & Co.; B. C. Currie, Currie & Campbell; James W. 
Diffenderfer, J. W. Diffenderfer Lumber Co.; ©. C. 
Cross, Cross Bros. Lumber Co.; Emil Guenther, Guenther 
Lumber Co.; George H. Huganir, Huganir-Johnston Co.; 
Thomas B. Hoffman, J. 8. Kent Co.; Wilson H. Lear; 
A. J. Levy, A. J. Levy Lumber Co.; Benjamin Heritage, 
J. Gibson Mellvain & Co.; Frank Schofield, Schofield 
Bros.; Edward Magee, George M. Speigle & Co.; Fred 
erick J. Roeck, Stroud & Wilgus; Robert Riddell, Wil 
liam Whitmer & Sons (Ine.); EH. B. Humphreys, H. 
Humphreys & Co.; G. C. Stitzinger; J. Howard Mackel- 
duff, Case-Fowler Co. 





CONFERENCES HAVE BROUGHT LITTLE GOOD 

Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 6.—Little or nothing has come 
from the conferences between manufacturers of army 
wagons and representatives of the hardwood trade, inelud- 
ing the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau. John W. 
McClure, chairman of the special committee of lumbermen 
here who are codperating with the Southern Hardwood 
Emergency Bureau at Washington in seeing that the 
Government secures its needs in the way of timber and 
lumber, told members of the trade here that the con 
ferences held in Chicago had accomplished practically 
nothing. He said that there are unusually large orders 
being placed for army wagons but that so far the manu- 
facturers have the wagon contracts while the lumbermen 
still have the wagon stock and that any negotiations 
between the two interests are wholly individual. 

John W. McClure, Rudolph Sondheimer, Ralph Jurden, 
James HE. Stark and other members of the trade here spent 
much of last week attending the Chicago conference. 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY RESIGNS 

_ JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Feb. 4.—W. H. Green. has re- 
signed his position as assistant secretary of the Souti- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, in charge of 
the eastern division of the organization, and will repre- 
sent a large eastern wholesale lumber concern as mana- 
ger of the dressed stock department in the southeastern 
States, 

Mr. Green was made assistant secretary of the South 
‘em Cypress Manufacturers’ Association at the time 
the several eastern operators became affiliated with the 
organization, one year ago in November, and he has 
filled the position in an admirable manner ever since. 
While his resignation has been accepted, his successor 
has not yet been appointed. 





TELLS OF RESULTS OF INSPECTION WORK 


OsHkosu, Wis., Feb. 4.—The annual report of W. H. 
MeDonald, chief inspector for the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, appears in the 
current issue of the association bulletin. Mr. McDonald 
states at the outset that 1917 has been the best of the 
seven devoted to his work even tho a large part of his 
time Was taken up with association exhibits and at 
Rockford, I., inspecting hemlock for the army canton- 
ment supplied by the association mills. “As a result his 
Visits to the mills were greatly reduced. Inspector Frank 
Staadt has visited the mills and inspected lumber at 
some of the different mills where a national inspection 
a required and also at one of the water shippers, where 

€ stock was moved by boat, and has inspected close to 
three-quarters of a million feet. Inspector Palmer has 
given fully a half of his time to mill visits instructing 
Mspectors and lining them up on the National Hardwood 


Of heme twood inspection therefore exceeded that 


_ In 450 visit 


ing the lon 8 to mills made by the three inspectors dur- 


year the following total amounts of lumber 


were inspected: Hemlock, 846,062 feet; hardwood, 1,296,- 
093; hemlock inspected at docks, 328,656; hardwood in- 
spected at docks, 393,600; hemlock reinspected, 167,632; 
pine reinspected, 129,406; hardwood reinspected and Na- 
tional certificate furnished, 362,000; total, 3,520,449 feet. 
Lath reinspected, 3,520,449 pieces. 

Mr. McDonald states that the change in the grade 
of No. 3 hemlock is going to work out very satisfac- 
torily, as the closer the products are classified to the 
demands of the consumer the more valuable they be- 
come. He declared that the mills are making great 
strides in establishing the uniformity of hemlock grades, 
citing as proof of his statement the fact that of the 
40,000,000 or more feet of hemlock delivered to the can- 
tonment at Rockford, with very few exceptions, all the 
stock was very uniformly graded and planing mill work 
was generally perfect. The stock was described as very 
satisfactory for the purpose intended. He ealls atten- 
tion to the fact in the report that reinspections are be- 
coming less every year showing that the wood is be- 
coming more satisfactory to the consuming public. 





SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MEN MEET 

CINCINNATI, On10, Feb. 6.—Some of the officials and 
representatives of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club held an informal meeting in the Hotel 
Sinton here this morning to diseuss some matters of 
especial importance to manufacturers of hardwoods in 
the Southwest in connection with Government require- 
ments. Col. Albert Deutsch, of the Sabine River & 
Logging Co., Oakdale, La., presided, with A. O. Davis, 
manager of the hardwood department of the Sabine 
Tram Co., Beaumont, Tex., as secretary. 

Inasmuch as there seems to be considerable confusion 
and misunderstanding as to available sources of supply 
of thick oak and other material needed for Government 





COL. ALBERT DEUTSCH, OF OAKDALE, LA.; 


Who Presided at Informal Meeting 


requirements for vehicles of various kinds the South- 
western Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club at its meeting 
in Alexandria, La., voted to send a representative to 
Washington to get in touch with the situation there 
and to advise the proper authorities as to the resources 
of the hardwood mills in the Southwest and the desire 
of the manufacturers in that section to be of every as- 
sistance possible to the Government in the emergency 
it is facing. In addition a concerted movement will 
be made to impress upon officials of the Federal Ship- 
ping Board and others charged with the routing of 
vessels engaged in transporting supplies across the wa- 
ter the tremendous advantage to be gained by utilizing 
as much as possible the facilities of Gulf ports. In fact, 
this question the Southwestern hardwood manufactur- 
ers consider of even greater importance than that of 
securing direct orders for their product, for the diver- 
sion of ships from the congested eastern ports to ports 
on the Gulf where they can be loaded and dispatched 
with little delay will be of the greatest assistance in 
moving the supplies that are so badly needed on the 
other side. 

With this end in view it was decided at the meeting 
today to add to the personnel of the committee going 
to Washington, and, headed by Colonel Deutsch, the 
delegation will include C. K. Walden, secretary and 
general manager of the Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, 
Tex.; John F. Keith, president of the Keith Lumber 
Co., Voth, Tex.; H. G. Bohlssen, New Caney, Tex., and 
Phillip A. Ryan, president of the Phillip A. Ryan ‘Lum 
ber Co., Lufkin, Tex. This committee left tonight for 
Washington and probably will spend several days there 
in consultation with various officials. Colonel Deutsch 
expects to remain at least two weeks and any definite 
information secured by him as to Government require- 
ments for thick oak and for other hardwoods promptly 
will be passed along to members of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club. 

John F. Keith, whose concern just recently has be- 
gun manufacturing hardwoods in connection with its 


yellow pine operations, is chairman of the wharf and 
dock commission at Beaumont, Tex., and for many years 
has devoted much of his time to the promotion and de- 
velopment of inland waterways and is thoroly familiar 
with the facilities of the Gulf ports. Mr. Keith today 
received a telegraphic request for him to appear in 
Washington at the end of this week to go before the 
shipping board and give its members the benefit of his 
knowledge of conditions at southern ports. 





SALESMEN ALSO SERVING 


The Empire State Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen of the State of New York now has 
a service flag with ten stars, the following of its members 
having enlisted: 


J. C. Artz," 23 Willow Avenue, Somerville, Mass.; Donald 
BB. Derby, 224 Furman Street, Syracuse, N. Y.; R. J. Baston, 
3 Lafayette Street, Albany, N. Y.; FE. F. Killilee, 118 Fargo 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y.; L. M. Lafferty, 1309 Widener Build 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank Lehman, P. 0. Box 462, Syra 
cuse, N. Y.; F. 8S. McNally, 52 West 129th Street, New York 
City; M. C. Shepherd, Montgomery, Ala.; M. A. Wall, 940 
Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y.; F. C. Weber, 299 Mortimer 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





PLACING OF WIRE ROPE ORDERS 
NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb, 4.—The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation last Saturday issued the following circular on 


‘*Wire Rope Requirements, for the information of its 
subscribers: 


Carl H. Roebling, chairman of the subcommittee on wire 
rope, of the American Iron and Steel Institute, has requested 
of R. H. Downman, director of lumber, War Industries Board, 
that the manufacturers of lumber place their orders imme 
diately for their requirements of wire rope for the next three 
months only. 

The priorities committee has ruled that preference will be 
given those sawmills manufacturing ship timbers and air 
craft stock. If the mills should have any difficulty in secur 
ing the wire rope which they actually need for their opera 
tions during the next three months, it is suggested that they 
take the matter up direct with Everett Morss, priorities com 
mittee of the War Industries Board, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Roebling states that every effort will be made to take 
care of the requirements of the lumber manufacturers, but 
they should place orders for what they will actually need 
for three months only, so that the wire rope manufacturers 
may be able to arrange for the necessary raw material. 





DECIDES ON RATE OF ASSESSMENT 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 5.—The executive committee of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at 
its first meeting since this organization was launched 
decided that the rate of assessment for the purpose of 
carrying on the general work of the association should not 
exceed 3 cents per M. feet, based on the number of feet 
of hardwood logs cut during the preceding year. 

The committee also confirmed the leave of absenée of 
John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager, to continue his 
duties as manager of the Southern Hardwood Emergency 
Bureau, but elected J. 'T. Kendall, formerly secretary of 
the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, as first 
assistant secretary, and C, HE. Van Camp, formerly assis 
tant to Mr, Pritchard in handling the affairs of the gum 
association, as second assistant secretary. 

It was announced that rates of assessment for special 
department work would be fixed by the governing com- 
mittees having charge of special woods. 

A committee was appointed to select permanent offices 
for the association, and it was announced that the differ- 
ent standing committees would be completed and made 
public in a few days. 

The meeting was held at the Tennessee Club yesterday 
morning, and the following were present: R. L. Jurden, 
president; W. H. Russe, first vice president; James KE, 
Stark, J. W. McClure and M. B. Cooper, all of Memphis; 
R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss., and E. A. Lang, Chicago. 





PULP AND PAPER ASSOCIATION MEETS 

MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 4.—At the annual meeting of 
the Canadian Pulp & Paper Association held here dur- 
ing the last few days, F. J. Campbell, general manager 
of the Canada Paper Co., was elected president for the 
ensuing year and J. A. Bothwell, general manager of 
the Brompton Pulp & Paper, vice president. 

Retiring president Howard Smith delivered a some 
what pessimistic valedictory address in which he stated 
that 1917 had been a critical year for the pulp and pa 
per industry. The cause of the present depression in the 
industry was due to Government interference and re 
strictions in regard to the price at which newsprint manu 
facturers could sell their output. The Canadian con- 
sumption of newsprint was only 14 percent of the total 
manufactured, the rest being exported. In this connec 
tion Mr. Smith pointed out that the exports of pulp and 
paper had inereased from $168,300 in 1890 to $46,476,000 
in 1917. In the last five years alone the increase had 
been $37,515,000. These exports ean be still greatly 
increased according to Mr. Smith. 


BAA 


A FIRM in England desires to purchase plywood in all 
thicknesses and qualities, sanded and unsanded, in birch, 
ash, oak, gum, whitewood, maple, poplar ete., and veneers 
free from knots. Quotations may be made f. 0. b. New 
York, as payments will be made by cash against bank 
ers’ guaranty in that city. The plywood should be put 
up in crates or iron bound. Further details may be 
secured from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., mention being made of For- 
eign Trade Opportunity No. 26126. 
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NEW JERSEY LUMBERMEN HOLD ANNUAL 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Newark, N. J., Feb. 5.—The twenty-third annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association 
convened today at Newark, with over 200 members and 
guests present. 

The morning session included the financial and trustees’ 
reports, which indicate that the association is in a flourish- 
ing condition regarding activity and trade support, and 
considerable credit was expressed for the successful ad- 
ministration under Secretary James M. Reilly. 

The early discussion centered on the report of the trades 
relations committee, showing how transportation facilities 
had disorganized deliveries, creating serious disturbances 
with early relief improbable; how the flotation of lib- 
erty bonds had caused a practical suspension of building 
activities, notwithstanding which lumber consumption 
has increased in Jersey sections, altho dealers have not 
shared in the large volume; how the association has given 
impetus to the speeding up on the war program, par- 
ticipating in discussions and conventions looking to such 
coéperation and keeping in touch with conditions that will 
confer a benefit to State dealers. 

The afternoon program included papers and discussions 
on trade conditions thruout the State. Wilkes McClave 
led with a most elaborate and instructive argument on 
overhead costs. 

The addresses on trade acceptances by Mr. Kinsell, of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and F. 8. Underhill, Phila- 
delphia, were good and developed possibilities of practical 
application of this feature to the retail lumber trade. 
H. P. Wyckoff, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, gave an illuminating talk on shingle manufacture, 
and an address on income and excess profits tax laws by 
the Hon. Charles P. Duffy, Newark, collector of internal 
revenue, was well received. Other addresses included 
‘Southern Pine,’’ by W. B. Roper, secretary of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va., and ‘‘How Leg- 
islation Affects the Retail Lumber Dealer,’’ by Assembly- 
man A. N. Pierson. 

Following the business sessions an excellent war din- 
ner was served, at which the speeches were omitted. Two 
soloists provided singing and the Black Prince Military 
Bands played. At 9 o’clock, following the dinner, a so- 
cial hour enabled the renewing of old acquaintances and 
the novelty of early closing was pronounced a big success. 

The new officers are: 

President—Morton T. Brewster, Ridgefield Park. 

Vice president—R. W. Kennedy, Trenton. 

Treasurer—J. F. Glasby, Newark. 

Trustees—Martin T. Haggerty, Phillipsburg: S. L. Moore, 
Bound Brook; Augustus Chandler, Long Branch; C. BE. Jack- 
son, Paterson; F. R. Wallace, Elizabeth; Albert Wolf, 
Newark. 

[A report of this convention in detail, impracticable 
for this issue because of delayed mails, will appear in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Feb. 16.—Ep1rTor. ] 


WESTERN PINE MEN IN ANNUAL 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

SpokanF, Wasnu., Feb. 5.—The first day’s session of 
the twelfth annual convention of the Western Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association was held at the Hotel Davenport 
here today with a very large attendance, the membership 
from Montana, eastern Oregon and southern Tdaho, as 
well as the Spokane district, being well represented. The 
eastern Oregon delegation met yesterday in Portland en- 
route and decided to increase the usefulness of their dis- 
trict organization by employing a secretary and establish- 
ing offices for their district in Portland. This delegation 
is also in favor of moving the general offices of Secretary 
A. W. Cooper to Portland and making it the headquarters 
for the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. This 
matter was not reached at today’s session, but will no 
doubt be considered tomorrow. 

President B. H. Hornby’s annual address was very 
brief, merely consisting of a few suggestions, one being 
that the association take some action regarding the policy 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association as to 
its president and secretary, in connection with the retiring 
of Secretary Kellogg. Secretary Cooper in his annual re- 
port touched upon the need of harmony in the organiza- 
tion, referring to the recent split in the labor situation 
when the Spokane district went on an 8-hour basis. He 
recommended the employment of an insurance expert. He 
also thought terms of sale should be agreed upon and that 
they would be lived up to. 

At the afternoon session this matter was discussed at 
length, the sentiment favoring 1 percent discount within 
five days on receipt of car, or net cash in sixty days. The 
matter will be further discussed tomorrow. The secre- 
tary recommended the employment of a trained publicity 
man that the industry might be given a better under- 
standing by the general public. He also recommended 
that the district organizations meet at a stated time once 
a month, all in one week, that he might attend them all 
and thus keep the districts closer in touch with the parent 
organization. The committees will make their reports 
tomorrow. 

Tonight a dinner dance was given in the Elizabethan 
Room of the Davenport Hotel by the association. 





The Concluding Proceedings 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

SpoKANE, WasH., Feb. 6.—The Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association today authorized the removal of 
its headquarters from Spokane to Portland, Ore. A. W. 
Cooper, reélected secretary, is arranging with the execu- 
tive committee for the transfer within the next ninety 
days. The removal carries with it the traffic and box 
bureau department. The purpose of the change is to 
keep in closer touch with California and northwestern 
competitors. Under the change Spokane district will 
meet and organize a local manufacturers’ association in 
this territory at an early date to codperate with eastern 
Oregon, southern Idaho and Montana. The association ’s 
meeting adopted the terms of sale of cash less one period 


discount five days after the arrival of car and sixty days 
net after date of shipment. 

Officers elected for the coming year were as follows: 
je enenh att C. Eccles, Oregon Lumber Co., Ogden, 
Utah. 

Vice president—R. M. Hart, Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho. 

Treasurer—H. M. Strathern, Post Falls Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Post Falls, Idaho. 





EXPORTERS START A NEW YEAR 


BALtTIMorE, Mp., Feb. 4.—The eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, held 
in New York Jan. 23 and 24, was in various respects the 
most successful one that has taken place in the history of 
the organization, according to Seeretary Harvey M. 
Dickson, on his return last week. Some of the western 
members were twenty-nine hours late in reaching New 
York, but in spite of the inconveniences and the inevitable 
delays of travel in these days, practically the entire 
membership was represented and the closest attention 
was paid to the proceedings. The New Yorkers gave a 
complimentary dinner to the visitors on the evening of 
Jan. 23, the hosts being headed by R. 8S. Huddleston and 
C. 8. Powell. 

On the following evening Frank F. Fee, of the Fee- 
Crayton Lumber Co., of Dermott, Ark., and newly elected 
president, was host at a dinner to the members, with a 
number of army officers as guests. Both events were 
held at the Hotel Martinique. 

W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Memphis, 
discussed at some length certain objectionable clauses 
which a few of the ocean steamship companies were 
inserting in their ocean bills of lading. These clauses 
set up the principle that the laws governing the ships 
and the cargoes were those of the countries under the 
flags of which the ships in question sailed, a contention 
completely at variance with the provisions of the Harter 
act, which made it unlawful for any common carrier to 
insert in its bill of lading a clause disclaiming liability 
for damage to cargo in transit. Mr. Russe took strong 
ground against virtual attempts to escape the supervision 
of the United States Government made by foreign steam- 
ship lines thru the clauses in bills of lading adverted to, 
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One hundred percent pure is the analysis of the patriotism 
of employees of the Industrial Lumber Co., of Oakdale, La., 
as recorded on a streamer across the front of the office 
bearing the inscription “very Employee of This Mill Is 
un Member of the Red Cross.” The above picture was made 
by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff photographer on a re- 
cent visit to Oakdale. The main oflice of the company is 
at Elizabeth, La., where the largest operation is located, 
and this spirit of patriotism is in evidence at both places. 
The Industrial Lumber Co. is justly proud of the splendid 
response of its employees to the calls for the Red Cross, 

M. C. A. and the Liberty Bond subscriptions. 


and the sentiment of other members appeared to be 
unanimously with him. No formal resolution was adopted, 
however, tho there is a prospect of future action by the 
board of managers. 

The report of W. J. Eckman, vice-president, who has 
been acting president since the death of George D. 
Burgess, last summer, made reference to the Webb bill, 
which permits combinations in the export trade, and to 
the progress made by the United States Shipping Board 
in again establishing a merchant marine. He said the 
American nation was a nation of ducks, meaning by that 
that its future depended upon the water. Our seaports, 
he said, are merely funnels thru which are poured the 
imports and exports. 

He especially dwelt upon the necessity of American 
forest products being carried in American ships, and 
emphasized the difficulties under which the American 
exporters were laboring as a consequence of being de- 
pendent upon foreign bottoms. 

As a signal demonstration of the value and importance 
attached by exporters to the association even at this time, 
when the business is held largely in abeyance by war 
restrictions, it deserves to be mentioned that during the 
year five large concerns were admitted to membership, 
they being: Menzies-Hale Lumber Co., Cincinnati; 
George C. Brown & Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Astoria Veneer 
Mills & Dock Lumber Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; Ben- 
nett Lumber Co., Montreal and New York, and the Central 
Timber Export Co., New York. 

The list of officers elected at this meeting was published 
on page 73 of the Feb. 2 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, with a brief report of the meeting, which did not 
cover the features reported here. 


NATIONAL BUILDERS’ EXCHANGES MEET 


PittsBuRGH, Pa., Feb. 6.—About 300 master builders 
were present when the seventh annual convention of the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges of the 
United States opened in Pittsburgh yesterday. They 
came from many States and many of the delegates 
brought their wives with them so that the party made 
a fine representation of the industry. On Monday a pre- 
liminary meeting had been held by the secretaries of 
various builders’ exchanges affiliated with the national 
body, with Samuel B. Donnelly, secretary of the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association of New York, as presiding 
officer. This conference had been a delightful one, and 
had been followed by luncheons and a reception in the 
evening that was attended by the national officers, their 
wives and the members of the board of control of the 
national body. On Tuesday R. K. Cochrane, president of 
the national association, called the meeting to order, and 
after the usual formalities introduced Mayor E. V. Bab- 
cock, of Pittsburgh, who made a welcoming address with 
a show of spirit and interest combined. Mr. Babcock 
reminded his guests that he was a lumberman and there- 
fore closely interested in all constructive work. In addi- 
tion, Vice President H. L. Kreusler, of the Pittsburgh 
Builders’ Exchange, welcomed the visitors in the absence 
of President Trimble, who is ill. I. Herbert Scates, of 
Baltimore, president of the board of control of the 
national association, responded to the warm words of 
welcome on behalf of the delegates. Then business was 
started in a routine and efficient manner. 

After appointment of committees and presentation of 
resolutions, Dean Clifford B. Connelly, of the school of 
applied industries of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
made an address that created much interest and some 
animated discussion. It was on ‘‘The War as a Challenge 
to’ Better Industrial Relationships,’’ in which he discussed 
the effect of war on capital and labor and reviewed 
labor’s pledge of loyalty and its weakness as revealed by 
inability to avoid strikes, this being partly due to lack 
of representation in basic war industries. He went over 
the patriotic response of employers to the calls of the 
nation and the weakness of capital and its lack of ¢o- 
operative organization, while he declared that the war 
today was a direct challenge to industrial unity. In the 
end he believed a permanent industrial peace will be 
brought about, with a greater development in industrial 
education. The speaker is a forceful and logical reasoner 
and brought home many abstract truths to his audience by 
making them concrete and blunt. The annual report of 
President Cochrane was next presented, in which he made 
many recommendations, chief of which were that the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges give earnest 
consideration to having the strongest representations made 
in Washington that for the good of the country the 
antagonistic attitude of the Government toward the build- 
ing industry this year be altered, if the country is not 
to suffer irreparable harm, He also urged changing the 
incorporated name of the association, and declared that 
the builders of America stood solidly back of the Govern- 
ment in conducting the present war to a successful con- 
clusion. The various resolutions or suggestions were 
referred to a committee for consideration. The other 
officers’ reports took up the remainder of the afternoon. 

The visiting delegates were given a most enjoyable 
time during their stay, with luncheon at the Hotel 
Chatham, and in spite of the cold weather they enjoyed 
an automobile ride to many points of interest, including 
the Carnegie Institute and its diversified departments 
and winding up at the Pittsburgh Athletic Club for an 
early dinner, after which they visited the Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie School for Women, which they wit- 
nessed in session, and later visited the School of Applied 
Design, Engineering and Building Construction. 

This morning the sessions of the convention resumed 
with an address on ‘‘ Bonding as It Pertains to Building,’’ 
by William B. King, of Washington, D. C., general counsel 
for the National association. This was followed by con- 
sideration of several committee reports. Sullivan W. 
Jones, a New York architect, also presented a paper on 
‘Quantity System of Estimating,’’ while a third paper 
was by H. G. Farmer, of Chicago, on ‘‘ Relation Between 
the Need for Industrial Housing and Its Solution.’’ 

The women members of the delegation were entertained 
by a further sightseeing tour and a visit to condiment 
factories, and later attended a delightful tea at the Hotel 
Schenley. In the evening all of the delegates and the 
Pittsburgh committees attended a ball, and the evening 
closed with one of the most pleasant social events ever 
attempted. 


Adopt Resolution to Create Advisory Board 


[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PirrspurGH, Pa., Feb. 7.—The convention was for 4 
time divided on the committee reports, especially over 
the recommendation of the committee on resolutions that 
an advisory board be created to become a part of the 
Government war bureaus for all construction work and 
asking that it be made up of architects, builders, engineers 
and building supply interests and labor. The resolution 
was finally passed upon the assurance to the delegates 
that it was merely a suggestion to the Government. They 
were strenuously opposed to making such demands as the 
resolution implied, on the ground that this would be 
duplicating the already too many Government bureaus 
and having the appearance of the builders demanding 4 
reward for patriotic service. Other resolutions were 
adopted without much debate. 

The officers elected for the new year are: 

President—-J. R. Wiggins, Philadelphia, Pa. 

First vice president—Charles W. Bernhart, Atlanta, Ga. 

Second vice president—C. J. Dubel, Sioux City, Ia. 

Treasurer—B. M. Freeman, Columbus, Ohio. 

Milwaukee, Wis., is expected to have the next convention. 





Iv was agreed on Jan. 10 by the State Department at 
Washington and the War Trade Board to limit oe | 
sent out of the country for charity to $800,000 a mon 
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DEATH CLAIMS 


CHARLES E. PATTEN 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 2.—The lumber industry of the 
Pacific coast was shocked by the tragic death of Charles 
E. Patten, president of the Atlas Lumber Co., of this 
city, Who was instantly killed at 8:30 p. m. Thursday, 
Jan. 31, when a Great Northern train on which he was 
a passenger was struck by a freight train on the North- 
ern Pacific at the crossing of the tracks of these roads 
at Sedro Woolly. Mr. Patten had left Seattle late in the 
afternoon for Sedro Woolly, intending to meet there 
Ed R. Hogg, secretary and sales manager of the com- 
pany, and L. Houghton, who has charge of the company’s 
logging at the mills at McMurray, a few miles south of 
Sedro Woolly. The Great Northern train was slowing 
up at the depot at Sedro Woolly and Mr. Patten had his 
overcoat and gloves on preparatory to leaving the car 
ag soon as it stopped, when the freight crashed into the 
coach, carrying it a distance of over 100 feet and throw- 
ing it into the side of the Northern Pacific depot. Mr. 
Patten was instantly killed, as were four other pas- 
sengers, and eighteen others were more or less seriously 
injured, one of them, Robert Nestos, of the Nestos Tim- 
per Co., Bellingham, Wash., being in a serious condition. 

No lumberman on the north Pacifie coast was better 
known or more highly thought of than Charles E. Patten. 
He was born in Le Sueur, Minn., April 30, 1865, and 
after being graduated from the high school at the age 
of 18 he went in 1884 to Seattle, then a city of but 
4,000 people. He continued on to California, spending 
a year on the Coast, afterward returning to his native 
town, where he engaged in the drug business until 1889, 
when he returned to Seattle and shortly afterward en- 
tered the wholesale lumber business, being associated 
with the late A. B. Graham under the firm name Graham 
& Patten. A little later they bought a mill plant and 
a large tract of timber at MeMurray and organized the 
Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., which was later changed to 
the Atlas Lumber Co. This operation he has continued 
to direct ever since. He organized the Reliance Lumber 
& Timber Co., about a dozen years ago, that operated a 
mill plant in Tacoma for a while, and later operated 
at Alder on the Tacoma & Kastern Railroad. Not long 





THE LATE CHARLES BE. PATTEN 


ago this concern cut out its timber and he had been look 
ing for a new location. 

Mr. Patten was largely instrumental in organizing 
the old Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, now reorganized as the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. He was its first vice president and has ever 
served the organization in an important capacity. He 
was tireless in his efforts in behalf of the lumber in- 
dustry, whether as a director or officer of the association, 
or a member of a committee, and to his efforts is due 
much of what has been accomplished in an association 
way on the north Pacific coast during the last twenty 
years. He was unselfish in his efforts in this direction 
and never had too much to do but what he could spare the 
time for the good of the industry. At various times 
Mr. Patten was interested in Alaska, and in Oregon 
mining properties, and until a few years ago was a di- 
rector in the National Bank of Commerce, in Seattle. 

He was active in club and fraternal circles. He was 
a life member of the Rainier Club and was a thirty-second 
degree Scottish Rite Mason, as well as a member of the 
Chapter and Commandery, being past eminent com- 
mander of Seattle Commandery No. 2, Knights Templar, 
and past master of Arcana Lodge, of which he was one 
of the charter members. He was also a member of the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine and held membership in 
the Seattle Golf and Country Club, and in various other 
Social and business organizations, such as the Chamber 
of Commerce, 

In Hoo-Hoo Mr. Patten had the distinction of being 
one of the oldest on the Pacific coast, having been in- 
itiated while in the East on March 26, 1893, at Kansas 

ity, Mo., his number being 444. He served as Vice- 
gerent of western Washington, was a member of the Su- 
Preme Nine, and during the Alaska-Yukon Pacific Expo- 
nen in Seattle he was president of the board of gover- 
odd the Hoo-Hoo House. He married June 25, 1903, 
7 oy Allmond. In addition to his widow he is sur- 
np by two step-daughters, one of whom is the wife 
A = A. T. Wanamaker, and the other the wife of Dr. 
broth. Linne, of Seattle. He is also survived by two 
Tem hha Dr. Norman B. Patten, Potentate of Zurah 

: i” Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, Minneapolis, and 

oe ree W. Patten, and by a sister, Mrs. H. H. 

8, also of Minneapolis, 


LEADERS IN THE 


Funeral services were held under the auspices of Ar- 
cana Lodge, which he had helped to organize over twenty- 
six years previous, at the Scottish Rite Temple in Seat- 
tle, Sunday, Feb. 3, and were largely attended by his 
friends, in all walks of life, industrial, financial, lumber- 
ing and fraternal. The floral offerings were many and 
profuse, including offerings from the West Coast Lum 
bermen’s Association and from the Coneatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, as well as from individual members of those 
organizations. 

The passing of Mr. Patten leaves a place in the lum- 
ber industry of the north Pacific coast that will be hard 
to fill. For nearly three decades he has been a prominent 
factor in it. He had much to do with the introduction 
of Coast forest products in the region east of the Rocky 
Mountains. He was one of the pioneers who kept abreast 
of the times, and his untiring efforts for the industry 
will never be forgotten. His sudden taking away in the 
prime of life and opportunity is a severe blow to his fam- 
ily and business associates and the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN joins with a host of friends in expressing its sym 
pathy in this time of bereavement. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Hoo-Hoo 
of Seattle, Saturday evening, Feb. 2, on the occasion of 
the dinner to Snark of the Universe W. A. Priddie and 
Secretary-Treasurer E. D. Tennant, after several Hoo 
Hoo had spoken feelingly of Mr. Patten: 


In Memory of Charles E,. Patten, Hoo-Hoo No. 444 

No more earnest and energetic lumberman, true friend 
or loyal Hoo-Hoo than Charles BE. Patten ever lived. On the 
north Pacific coast for more than a quarter of a century he 
has been a factor in the development of the lumber industry. 
He was a peat yet one who kept abreast of the times, and 
because of his long and varied experience in the industry 
and his knowledge born of years of experience, his efforts 
in behalf of the industry that continued to the hour of his 
sudden taking away were of inestimable value. 

His loyalty to the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo was pro- 
nounced. He never failed to respond to any duty to the order 
that he felt he owed, nor to any request for assistance in 
the Hoo-Hoo work. We who knew him as a true and tried 
friend mourn his passing, in the prime of life and vigor and 
at the height of his power as a worker for the industry in 
which he was engaged for the community and for the nation, 
at this time when our country needs the support of its ablest 
citizens, one of which he was. He was one of the oldest 
members of the order on the Pacific coast, initiated at Kansas 
City, March 26, 1893. He served as Vicegerent for western 
Washington, as a member of the Supreme Nine and as presi- 
dent of the board of governors of the House of Hoo-Hoo at 
the Alaska-Yukon Pacific Exposition in 1909, at Seattle. It 
is therefore fitting that we, in concatenation assembled, honor 
his memory. Accordingly be it 

Resolved, That we in this formal manner express our sin- 
cere sorrow at his death and extend to his family and business 
associates our heartfelt sympathy in this their time of be- 
reavement, 


A Tribute from a Fellow Lumberman 


At the funeral services of Charles E. Patten at the 
Scottish Rite Temple in Seattle, Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
3, Rev. W. A. Major, an old friend and fellow Mason, 
spoke feelingly of the kindly virtues of the deceased. 
The Knights Templar in uniform acted as guard of honor 
and Areana Lodge, which Masters’ lodge Mr. Patten 
helped found twenty-six years ago, conducted the services 
according to the impressive Masonic ritual, after which 
the remains were cremated. At these services, following 
the address of Dr. Major, E. G. Ames, of Seattle, man- 
ager of the Puget Mill Co., president of the Pacifie Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau, a brother member of the Masonic 
bodies to which the deceased belonged, and a lumberman 
friend of his for many years, paid this sterling tribute to 
his memory: 


BRETHREN AND FRIENDS: We are here today to pay our 
tribute of respect and affection for a long time friend, busi- 
ness associate and fellow lumberman. ‘To his family we 
would express our sorrow and offer our sympathy in their 
bereavement. 

Charlie Patten, as we familiarly knew him, was a loyal 
citizen, a true friend and an honest man. He was at the 
head of a large enterprise, a unit of the largest industry on 
the Pacific coast and third in importance in the nation. His 
industry and energy gave employment to a large number of 
his fellow men. He was one of the captains of industry and 
an able business executive. 

Some fifteen or sixteen years ago thru his efforts and 
assistance what is now known as the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association was brought into being. His concern was among 
the first to take out a membership and he has faithfully rep- 
resented it in the association continuously up to this time. 
He was honored by being elected as its first vice president 
and has been an energetic worker—as a director, as chairman 
and member of its most important committees, and as a faith- 
ful and energetic worker in the ranks. 

He has always been a leader and, being a man of ideas, has 
always been prominent in the association councils. With 
his opinion once formed it was hard for him to change, and he 
worked consistently for what he considered right, and _as we 
who have worked with him look back we realize that Charlie 
was not often wrong. He knew no compromise of a principle. 
He had the faculty of expressing himself in a_clear and 
forceful manner. le was a patient man and always held 
himself in perfect control. He could see what was best for 
the general good of the industry and would work to accom 
plish it. 

As a business competitor he sold his products right as to 
grade, right as to price and in the right way, and treated 
his customers right. He was ready to insist on the rights of 
his concern and was just as ready to correct an error and 
rectify a mistake. 

A dent man has passed on; his place is hard to fill; we 
shall miss him. : 
They never quite leave us—the brethren who’ve passed 

Through the shadow of death to the sunlight above ; 

A thousand sweet memories are holding them fast 
To the places they blessed with their presence and love. 


The beautiful Masonic cathedral was filled to overflow- 
ing with those who came to pay their last respects to their 
friend, and despite the request of the family that flowers 
he omitted, the floral offerings were many. 





HARRY 8. BOLCOM 


SeaTtLe, WasH., Feb. 4.—The funeral of Harry 8. 
Boleom, president of the Canal Lumber Co., of Seattle, 
and connected with various other allied lumbering and 
logging concerns, the account of whose death appeared 
in the Feb. 2 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was 
held Friday, Feb. 1, from the Bonney- Watson chapel in 
Seattle, and was largely attended by business and social 
friends. Canon W. H. Bliss, of Trinity Parish Church, 
read the Episcopalian service, and the choir of the church 


LUMBER TRADE 


sang. The pallbearers were chosen from Mr. Bolcom’s 
close business and personal friends. 

Mr. Bolcom’s death, after an illness of only a few 
days, came as a shock, Altho quiet in demeanor, he had 
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a personality that drew friends to him. His death is 
a loss that will be keenly felt by the community. 


GENERAL THOMAS J. SHRYOCK 

BALTIMORE, Mb., Feb. 4.—The death Feb. 3 after only 
two days of sickness of Gen, Thomas J. Shryock, head 
of the wholesale lumber corporation T. J. Shryock & 
Co. (Ine.), of Baltimore, was a distinet shock to the 
members of the trade in that city. General Shryock had 
been attending to business the early part of last week 
and had on Thursday evening conferred a number of 
honorary degrees upon the members of a Masonic fra- 
ternity, he being grand master of the Grand Lodge of 
Maryland, a position that he has held thirty-three years. 
He was stricken with pneumonia on Friday and sank 
rapidly. 

General Shryock was born in Baltimore Dee. 27, 1851, 
son of the late Henry 8. Shryock, who conducted a local 
furniture manufacturing establishment. After being 
graduated from the old Light Street Institute he en- 
tered the furniture business under his father, but later 
formed a partnership in the retail lumber trade with the 
late George R. Clark, under the firm name Shryock & 
Clark. This enterprise was active for more than thirty 
years, when Genera! Shryock withdrew to establish the 
wholesale firm T. J. Shryock & Co. (Ine.), of which 
he was senior member up to the time of his death, with 
George F. M. Hauck as partner. 

General Shryock’s lumber activities took him into the 
West Virginia field, where he acquired extensive inter- 
ests in a big white pine tract. White pine had long been 
one of the concern’s specialties and in it it had a large 
trade. In recent years it had taken up Pacifie coast 
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woods to a considerable extent. 
successful, 

General Shryock enjoyed a great measure of personal 
popularity and his close personal friends here are ex- 
ceeded by those of few. He was director in the Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. and the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac‘ Telephone Co. and had other interests. 
He took an active interest in politics, aliying himself 
with the Republican party. The Republican legislature 
in 1896 elected him State treasurer, he being the first 
Republican in Maryland to occupy that position. He 
stood high in the counsels of his party and was treasurer 

(Concluded on page 64) 


The venture was very 
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SHIPMENTS BY WEST COAST BUREAU 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 4.—Orders of Coast lumber re- 
ceived by the West Coast Lumber Emergency Bureau up 
to Jan. 24, 1918, for Government purposes were as fol- 
lows: 





Feet 
EE NS en ee rare ia 56,705,459 
EE er ee ee 444,445 
NS os tne 64s bb's ea enie 900-8048 17,853,707 
PLS ce lak i sob vi. wih +b.oe ss o> Oa oso 26 1,151,763 
U. 8. Shipping Board Feet 
TENS 6 Sts sss 610 6 0% 15,387,003 
Pi i. wtteteetseeeceennss 6s 863,701 
ING. kind ih pins 6.0.40 00-010 69.000 97,920 
NS. cuir 6 bw 950 90h» '0.0.0'e:5 285,120 
Ln. oso 'l oo. 6% o's ow0e's-o 943,834 
eee 558,000 
— 17,635,578 
Cantonment Division 
OE a ee 644,684 
OE eee 586,032 
Se ere 203,669 
IS TS Es 5's 0.89 m9 9 oe 1,447,351 
a ale be ob wipe 660 6-6'o 0.0% 777,394 
a Scio a 5a a0 od * 6% 6'o-0'0 606% 2,171,500 
EET er er 3,251,834 
Gis in alice e's W'S. 06.09.00 51,298 
NE bas 6in'o's 50.0: 606.0005" 20,686,469 
——— 80,420,231 
NS Serre eee TTT e Lert re 50,000,000 
Pt hinky sus ss bob o050 09000 6s 006s sa bower 40,000,000 
i nny OONUT.. . 5 sss s 0000s 00.66 's b6' 491,395 
ee enn AED . 5 6.6 \sie'n'e 0.006.060 000062006 487,699 
Dean SNOUT 5 0.000 00.6 0'0lee 00 0eysoossee 362,153 
nn eS Oe ee 63,714 
U. &. Navy Yard, Philadelphia. ......cccescecscs 8,000,000 
SOT MOE SPORE SIRE ND s 0s 0c ccc cece ccrvcveseess 5,000 
New York Ship Building Corporation............ 25,000 
Engineers’ Department—ties.............-++00. 820,000 
218,986,144 
Engineers’ Department—piling, lineal feet...... 400,000 


Shipments, however, have not equaled orders, as on 
Jan. 17 the total feet shipped reached 110,059,136, di- 
vided as follows: 


Oar Feet 
eT CE eee 1869 56,705,459 
A he ks Gb 6260 06 500 69-65% 1 
EE oC Sik ys 6546'S 4010 95% © ooo 0 594 17,853,707 
ss Daw w ha sb eseaw nan eee 6 1,151,763 
ES Oe eee 578 13,262,443 

Chere LS ets Gd 6 p\ne seo hiee'e 29 689,675 
Port Newark (McArthur)............ 24 587,299 
Port Newark (Cantonment)........... 18 539,700 
EE kb 6 pits b 66» 1 Oe w 66:06 496 67 1,790,003 
sk ne eae bbee 64 1,802,836 
EE os eb Gh ao :6 4's abe > 0 le oe 5 121,697 
rr ee 432 10,265,999 


Eee tere ert ere 164 3,439,150 
OR «6006000 %0%e0% thaneeee By Scow 491,395 
DMI (6. 6 says essed deo S ba c's By Scow 487,699 
Wort Piagier ..ccccce ps kGbabeh eww os By Scow 362,158 
EE MMEENEOED 0.0.00:0:10 9000-000 ate - By Scow 63,714 

DEL tGse ek ceinscmk eb beh kaso ier eae 110,059,136 





ANSWERS NEWSPAPER’S INACCURATE STATEMENTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—Orville A. Pier, secretary of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, has come to the 
defense of the southern yellow pine industry against in- 
accurate and misleading statements made in an editorial 
in the St. Louis Republic. Mr. Pier gives exact facts 
against statements which tend to place the manufacturers 
of yellow pine in the attitude of profiteering. The edi- 


torial, under the heading ‘‘Central Control,’’ complained 
of follows: 


The demand of the National Chamber of Commerce for 
centralized control of all war industries is only a very im- 
pressive expression of an opinion that has been growing 
recently at a rapid rate. 

Instances in which a lack of central control resulted harm- 
fully can be cited in large numbers. A typical case was that 
of the army and the shipping board when they were bidding 
against each other for southern pine. The shipping board 
was not getting satisfactory service from the Southern Pine 
Association and called on the independent producers. The 
independents had the pine, but demanded $15 more a thou- 
sand than the association charged. When they were con- 
fronted with the difference in price they were unmoved, for 
Feat nnd £ promise of = yee from the army, which wanted 

cantonments, bo 
and fo west oa mcm e ard had to abandon pine 
u S was a small matter compared with some of > 
dangers to which the Chamber of Commerce points. otras 
charge, for instance, that as work is now proceeding the 
export production of the country will be greatly in excess 
meth specs te taping capacity. This means an immense 
C 
ment b dhe y effort, confusion at home and disappoint- 

facts brought out by the investigations of th r 
the shipping board indicate, at the ar least, Bre nge Mm 
~~ mp hd ewe has frequently fallen short of an obtain- 

> efficiency, and it is 
will insist upon reorganization. a 


After citing the editorial, Mr. Pier’s letter to the editor 
of the Republic says: 


In justice to the lumber industry rac 
stated. The situation is as follows.’ ~'°t *&¢ts Should be 
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There has been no competition between the army and the 
shipping board, so far as yellow pine is concerned, as the 
needs of the shipping board are not in any sense the same as 
the needs of the army. 

The shipping board requires timbers for ship building while 
the army requires lumber, such as dimension, boards, fenc- 
ing, flooring etc., for cantonment buildings and not timbers as 
are used in ship building. 

The truth of the matter is that when the question of Gov- 
ernment needs for cantonment lumber first came up the 
Government set an average price of $25 a thousand for such 
lumber. The manufacturers of yellow pine met and told the 
Government that the price named was too high. The Gov- 
ernment was further informed that the basis should be $20 
a thousand and subsequently this basis of $20 a thousand 
was further reduced. 

The character of lumber required for cantonments at that 
time was bringing about $25, but the manufacturers consid- 
ered that amount a topnotch figure and that it was not the 
real market value, and they certainly showed a_patriotic 
spirit in reducing the price to $20 a thousand. As far as 
me building lumber is concerned, the Government placed 
an arbitrary basis of $35 a thousand average on such mate- 
rial, which all the mills accepted, and they went ahead and 
manufactured and shipped on that basis. 

The Government saw that this average was too low for ship 
building purposes and voluntarily raised the price on timbers 
to $40 a thousand. 

In no case have the yellow pine producers acted other 
than fairly in this matter, and they have met the require- 
ments of the Government from every angle and as they 
were presented. 


FAVORABLE REPORT MADE ON HOUSING BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—The House committee on 
merchant marine and fisheries has ordered a favorable 
report on the Senate bill appropriating $50,000,000 for 
emergency housing for the Federal Shipping Board. The 
bill is slated for speedy passage thru the House, and it is 
not expected that any considerable delay will occur in 
conference, if, indeed, it is necessary to send it to con- 
ference. 


GIVES FIVE TALENTED SONS FOR DEMOCRACY 


GRAND Rapips, Miou., Feb. 5.—Many service flags are 
displayed in the offices of Grand Rapids lumbermen but 
to the widow of the foremost lumberman of his time 
do the Grand Rapids lumbermen do honor. Mrs. T. Stew- 
art White, 427 Fulton Street, East, has given her five 
talented sons to the cause of world democracy and her 
one regret is that she has not more to send in the cause 
of freedom. 

Stewart Edward White, famous novelist and sports- 











man, is a major in the famous California Grizzlies; Gil- 
bert White, well known painter and decorator, is now 
in France, a member of the interpretative division of the 
army; Roderick I. White, noted violinist, is in the avia- 
tion corps in training at Kelly field, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Rugee White enlisted in the ordnance department, and 
Harwood A. White is also in the aviation section of the 
service. 





GOODMAN HOME GUARDS ORGANIZED 


GoopMAN, Wis., Feb. 4.—A local unit of the newly 
created Wisconsin State Guard, which will take the place 
of the Wisconsin National Guard while it is in the Fed- 
eral service, has been organized with a membership of 
more than 100 by business men of Goodman and employees 
of the Goodman Lumber Co. The organization has se- 


. lected the name of ‘‘Goodman Home Guards’’ and ex- 


pects soon to be mustered into the State service. R. B. 
Goodman, secretary of the Goodman Lumber Co., the 
principal industry in the community, generously offered 
the use of the beautiful Goodman clubhouse to the guard 
company without charge. The clubhouse contains an as- 
sembly hall, 40 by 65 feet; fifty steel lockers; three 
shower and one tub bath; club room, card room; kitchen, 
and temperance buffet. 


PLACES VALUE ON LUMBERMAN’S ESTATE 


HunTINGTON, W. Va., Feb. 4.—A value of $3,199,- 
632.86 is placed on the property of the late Clinton Crane, 
the late well known lumberman of Cincinnati, as filed 
in the county court by Judge F. C. Leftwich, Naaman 
Jackson and Wells Goodykoontz, appraisers appointed by 
State Tax Commissioner Walter 8. Hallanan for the pur- 
pose of determining West Virginia’s share of the inher- 
itance tax from Mr. Crane’s estate. 

The value arrived at does not include the total of Mr. 
Crane’s property, but only that which lies in West Vir- 
ginia. The greater part of the property is in Logan, 
Mongo, Boone, Wyoming and Cabell counties and consists 
of land held in fee simple, mineral land under lease and 
timber leases. 





WANTS RECONSIGNING PRIVILEGE CONTINUED 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 4.—Wholesale lumber dealers 
of Seattle generally protest against any restricting of 
the privilege of reconsigning, a custom that has pre. 
vailed in the shipping of lumber and shingles from the 
Pacific coast from the beginning of the industry almost, 
Following a recent meeting of wholesalers at which the 
subject was discussed and the sentiment expressed being 
generally against any change in the present system, 
KK. H. Schafer, manager of the Oregon-Washington Lum. 
ber & Manufacturing Co., of Seattle, issued a circular 
letter to railroad officials, explaining the position of 
this concern as being in favor of a continuance of re. 
consigning. This concern does not put shingles in transit 
but reconsigns its lumber purchases in order to keep 
the name of the customer from the mill concern from 
which it buys. 

Mr. Schafer declares that without doubt the privilege 
is sometimes abused by shippers reconsigning cars of 
shingles several times, pending their selling the car, 
He suggests that the privilege be curtailed to conform 
to the actual necessity governing the proper economical 
and efficient handling of commodities from the point of 
manufacturing to the point of distribution or consump. 
tion, embracing the granting of one free diversion, or 
reconsignment and the assessment of a reasonable charge 
for a second service of this nature. In this connection 
he says: 

Due to the modern methods of distributing commodities 
and economical operations, the trade demands a regular 
movement from points of manufacture in the direction of 
the consuming markets, in order that distance may be 
eliminated as much as possible; that approximate certainty 
of time of delivery be measured; that economical handling 
be assured; that established markets may be maintained; 
that new and profitable markets be promoted; that equal 
advantage with competitive commodities be enjoyed; that 
a certain supply be controlled and available at all times 
to meet the anticipated demands. 

We take the position, and the ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission confirms this contention in numerous 
cases involving the diversion and reconsigning privilege, 
that it is an economical necessity and it should not be 


withheld or curtailed up to the point where abuse is prac- 
ticed. 

For the above reasons we insist that at least one free 
diversion or reconsignment be allowed shippers in your 
current tariffs or modified or advanced tariffs and that 
additional diversions or reconsignments should be assessed 
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a reasonable charge, since such reasonable service was not 
contemplated in the established tariffs. 

We do not desire to insist that there has not been some 
abuse of the transit privilege, but the remedy for this 
occasional abuse is the regulation of the privilege and not 
its elimination. 


Mr. Schafer maintains that the wholesaler is an ¢co- 
nomic necessity to care for the output of the small mills, 
for otherwise the small mill would have to go out of 
business. The railroads were instrumental in. persuading 
the small mill operators to establish industries on their 
lines and it would be an economic loss to mills and rail- 
roads if the small mills were put out of business. The 
curtailment of the privilege of reconsigning shingles, 
he believes, would encourage the consumption of sub- 
stitute roofing materials. Because a few abuse the 
privilege, it should not be necessary to penalize the ma 
jority of wholesalers, or put them out of business + 
tirely. He believes that the wholesaler has the right 0 
privacy in his dealings with his customers, after yo 
ing spent long years of service in traveling to w= 
up a trade, keeping salesmen in the market and spend- 
ing time and money to build up a business. The — 
state Commerce Commission under date of Feb. 7, 191 ’ 
Docket No. 5518, issued a ruling which makes it ~ 
lawful to disclose information concerning the name 0 
the original consignor, routing, or other informe’ 
that may improperly disclose business eanmnclieny 
the detriment of the wholesaler. Mr. Schafer sta . 
that 99 percent of the shipments of his company 
reconsigned, but only once. In-conclusion, Mr. Schafe 
in his circular says: 

We realize the necessity of meeting the present extraordl 
nary demands for equipment and facilities for the juring 
portation of the United States Government guppli¢s : that 
the war, and we are all perfectly willing and anx oul bust 
the Government be served first. However, commere a vileon 
ness should be served also, especially as President, control 
stipulated in his-address to Congress on the Railroad ch the 
bill, that “it is clearly in the public interest also ae orcial 
ordinary activities and the normal industrial and commeatel 
life of the country should be interfered with and Besson: that 
as little as possible, and the public may rest aeee all 
the interest and commerce of the private shipper ible to 
as carefully served and safeguarded as it is Doar cir 
serve and safeguard it under the present extraor 
cumstances.” 
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“CLUBS CONSIDER IMPORTANT CURRENT QUESTIONS 





Use of Trade Acceptances Urged — Measures Taken for Employees’ Protection — Transportation, Thrift Stamp Sales, 
Traffic Diversion to Southern Ports Discussed— Open Competition Plan Endorsed 


CINCINNATI CLUB HOLDS CONFERENCE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 4.—The Lumbermen’s Club of 
Cincinnati, at its monthly meeting this evening, had as 

est and principal speaker E. F. DuBrul, president 
of the Miller, DuBrul & Peters Manufacturing Co., of 
this city, who spoke on the subject of trade acceptances. 
Mr. DuBrul was among the first big business men of the 
country to take up the advocacy of the trade acceptance 
instrument as a means of extending credit and has had 
much to do with the launching of the country-wide cam- 
paign for its use. 

He explained the advantages of the trade acceptance 
both to buyers and sellers and urged that the members 
of the lumber industry introduce them in their business. 
He maintained that the use of the trade acceptance per- 
mitted a more extended utilization of invested capital 
in business dealings and that a customer’s statement 
showing such assets would be given greater banking 
facilities than the same amount of bills receivable. 

§, Earl Giffen, secretary of the Dwight Hinckley 
Lumber Co., pointed out what he considered would be 
difficulties in the way of the successful establishment of 
trade acceptance practices in the lumber industry, espe- 
cially the custom of making goods payable for on ar- 
rival rather than from date of invoice. He doubted if 
lumber buyers could be induced to give trade acceptances 
payable a certain time from date of invoice. 

Mr. DuBrul replied if such a custom existed in the 
lumber trade it could be corrected with advantage to 
the industry as a whole. 

No action committing the club on the subject was 
taken. 

After discussion of a letter from B. F. Dulweber, 
of Memphis, Tenn., former member of the club, it 
was referred to the river and rail committee with power 
to act. The letter urged the club to join a movement 
appealing to representatives in Congress to support a 
proposed amendment to the railroad war bill which would 
retain in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion all the rate-making power it now possesses. He 
wrote that there is danger, if the proposed change were 
made, of the rate-making power falling into the hands 
of those responsible for the physical operation of the 
roads, and urged the importance of keeping the rate- 
making power out of the hands of the operating chiefs. 

The committee on market reports, of ‘which Joseph 
J. Linéhan, of the Mowbray & Robinson Co., is chairman, 
reported that after investigation it was deemed not 
feasible or advisable for the club to undertake to deter- 
mine market conditions in the Cincinnati trade and to 
issue a weekly report of conditions and prices. 

The club voted, on motion of Secretary Chilton Ellett, 
to assess members $5 each for the soldiers’ ‘‘smileage’’ 
book fund. 

The next meeting of the club will be held Monday, 
March 4. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF MEMPHIS MEETS 


Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 5.—Col. S. B. Anderson, chair- 
man of the special committee appointed by the Lumber- 
men’s Club, Memphis, to take steps to afford greater pro- 
tection to employees of lumber firms in Memphis and the 
Memphis territory, and to bring about greater satisfac- 
tion on their part with living conditions, reported at the 
meeting of the club Saturday, Feb. 2, that Sheriff Tate 
had definitely agreed that his deputies would not be 
allowed to prey upon laborers employed by the lumber- 
men, even if he had to discharge deputies to prevent them 
from so preying. 

_ The committee has been making investigations for some 
time looking to the establishment by the lumbermen of 
stores at which their employees might obtain all their sup- 
plies at cost. Colonel Anderson, however, said that it was 
the sense of the committee that no further step be taken 
in this direction until it was seen how the Kelsey Wheel 
Co., in North Memphis, and Larkin & Co., in South Mem- 
phis, came out with stores they had established inde- 
oe for the very purpose the lumbermen had in 

d, 

Colonel Anderson said that the committee had ascer- 
tained that Clarence Saunders, of Piggly-Wiggly fame, 
Was willing to sell coupon books to lumber firms, which 
could be turned over by the latter to their employees when 
they had spent all their cash and had to resort to a credit 
asis. He also said he thought it highly probable that 
7. Saunders could be induced to locate stores in both 
«sa and South Memphis for the convenience of em- 
f oyees of lumber firms. In this connection emphasis was 
ald by the committee on the fact that the Piggly-Wiggly 
stores sell on an extremely narrow margin. 
Pore new members were elected at this meeting, bringing 
i amy membership to 185. Four applications for mem- 
E 88 _— also filed. The newly elected members are 
te chlosser, Forrest City Box Co., Forrest City, Ark.; 
ohn Churehill, Churchill-Milton Lumber Co., Greenwood, 
KT? E. B. Snyder, Penrod-Jurden-MeCowen (Inc.),; 

- L. Emmons, Memphis Band Mill Co.; Harry Darnell, 


R. J, Darnell (Ine.); B. J. Davis, the General Lumber 
®., all of Memphis. 


R. E TR ° , ; 
tg Deckinson, chairman of the river and rail com- 
» Said h 


e did not think it an opportune time to 
. t to Col. E. H. Egan, samatananat of the Yazoo 
yt a Valley Railroad, formal resolutions adopted 
landline oo protesting against elimination of crosstown 
that Iu fi of lumber and forest products. He suggested 
ane ermen go ahead using equipment for crosstown 
ment, wit of their products, but that they use this equip- 
Ba the greatest efficiency possible. 

linoie peneon informed members of the club that the 

entral had withdrawn all thru bills on export 





shipments of lumber over its lines, making it necessary to 
ship to the ports on local bills and to secure masters’ bills 
after their arrival at ports. He said that this did not 
make so much difference just now when there is so little 
export business in lumber, but he did think it a subject 
which would need careful attention with a view to pre- 
venting such a condition when export business begins to 
inerease. 

C. R. Ransom, chairman of the committee appointed 
to secure the codperation of the lumbermen in placing 
thrift stamps with their employees, said he had selected 
an able corps of assistants, and that he felt certain that 
the lumbermen would come up to the mark in this cam- 
paign, just as in every other patriotic one. He urged, 
however, that lumber firms qualify as agents for the 
handling of these stamps and that they carry $50 to $100 
worth in stock so as to be able to effect delivery when 
sales are made. 

J. D. Allen, jr., reporting for the house committee, said 
that the employment bureau under the auspices of that 
committee had secured positions at yards or mills for 
twenty-seven persons during January. He also said that 
the committee had taken an inventory of the holdings of 
the club in the rooms in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, and that these amounted to about $1,200. 

Mr. Allen recommended that the salary of Miss Florence 
Corrington, assistant secretary of the club, be raised from 
$50 to $75 a month, but the club went him one better and 
raised her remuneration to $100 a month. 

Otis E. Felger, Grand Rapids, Mich., pronounced the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis ‘‘the finest body of lum- 
bermen in the world.’’? He said he paid $15 a year for 
the privilege of belonging to the club, and that while he 
came to Memphis but once a year he felt that he was 
much more than repaid by the hospitality and good 
fellowship he enjoyed. 

Elias B. Gates spoke at length on the income tax, 
giving individual lumbermen as well as lumber firms and 
corporations valuable suggestions as how to properly 
make their returns. Interest in what he said was clearly 
manifested by the many questions he was asked at the 
conclusion of his talk. 





SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MEN MEET 


ALEXANDRIA, La., Feb. 4.—History was made at the 
regular meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club last Wednesday when its members voted 
to adopt the open competition plan, This action is in 
line with that of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation of the United States and it is believed the Lou 
isiana and Texas club members will reap much benefit 
from it. It has been the purpose of President 
Albert Deutsch since first talk of organization of a 
hardwood elub composed of manufacturers of these two 
States that some plan be adopted whereby the members 
could be kept informed on selling prices. It was never 
the thought of the club to take any action that would 
result in fixing prices. The purpose is rather to en- 
lighten the members as to what each is doing so that 
education gradually will bring about more nearly har- 
monizing prices. 

The method of gathering and distributing these re 
ports has not been definitely decided upon, but it is ex- 
pected that KE. P. Mallam, secretary for the Alexandria 
District Exchange of yellow pine manufacturers, with 
office in the Hotel Bentley, will handle the reports for 
the present. Fach manufacturer who is a member of 
the club—and it now includes nearly every mill man in 
Louisiana and Texas—will send in to bureau headquar- 
ters a copy of each of his orders with name of customer 
and priee. These reports will be compiled and in turn 
mailed each week to the members, who in that way will 
keep constantly informed as to highest, lowest and aver- 
age prices. 

Probably the next most important action of the meet- 
ing was the determination to keep a member of the club 
in Washington constantly for the next few months to 
assist the Government in placing orders for hardwood 
lumber. President Albert Deutsch will stay the first 
two weeks and he will appoint various successors for the 
same period. Mr. Deutsch will go to Washington the 
last of this week from Cincinnati, where he will attend 
the convention of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States with several other members 
of the local club. Mr. Deutsch was named chairman 
of the local delegation which was instructed to bring 
before the Cincinnati meeting the necessity and value 
of using all the influence possible upon the powers at 
Washington to induce the Government to divert freight 
shipments destined to the expeditionary forces in France 
and the allied armies to southern ports. This would 
work two benefits, relieving congestion in the East and 
allowing ships to make time, despite the added distance 
to a southern port, and it would release cars and motor 
power to haul the sawmill products of the South to 
Government points and to fill private orders. It is be- 
lieved by the members of the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club that the routing of a great amount 
of freight via southern ports would expedite the move- 
ment of freight stuffs 100 percent. 

A. O. Davis, of the Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, Tex., 
secretary of the club, brought before the members the 
necessity of diverting traffic to the Gulf ports if any 
relief is to come not only to the East but to the south- 
ern manufacturer. Mr. Davis also brought before the 
meeting the necessity of the manufacturers using all the 
influence in their power with their senators and con- 
gressman to defeat the proposed 8-hour measure for 
western sawmills. Such a measure, Mr. Davis declared, 
will provoke similar action for the labor of southern saw- 


mills in the near future, bringing about 10-hour pay 
for an §8-hour day. Mr. Davis declared that his costs 
system showed that for the year 1917 it cost just 25 per- 
cent more per thousand to manufacture lumber than in 
1916, with no increase in the stumpage value. ‘‘ And,’’ 
he added, ‘‘we have just about reached our limit in in- 
creased manufacturing costs unless there is a consider- 
able inerease in the selling price of hardwood lumber.’’ 

Three new members were announced at the meeting. 
They are the Holly Ridge Lumber Co. of Meeker, La., 
the Sam Burkholder Lumber Co. of Homer, La., and the 
Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. of Winnfield, La. H. 
B. Johnson, sales manager of the last named company, 
was present and told of his experience of two weeks spent 
in Washington recently, watching the Government ma- 
chinery in action. 

During the morning session the club ordered a telegram 
sent to two of its members attending the meeting of 
vehicle manufacturers’ and the hardwood emergency 
bureau at Chicago, pledging the membership of the 
club to cut and ship a minimum of 10,000,000 feet of 
green oak No. 1 and better or 15,000,000 feet of No. 2 
and better within the next six months, at prices to be 
set by the emergency bureau, 

The most evident feature of the convention was the 
splendid spirit of patriotism manifested by the mem- 
bers. ‘‘Regardless of the prices paid us, my company 
is prepared to give its whole output for Government 
uses,’’? was the expression of every member present. 

Following were those in attendance: President Albert 
Deutsch, of the Sabine River Lumber & Logging Co., 
Oakdale, La.; Secretary A. O. Davis, of the Sabine Tram 
Co., Beaumont, Tex.; G. V. Patterson and President 
Weiss of the Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber OCo., 
Alexandria; Ferd Brenner and son, Harry Brenner, of 
the Ferd Brenner Lumber Co,, Alexandria; J. M. Thomp- 
son, of the Newell Lumber Co., Eunice, La.; W. D. 
Brewer, of the Brewer-Niendstedt Lumber Co., Milton- 
berg, La.; H. B. Johnson, of the Mansfield Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Winnfield, La.; J. A. Texada, jr., of the 
Boyce Lumber Co., Boyce La.; 8. R. Cecil, of the Holly 
Ridge Lumber Co., Meeker, La.; George B. Wilson, of 
the Bomer-Blanks Lumber Co., Blanks, La.; Roy Burk- 
holder, Burkholder Lumber Co., Homer, La.; E. L. Bor- 
hum, member of the United States Shipping Board, New 
Orleans; L. Palmer, of New Orleans, La., and J. Ben 
Wand, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

The next regular meeting will be held in Alexandria, 
Wednesday, Feb, 27. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
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need the protection ? 
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Good Profits Await 


The present shortage ‘ 
of wheat which neces- 
sitates the use of other 
grains, opens, up a 
profitable side-line for 
dealers who own a 


Feed Mill 





Meal 


and 


Monarch 


You should have one in your yard and then encourage your 
farmer friends to bring in their oats, rye, buckwheat, corn, 


etc. While you're grinding you can be talking over future 
building plans and occasionally you can sell a mill acting as 
our agent, as well as a bill of lumber. 


Illustrated booklet is free for the asking. 


P.O. Box 461 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., MUNCY, PA. ] 








All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 





Radisson 
Hotel 


fai, MINNEAPOLIS 












i OPENED 1910 


t a : Three Beautiful 
i 2 Cafes 


\ With Running Water - + $1.50 per day 


Room Rates + With Toilet - - - = 2.00 per day 


- §$ 
| With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 





‘them. 





“*Tote-road and Trail” 


by Douglas Malloch, 


A handsome new book 
of stirring verses about 








S| TOTE-ROAD ; 
R AND TRAIL lumber, logging and 





life, by “the lumber- 
man poet’’. Illustrated 
in full color from a 
series of oil paintings 
by Oliver Kemp. 


Cloth, 175 pages, 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Address, 


American Lumberman 





DOUCLAS MALLUCH 























“‘Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 


431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt, Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn, 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA, 


Were award hi 

honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
Seneunenetiemneennmeememmmmenennatl 

ALSO ALASKA-Y.UKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS Daily fac 


torycapacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


International Exposition 





PATRIOTISM DOMINATES AN IOWA CONVENTION 


(Concluded from page 56) 


attractive badges for the members and visitors. The 


convention is being held in the new Hotel Ottumwa. 


Moonlight Club Entertains Lumbermen 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Ortumwa, Iowa, Feb. 7.—The Moonlight Club last 
night came across with one of their uniformly hilarious 
entertainments. It was a small edition of a Metro- 
politan girl and music show, with the visiting ladies 
seated in the front rows as a ‘‘safety first’’ precaution. 
Mark Anson, of Muscatine, the versatile chairman of 
the entertainment committee, offered a few extempo- 
raneous numbers to fill in and the girls circulated 
among the guests and surprised some of the staid and 
elderly gentlemen into acting natural, much to the 
dismay of their wives. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 

This morning’s session was opened by the singing 
of ‘‘My Country ’tis of Thee,’’ led by C. R. McCrary, 
of Douds. Following this song President Dunlap made 
a spirited patriotic address in which he said the war 
was coming home to us. He exhibited a beautifully 
printed booklet gotten out by the Huttig Manufac- 
turing Co., of Muscatine, containing the honor roll 
of lumbermen and sons of lumbermen from the southeast- 
ern Iowa district. The booklet contains the pictures of 
most of the boys and a number of letters written by 
The president read a number of the letters. 

L. A. Andrews, president of the Citizens Savings 
Bank, of Ottumwa, then explained the War Savings 
Stamps. He said the sinking of the great transport off 
the Irish coast, news of which had just come in, brought 
the war close home. Local representatives of the R. 
Connor Co., of Marshfield, Wis., stated their belief that 
Maj. Robert Connor, vice president of the Connor 
company, was aboard the boat. Mr. Andrews, after 
explaining the purpose of the thrift stamps, stated that 
lumbermen should be interested in the stamps, for they 
sold lumber only to thrifty people. He said he believed 
and hoped that the thrift stamps would leave a lasting 
impression upon American national character. 

W. H. Powell, editor of the Ottumwa Courier, then 
made an address exposing the character, aims and 
menace of the so-called nonpartisan league that is grow- 
ing among the farmers of the Northwest. This league 
now has a membership of about 120,000 and aims at 
the control of State governments, the socialistic opera- 
tion of all public utilities and the elimination of the 
middleman. They are waging a campaign based upon 
fostering the prejudice that exists among farmers 
toward the cities. It is unsound economically and will 
cause the farmers untold damage in the end. It will 
also cause damage to all business and to the legitimate 
development of the country. Mr. Powell urged that 
educational means be used to prevent its spread and 
suggested farmers as members of commercial clubs as 
one way of preventing the spread of class prejudice. 

Adolph Pfund, the virile and progressive secretary 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, then 
described the new service that is being offered by his 
association. This is a special plan service. It is 
different from a plan book scheme. These plan books 
have done a splendid work. They have taught the 
public to look upon lumber yards as places where fin- 
ished articles are on sale. They add picturesqueness 
and force to the retailing of lumber. But stock plans 
do not fill the bill completely. At the suggestion of its 
members the Northwestern association inaugurated a 
department for furnishing both stock and special plans. 
The stock plans are of buildings actually built and 
found suitable for this part of the country. They are 
prepared in loose leaf form and are sold to members 
at actual cost. For each of these plans there are pre- 
pared a set of blue prints and a material list. But 
the special plan service is designed to give the man 
who does not find a suitable plan a complete set of 
drawings of the building he does decide upon. This 
work is done quickly and is charged for at cost. Unless 
otherwise directed stock sizes of doors and windows 
are specified. If the dealer has some odd sized mill- 
work that is suitable the draftsmen will specify it in a 
suitable place. This special work is the thing the asso- 
ciation is putting the most stress upon. It is a valuable 
selling agent. It puts confidence into the customer and 
shows him that the dealer is equipped to serve him. 
It is part of the evolution of business to keep abreast 
of the best thought and practice of the times and to do 
this marks a man as a business progressive instead of 
a practitioner of the rule of thumb. 

Dr. C. W. Wassam, of the State University of Iowa, 
gave one of his rapid fire talks and drove home the 
thought that now is the time for solidarity of thought 
and conduct. It is impossible to indicate in a report 
the sparkle of humor and wisdom of his address. He 
said the movements of farmers to fight merchants and 
of merchants to fight farmers were utterly wrong. He 
said it would be of the greatest benefit if the associa- 
tion could be told by a farmer just why he bought 
lumber of a mail order house. In addition to meatless 
and wheatless days we need kickless days. There is 
too much kicking done by people who don’t know. A 
greater earnestness in learning to know other people 
and their problems will make for mutual liking and 
for greater social solidarity. 

The committee on enrollment reported 142 retailers and 
ninety-one wholesalers and ninety-three ladies present. 

The resolutions committee extended the thanks of 
the association to the city of Ottumwa and its lumber- 
men, to the Moonlight Club, to the Lothman Cypress 
Co. for the badges and to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN' 
for the song cards, It stated that the thoughts of the 
members go with the soldiers from the ranks of the 
association and that the first duty of the members is 
ta help in winning the we, 


Officers Are Elected 


The nominations committee presented the following 
as nominees, who were unanimously elected: 

President—Fred Beach, Muscatine. 

Vice president—C. Y. Smith, Ottumwa. 

Secretary-treasurer—R. J. Reaney, Columbus Junction, 

_Directors—E. C. Taber, Keokuk; J, H. McElveen, Prairie 
City ; Fred Smith, Richland; A. L. Dise, West Liberty; Day 
Miller, Milton. 

The proposal to abandon the association for the pur. 
pose of forming a State association was voted down, 
The discussion favored a closer dependence upon the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association for such mat. 
ters as keeping watch upon legislation. The matter of 
assessing members for the financing of the Federated 
Council of the Iowa Association was left to the exegy. 
tive committee. 

A question box had been prepared, but there was no 
time to discuss them, so they were turned over to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for publication in the Realm of 
the Retailer Department. 

For various reasons it was found impossible to hold 
the Hoo-Hoo concatenation that had been planned, 

This afternoon the visitors are being shown thru the 
meat packing plant of John Morrell & Co. At 6:39 
they will be the guests of the local lumbermen at g 
banquet in the Hotel Ottumwa, the splendid new hotel 
where the convention has been held. Following the 
banquet they will attend the musical comedy ‘‘ Have g 
Heart.’’ 


WESTERN PINE ANNUAL STATISTICS 


Spokane, Wasu., Feb. 2.—The annual report of ship- 
ments and cut of the Western Pine Manufacturers? Aggo. 
ciation shows that shipments exceeded production by 
something over 26,000,000 feet. Both shipments and 
production were considerably in excess of the figures for 
1916. Montana was the best customer in 1917 as in 1916 
but good gains were shown by Iowa, Illinois and the 
Atlantic coast States. The detailed figures follow: 











Cars 1916, Feet % Cars 1917, Fee 

Idaho ... 3,558 89,608,978 751 38,094 83,633.08 a 
Montana 11,296 282,528,460 23.69 11,481 287.804.4986 21.60 
Oregon .. 576 15,020,955 1.26 1,78 45,288,046 3.40 
Wash'n . 2,637 63,216,154 5.81 2,486 62,600,378 4.70 
No. Dak. 38,313 80,696.356 6,76 2.602 64.887.494 4.88 
So. Dak. 2,890 71,168,504 5.97 2,927 76,610,482 576 
Minn. ... 8,662 91,861,171 7.70 38.259 83.244.112 6.968 
Wisconsin 2,334 55,186,399 4.61 2.792 69.574,0388 5.28 
Iowa .... 8,079 75,058,133 6.22 4,033 104,720,260 = 7.87 
Illinois .. 2,880 59.292,018 5.00 3,357 88,201,072 6.63 
Kansas .. 261 5.696.887 .48 ‘285 7,036,810 54 
Nebraska 2,532 60,607,110 5.08 2,962 77,246,714 5.80 
Missouri. 267 6,199,612 52 304 7,565,199 ‘87 
Colorado. 1,364 82,903,460 2.84 1,848 85,760,173 2.69 
Wyoming 903 22,020,091 1.85 1,833 35.271.887 2.66 
WEAN os 2001 28.304,233 2.87 974 26,137,924 1.97 
Michigan 656 16,619,517 1.39 763 20,075,767 1.51 
OBO sscc 809 19,771,657 1.66 880 21,480,825 1,62 
Indiana... 116 2,958,399 .25 149 3,977,121 80 
Atlantic 

Coast Sts. 2,902 72,457,903 6.08 3,578 91,651,192 6.88 
Other 

East. Sts. 1,408 33,932 072 2.84 888 1.70 
Canada.. 259 6,229,290 51 384 10 
California 5 108,370 01 160 29 
Okla., Tex., 

Nev... 41 1,046,890 08 46 1,242,400 10 

Export .. 10 160,444 01 32 689,112 06 





Totals ...48,354 1,192,550,962 100.00 51,851 1,330,298,616 100,00 
rer eee —1916, 1,174,173,775 1917, 1,804,115,774 
Year Cut Shipments 





POA SS Ses eee reg ere gts acre 876,749,147 822,930,944 
EE cao aGcb ok 4 ke Gee Ws RNS eA 760,396,317 652,777,364 
BE Bhd gh SER Oe Kl Oe G4 wk SEs I 864,994,678 984,934,603 
| TARAS REI ae Beeran eee eer de 889,113,957 887,550,096 
LE AER SSR SG rar a yes RACE arc 920,211,721 868,816,097 
EE Mes tai aes rs eel tpn om ole tee ale 949,056,100 1,008,299,076 
RMR esa is Vala rn ord eo eis eee eee 1,174,173.775 1,192,550,962 
reer rere re Prot ere ee 1,304,115,774 1,330, 298,616 





MR. HOHENZOLLERN’S DESTRUCTIVE STUNTS 
Wasnineton, D. C., Feb. 4.—The Forest Service has 
issued the following in the form of a ‘‘ Forest Note’’: 
“« According to one German forestry journal, the kaiser 
in 1908 killed 1,995 pieces of wild game, including 70 
stags, elk and roe roebuck. At that time he had slaugh- 
tered a total of 61,730 pieces of wild game, more than 
4,000 of which were stags, and was the leading exterml- 
nator of wild life in the world. As a slaughterer of men, 
women and children since 1914, however, he has been the 
foremost exterminator of human life in all history.’’ 


FUEL WOOD FROM STUMPS TO SAVE MUCH COAL 


On account of the shortage of coal there has developed 
an extensive demand for stump wood for household fuel 
purposes. This demand is strongly evident in the larger 
cities of Michigan, such as Detroit and Grand Rapids. 
In this connection, experiments recently eondueted by 
Prof. Mandenburg, forestry specialist of the Michigan’ 
agricultural college, in connection with the agriculture 
agent of the G. R. I. & P. Railway Co., are of especia 
interest. One of the findings was that about $3 worth 
of dynamite will blast out and break up stumps yielding 
an average of eight cords of wood, now readily selling 
in the Michigan cities alluded to, and doubtless in _ 
also, at $2.15 a cord. This process serves the double 
purpose of producing fuel and clearing the land for later 
agricultural operations. b 

At a conference recently held in Albany, N. Y., ¥ 
Governor Whitman, representatives of the State ome 
the farm bureau, the State college of forestry and the 
conservation commissioner, it was estimated that a 
one cord of wood from each acre of farm lots In one 
State of New York would provide fuel equal to 1,125, 
tons of coal. If a proportionate amount of coal v7 
be saved in other States the total conservation woul 4 
enormous, to say nothing of thousands of cars that wou 
be released for other, urgent traffic. 





OOOO" 

New Soutn Watss, Australia, is to immediately = 
upon a comprehensive wheat elevator eonstruction Pp re 
The elevators will be built almost entirely of oon 
and approximately £1,172,000 will be expended in 
the contracts, In Australia wheat elevators are te 
wheat silos, 
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Feet % 
3,289 6.98 
4,496 21.60 
8.046 84 
0,373 4.70 
7.494 4.88 
0.482 576 
4.112 628 
4.088 5.28 
0,260 7.87 
1.072 6.63 
6.810 54 
6,714 5.80 
1,199 7 
0,173 2.69 
1.887 2.66 
7,924 1.97 
5,767 1.81 
0), 825 


51,192 6.88 


1,100 1.70 
3.180 70 
5,495 29 
12,400 10 
39,112 06 


98,616 100.00 
1,804,115, 774 
Shipments 
822,930,944 
652,777,384 
984,934,603 
887,050,096 
868,816,097 
1,008, 299,076 
1,192, 550,962 
1,330, 298,616 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 1—There was more knocking 
going on at the twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
xetail Lumber Dealerg’ Association of the State of New 
York this week at the Ten Hyck Hotel than at any we 
have attended for some time. Not by the lumbermen 
my goodness, no!—but by a bunch of carpenters, paint- 
ers, mason Contractors et cetera who were putting up 





and taking down scaffolding and doing other httle things. 


president Briggs opening remarks were as tullows: 

‘Friends, 4om(bang)ans, countrymen: (rattlety-zip!) 
We have met (zam!) here today (bur-r-r-bang!), as I 
say (poom!) we ha(zam! )ve met here today’’ and so on. 

‘fhe lumpermen were glad to see the activity in the 
puilding business, but they speedily came to the conclu- 
gion thut building activity during a convention, like little 
children, should pe seen and not heard. 1t not occurring 
to the Management that a little louder silence would be 
appreciated, @ committee of three gentlemen who were 
supposed to have risen that morning with a grouch, but 
woo were the happiest looking bunch of grouches we 
ever saw (and we have seen some) was, on motion, ap- 
pouted by the chair to call on the aforesaid management 
aud request that he call off his boilermakers and let the 
convenuon go on. In view ot the fact that the conven- 
tion was paying indemnity at the rate of $1,000 or $2,000 
a day, it was thougut tue management might do this. 
We are pleased to report that by Friday, the closing 
day of the convention, the bombardment had percepti- 
bly lessened. But, between the carpenter work in the 
lopby and the singing at the dinners, 1t was a noisy week 
in Albany. 

The convention itself was a great success. It was held 
in the tea room, but it was no pink tea affair. The tea 
yoom is a large assembly room on the first floor, capable 
ot holding several hundreds. Thursday it bulged with 
interested and sometimes patient spectators. They occu- 
pied all the folding chairs, leaned against the walls and 
almost hung trom the chandeliers. in fact the team of 
Briggs and Collier pulled off one of the classiest conven- 
tions we have seen this winter—and this was our eighth, 
with eight to play. The attendance must have equalled 
the best record ot the association; the program violated 
every tenet of the meatless movement, for it was as full 
of meat as a girl’s boarding school of the devil; the 
entertainment iteatures aroused enthusiasm and kept 
everybody happy and up late; the cordiality in the lobby 
was mtectious; in fact none of the elements of a good 
convention was missing. 

The convention really opened with a smoker the night 
before, and this was a regular night before occasion. 
There must have been three or four hundred fellows 
there, and they sang off the book and off the key and 
awful generally. But they had a grand good time. A 
saengerbund is like a smoker: the only man who suffers 
is the man who doesn’t. The thing to do is to sing, and 
you forget the other fellow’s bad singing, for you are 
lost in admiration of the horribleness of your own. 

Certain members of the Empire State Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen of the State of 
New York staged a burlesque on the retail lumber -busi- 
ness under the direction of Mrs. John J. Soble, of Ro- 
chester. Mrs. Soble is sort of the daughter of the regi- 
ment as far as the *association is concerned, and jis al- 
ways doing nice things for it. She cast the play, drilled 
the cast, and directed the production from the wings. 

Those who appeared in various kinds and colors of 
whiskers and other camouflage were Russell Kelleran, W. 
G, Bliven, Paul Collier, Lee H. Fleming, Charles Johnson, 
and John J. Soble. Mr. Fleming played two parts, and 
was also Voice Off Stage. So Mr. Fleming was a busy 
man, Special mention should be given Mr. Harry Trot- 
ter and Mr. Bliven, who were the property men and 
rounded up the whiskers and other props for the show 
before it started and got most of them back after it 
Was over, 

All the actors were members of the *association, and 


most of them had never been on the stage before. Most 
of them, also, will never be on the stage again. They 


say it is too hard to get the sweet gum out of your whis- 
kers and the rouge off your proboscis. We hesitate to 
write a technical criticism of the performance, much as 
we would like to. We will say, however, that Mr. John- 
son’s mail-order farmer was full of atmosphere. We 
don’t know what that means, but all the best crities say 
itt Mr. Fleming’s Voice Off Stage was also one of the 
best we have ever seen, John Soble was very natural. 
Mr, Fleming, when not voicing off stage, was also a fine 
piece of work. We ean not speak too highly of Mr. 
Kelleran, as the unprogressive retailer; for it was dif- 
ficult to play the part of an unprogressive retailer, Mr. 


Kelleran never having seen one, there being none in New 
York. Mr. Bliven was good; in fact, we hope he is 


always as good offstage as he is on. Paul Collier was 
the same kind of a yard man that he isn’t a retail asso- 
“lation secretary. Suffice it to say that the entire pro 
duction reflected great credit on Mrs. Soble, the per- 
formers and the *association. 

The other entertainment feature was the banquet 
Thursday night, which was attended by everybody who 
tould get in, and addressed by former Senator Theodore 
E. Burton, of Ohio, who has retired from senatoring 
to the peace and quiet of a bank president’s job in New 
York City. Mr. Burton told all about trade acceptances, 
and then talked ahout the kaiser, who, we gather from 
Mr. Burton’s remarks, is not much of a guy. Anyway, 
We know, after hearing the senator we shall never invite 
the kaiser to our house. He told us things the kaiser 
had done that he ought to be ashamed of. There were 
other speakers at the banquet, or speaker, but the less 
said about that the sooner forgotten and forgiven. . How- 
yer, We will say that Joe Lawson, of Albany, is a grand 

ttle toastmaster, and we would not insult him for 


worlds, for he has been insulted by much better insulters 
than we are. 

for the business of the convention see small bills on 
previous pages. The retailers’ association adopted a 
new constitution and bylaws but did not change its name; 
therefore the contest tor the longest name in the lumber 
association field still stands as follows: 

KEXmpire State Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men of the State of New York. 

Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York. 


The new committee on constitution and bylaws raised 
the dues all around, and the members called. In con- 
sequence there will be a good-sized stake with which 
to run the association next year. 

We wish we had space to mention various and divers 
persons like Maurice Wiley, of Philadelphia, and the 
Walls, from Buffalo, and &. G. Pratt, ot Binghamton, 
and David Brenig, of New York, and W. A. Brown, of 
Glens Falls, and Doe Beahan, of Rochester, and Arthur 
Lane, of New York, and Charlie Allen, of Rochester, 
and W. A. Serven, of Pearl River, and C., M. Munger, 
soon of Lafayette, Ind.; and W. B. Knapp, of Saginaw, 
Mich., and Harry Burt, of Utica, and Walter Bell, of 
Ogdensburg, and C. D. Hisher, of New York, and Robert 
Pepper, of Springfield, Mass.; and Spencer Kellegg, of 
Utica, and i, M. Cameron, ot Albany, and Arthur Carr, 
of New York, and Charles I. Park, of Addison, and Jake 
Rumbold, and whole lots more who were there—but we 
haven’t. We wish we could, for they are all fine fellows 
—fellows like B. H. Beach, of Rome, and Roscoe Briggs, 
of Oneonta, and R. B. Chapman, of Syracuse, and H. T. 
Lumb, of Poughkeepsie, are. There are many more that 
memory will recall until we gather again, either at the 
river or somewhere along the New York Central. 

But, if you think we are going to say anything about 
Sergt. Kmpty, author of ‘‘Ahead of the Cop,’’ who 
was also present, you are mistaken. 


*See other column ; name too long to reprint. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 4.—If you don’t think there 
are any U. 8. soldiers going ‘‘over there,’’ come over 
here to New York and see. When we landed in here 
at 11 o’clock the other night—which in New York is 
about twilight, just the beginning of the evening, as it 
were—our own hotel, where we have fed and watered 
when in town for years, said nothing doing; and the 
best we could do at the McAlpin, to which perforce we 
moved, was $5 with or $3 without. The hotels are packed 
with officers and men, and relatives saying goodbye. 
Kivery hotel looks as tho it had a lumber convention on, 
except that the crowds are not so cheerful. Sunday 
morning a regiment marched past on Thirty-fourth 
Street. Today more thousands are marching on Fifth 
Avenue. Let us tell the Nebraska farmer we are in 
the war, whether he knows it or not. 

We could write a column of war talk, but we won’t. 
lormer United States Senator Burton, of Ohio, gave us 
a couple of new ideas in conversation the other night. 
He declared that we did not realize the hour in the 
world’s life in which we are living, that people never 
do. But a thousand, and more thousands, of years from 
now all human history will be divided into two epochs— 
that before the World War and that after. All things 
will be dated from this time—the most stupendous mo- 
ment in the history of man. And what the second epoch 
is to be will be determined by what and how we do now, 
and especially by what and how America does. The 
other thought was that the recent labor troubles in Ger- 
many were not unwelcome to the men around the kaiser, 
who may have the hope that the spark of revolt, soon 
extinguished in Germany by well known German meth- 
ods, will be communicated to the laboring men of the 
Allied nations and less foreibly and less readily ex- 
tinguished. Here are two thoughts worth thinking over. 

We have to report that this town is not done yet. 
Broadway still looks like the first line of trenches, for 
they are still building the Broadway subway, altho part 
of it is in operation. At the present writing it looks 
like one end might cave in from old age before they get 
the other end done. It takes as long to build a sub- 
way in New York as a Federal building in Muskegon, 
Mich. 

The Great White Way doesn’t look quite as white, 
but the same mobs are on the streets, and they speak 
largely with a Muskogee (Okla.) accent. Everybody 
still goes to New York, and so does most of their money. 
Tonight we shall journey over to Detroit to see what 
the Michigan association has to offer, declining invita- 
tions to the New Jersey meeting and the Montreal meet- 
ing because Detroit lies in the general direction of the 
sunset, a direction that looks very good to a western man, 
or middle western man, right now. Of which more anon. 





THE GREAT PATROL 


The clouds are drifting thru the trees, 
Their tops enmesh the stars; 

The moon is sailing on her seas, 
A silver ship of storm. 

There is a joy in nights like these, 
When loud the tempest roars; 

The souls of fighting men to please, 
The pulsing blood to warm. 


An azure sky without a cloud 
Is emptiness at best; 

But there is something in the loud, 
Mad march of flags unfurled. 

A sea of waves, a forest bowed, 
A wild wind in the west, 

That tells me God, so strong, so proud, 
Tonight patrols the world! 














Money 


Uncertain shipping conditions make the Lumber- 
men’s financial problems serious. 


Long delays of stock in transit tie up cash, which 
frequently is badly needed for pay rolls, note 
maturities, open accounts, cash purchases, etc. 


» We have specialized for years in financing the 


Lumber Industry, as our method enables us to 
advance 80% on the stock the moment your Bill 
of Lading is in hand. 

One feature of our service which appeals 
strongly to our customers is that they pay only 
for the exact ntmber of days their accounts are 
on our books. 


We shall gladly furnish particulars upon request. 


Service Department 


Finance & Guaranty Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 














Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 38 yearsexperience. 
Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant, 


ACEY [IMBER (. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








MipnicHtT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








jo years 


Let Us 


Examine Your 


Play Safe! ! 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. B'RMiNGHAM, ALA, 


experience 
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ROBERT W. HUNT 








JNO. J. CONE JAS. C. HALLSTED —_—D. W. McNAUGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
4) = =YELLOW PINE $98 4EAE =| 


souTHerN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES — 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss, 


Johnstown, Penna. 
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Lumber 

Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 





Yellow Pine 


silrosd and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Konnarock, Va. 














nether ag PITTSBURGH, PA. 
YX 4) 








North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














NOW READY 


The Preservation 
of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 


Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Mem- 
t, American Ww Preserves ——— 
tion, bs 
SERVATION 

312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated,  fanma 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. Lignyth 


N all of the extensive literae Tar 
ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 

book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
“man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 
r. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 


431 So, Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Weiss 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK > 








The time of year is at hand when the sash and door people 
give more than usual concern as to the probable volume of 
spring business. It goes without saying that there will be a 
curtailed building season, for the same reasons that have 
prevailed since the war began, but many optimistic ones in 
the trade believe that building this spring will be more exten- 
sive than last fall with consequently a better demand for 
millwork products. Weather conditions have been so severe 
that the country trade has not opened up as it should, but 
should any branch of the sash and door demand be better 
than any other this spring it should be the country yard busi- 
ness. Farmers as a rule have more money to spend for new 
buildings than city residents and there ought to be con- 
siderable farm building this spring. Apparently the sash 
and door people can not avoid higher prices this spring, as 
practically everything they use will cost more, this being 
especially true of glazed sash. 

In Chicago, tho present demand is very light, the trade 
holds a belief that volume this spring will be better than last 
fall even tho store and flat building construction will not be 


of normal size. Considerable industrial building is under way 
and more will develop as spring advances and this work of 
course requires millwork. 

The twin cities report that country dealers are getting 
ready to place orders for their spring requirements and that 
already inquiry is fair. Conditions with Kansas City fae. 
tories are reported to be quieter than usual, but there ig g 
confidence that the severe weather will be followed by a 
fair spring demand. Cincinnati reports a little spurt ip 
inquiries as indicative of a fair spring business. Colq 
weather has interfered with trade at St. Louis and another 
handicap has been a street car strike in that city, which has 
halted mill operations in a way, keeping many employees 
from work. War contracts keep some of the plants in that 
city fairly busy. Very little change is shown in the situation 
at Tacoma, Wash., deliveries being slow on account of the car 
situation. San Francisco concerns are not very busy, tho 
the door factories around the Bay are in steady operation, 
The Baltimore sash and door trade still has more or legs 
Government work to take care of and were it not for this 
business would be light. 








LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD 








San Francisco contracts for the week ended Feb. 2 were 
but eight at a total investment of $95,000, which is below the 
average for local building exclusive of municipal and other 
public structures. Building permits, however, show a total 
valuation of $113,000 and number twenty-one. January’s 
record for that city shows 353 building permits valued at 
$576,000. 

With 216 permits issued for 250 building operations of a 
total value of $1,684,510’ January’s activities in Philadelphia, 
Pa., are near the low record. Government demand affecting 
that city, especially for work at Hogg Island, promises con- 
siderable increase in building aside from civilian projects. 

The report of the Building Commissioner of St. Louis, Mo., 
for January shows a decrtase in building permits of 902 per- 
cent as compared with January of last year. Permits for 
207 buildings of the value of $167,319 were granted last 
month, as against permits for 688 buildings of the value of 
$2,286,844 in the same period in 1917, a loss of $2,119,525. 
Of last month’s permits $79,700 were for new buildings and 
$87,619 for alterations. 

Building permits issued in Seattle, Wash., for January 
were the largest in the last five years, 758 permits with a 
total value of $699,100 having been issued. Residence build- 
ing was nearly half of the total, there being 206 permits 
issued for this class of construction, aggregating $301,110. 
The increase is attributed to the large influx of workers, 
mainly for ship building, who are demanding homes. ‘The 
springlike weather of the month also hastened building 
operations. 

Home building in Tacoma, Wash., continues active, forty 
permits for bungalows having been taken out in January, the 
largest number for that kind of structure in any month for 
several years. The housing situation in Tacoma is reported 
as very acute and the demand is almost unlimited, with 
practically no houses to be rented anywhere. 

Building permits issued at Buffalo, N. Y., for the week 
ended Feb. 2 were fifteen, with a total cost of $36,500. This 
is the lightest record in that city in number and costs in 
many weeks. 


Building operations in Shreveport, La., in January were 
slow, as indicated by the report of the city inspector, which 
shows only thirty-eight permits issued, representing a total 
expenditure of $17,853, compared with $104,333 for the same 
period last year. New dwellings last month cost $7,300 and 
repairs cost $8,218. ‘The slump is attributed largely to un- 
favorable weather. 

Brunswick, Ga., faces the imperative necessity of building 
1,000 houses of from three to five rooms each, costing approxi- 
mately $500,000 besides the land, to accommodate the thou- 
sand or more ship builders to be sent there within the next 
thirty or sixty days by the Government, according to H, B, 
Snell, representative of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
The organization of a company to begin building at once is 
suggested. 

Housing problems for workmen in the rapidly expanding 
industrial sections of Pittsburgh, Pa., because of war con- 
ditions are much unsettled, but some big structures are in 
prospect, including an 11-story apartment hotel. Housing 
enterprises in that city are assured of Government support. 

Cincinnati builders, after reading the announcement of 
Secretary McAdoo of the attitude of his department in regard 
to their industry, are hopeful that they willbe able to carry 
out at least a part of their plans for the coming season. They 
believe they will be able to establish that a great many of 
their proposals will come under the classification of needs, 
It is known that there is a dearth of dwellings, which has 
existed since the adoption of the new building code, which 
practically eliminated the erection of tenements except under 
restrictions that made the investments practically prohibi- 
tive. Arrangements are being made for an early survey to 
ascertain conditions in this respect, and then to determine 
whether or not the carrying out of their plans would in any 
way interfere with the successful prosecution of the war by 
this Government by taking into consumption any materials 
actually needed by the Government, or employ labor that can 
not be dispensed with by the Government. At the same time 
there is a general sentiment not to proceed with the contem- 
plated construction work until the third Liberty loan is out 
of the way, which will not delay them much later than March: 
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(Continued from Page 59) 

of the Republican State Central Committee and its chair- 
man. His title of general was derived from an appoint- 
ment to that rank on the staff of Governor Lowndes, 
a Republican, tho General Shryock had also been an offi- 
cer in the fifth regiment of the Maryland national guard. 
He served as a member of the Baltimore police board for 
a time and otherwise was much in the public eye. 

The deceased was twice married. Six daughters and 
one son survive him. One of the daughters is the wife 
of J. McD. Price, formerly secretary of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, now engaged in the 
wholesale hardwood trade. 





WILLIAM WRIGHTSON TUNIS.—William Wrightson 
Tunis died Jan. 31 at Maple Hall, Talbot County, Mary- 
land. He was Widely known in the North Carolina pine 
trade in Maryland and Virginia and his activities extended 
far beyond those States, for the Tunis brothers figured 
extensively also in the export trade. Mr. Tunis was one 
of five brothers, nearly all of them engaged in the lumber 
business, and for years the firm W. W. Tunis & Bros. and 
afterward the Tunis Lumber Co. occupied a prominent 
position in the trade. 

Mr. Tunis was born in Talbot County. During the Civil 
War he was a captain in the United States navy. After 
the war he formed the lumber firm W. W. Tunis & Bros., 
out of which grew several other concerns that made Bal- 
timore and Norfolk their headquarters. The brothers es- 
tablished the first modern sawmill in the South. W. W. 
Tunis retired some years ago. He succumbed to a sud- 
den attack of heart trouble. He was one of the founders 
of Tunis Mills, a town named after the business of the 
company. His brothers are Theophilus Tunis, of Norfolk, 
Va.; Edwine Lowe Tunis, of Baltimore; Henry Clay Tunis, 
of St. Michaels, Md., and Walter Hansel Tunis, of Wash- 
ington. 

FREDERICK H. GREEN, aged 42, died recently from 
heart trouble at his home in Portland, Ore. Mr. Green 
came to Aberdeen about twenty years ago from Saginaw, 
Mich., where he was born. He was accompanied by his 
father, who had large timber interests in this section. He 
took charge of his father’s affairs and was regarded as 
one of the rising young men of his community. He mar- 
ried Miss Belle Wood, who and three children sur- 
vive him. Mr. and Mrs. Green and children went to Port- 
land to reside about six years ago, Mr. Green having in- 
terested himself with the Larkin Bros., extensive loggers, 
who had closed out their affairs and removed to Blind 
Slough, Ore. Mr. Green was secretary-treasurer of the 
company for several years. 


MRS. CARRIE H. BARTH.—Wife of L. L. Barth, vice 
president of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, Mrs. 
Carrie H. Barth died at Pasadena, Cal., Feb. 2. Her 
death was sudden. Mrs. Barth was born at Marshall, 


Mich., and was a daughter of Dr. H. S. Hahn. She is sur- 
vived by her huSband and two daughters, Mrs. \ . 
Agnew, of Chicago, and Mrs. Lawrence Peters, of Los 
Angeles, Cal. The remains were brought to Chicago and 
the funeral was to take place on Friday, at the home of 
Mrs. Agnew, 12 Scott Street, with interment at Rosehill 
Cemetery. 


FRED A. SOWERS.—Fred A. Sowers, aged 80, father of 
Claude BE. Sowers, of the Builders’ Supply Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., died Feb. 4 in Wichita. He was one of the 
pioneer newspaper men of Kansas and started the first 
newspaper in Wichita in 1870. He was connected with 
other newspaper enterprises in that vicinity for several 
years. Mr. Sowers was born in Canton, Ohio, in 1848 and 
was a member of the Christian Science Church. He Is 
survived by his widow, by his brother, Col. Percy S. 
Sowers, of Salt Lake City, Utah, and two sons, Clarence 
Sowers and Claude E. Sowers. 


SEPTIMUS H. SMITH.—The publisher of the trade 
magazines The Woodworker and Veneers, Septimus | 
Smith, of Indianapolis, Ind., died last week in that city 
at the Methodist Hospital, where he had been confined 
for several days. Mr. Smith was 61 years old and had 
been a resident of Indianapolis for fifty-five years. He 
was a director of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
for several years and was well known in business circles. 
He is survived by a widow and two daughters. 


GEORGE BERRY.—After a lingering illness George 
Berry, 57 years old, a pioneer planing mill operator in the 
Tonawandas, died Monday afternoon, Feb. 4. He was 
identified with the industry in the Tonawandas during the 
last thirty-six years, operating several mills of his own. 
The last plant that he conducted was that now operated 
by the R. T. Jones Lumber Co. as a planing mill and box 
shook factory. A widow, two sons and one daughter sur- 
vive. 


= 
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JOHN McLEAN.—John McLean, for many years Jan. 
gaged in the lumber business at Merritton, Ont., died ~~ 
28, aged 80 years. He was born in Ireland. On coming red 
Canada he engaged in the lumber business with the = 
James Gillespie and later with William McCleary. | He we 
a public spirited citizen and a leading Conservative. 


LOUISE W. HOLMES.—At the family home in Seattle, 
Wash., Jan. 29, occurred the death of Mrs. Louise = 
Holmes. She was the widow of the late Joseph Ho r + 
president of the Holmes Lumber Co., Seattle, who wen | 
that city from St. Paul, Minn., about fifteen years ago. 
Mr. Holmes died in March, 1916. 


GEORGE W. EISENHAUER.—The death is announced 
at Blue Ridge Summit, near Baltimore, Md., of qisen- 
W. Bisenhauer, until two years ago head ol the Co, 
hauer-MacLea Lumber Co., now the MacLea Lumpet “a 
He is survived by his widow, Ella M. Hisenhauer. 

60 years old. 
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LATE. NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Feb. 4.—The retail lumber business in St. Louis, which 
pas been unsatisfactory for the last few weeks on account 
of the extremely cold weather, embargoes and general war 
conditions, has received a further set-back by a street car 
strike, which has completely tied up the whole system of 
the United Railways in St. Louis and St. Louis County, and 
has generally demoralized business of all kinds, Manufac- 
turers and wholesalers downtown were compelled to engage 
autos to bring their stenographers and clerks to and from 
the offices. 

Eugene Smith, secretary of the Merchants’ Exchange, re- 
ports that the shipments of lumber from St. Louis for Janu- 
ary, 1918, amounted to 3,345 cars, as against 10,113 cars 
for January, 1917, a decrease of 6,768 cars. The receipts 
of lumber for last month were 4,774 cars, as against 17,982 
for the same period in 1917, a decrease of 138,208 cars. 

F, A. Satterwhite, sales manager, reports that the mills 
of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber Co, at Gideon, Mo., and of 
the Anderson-Poorman Manufacturing Co, at Boynton, Ark., 
which have been closed down for two weeks have resumed 
operations, and are now working to about two-thirds of their 
capacity. The mills were closed down because of the ex- 
tremely cold weather. Mr. Satterwhite reports that the 
labor situation is much improved. 

‘J, J. Newsom, sales manager for Lee Wilson & Co., has 
just returned from a visit to Memphis and Mississippi 
points. “Wardwood manufacturers in those sections have 
been greatly hampered by the worst winter they have ever 
had,” he said, “The weather has been too cold for logging 
operations, causing the mills to close down.” Mr. Newsom 
was engaged for some time in taking inventory of the stock 
of Wilson & Co, at Armorel and Wilson, Ark. ‘‘As soon as 
conditions will permit,’ he said, “we expect to run our mill 
at Wilson night and day, in order to take care of the de- 
mand for hardwoods.” 

A, E. Smart, representative of manufacturers of west 
Coast products, has moved his office from the Victoria Build- 
ing to Room 809 Wright Building. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 5.—It is claimed that prices for hardwoods are ad- 
yancing in spite of the fact that practically no lumber from 
this district can be delivered, and that orders are being 
offered freely for future delivery. Any price can be had 
on certain commodities for immediate delivery, but that is 
out of the question, and at the present time the trade is 
content to pick the best offers for future delivery and let 
it goat that. Poplar, ash and thick oak are three of the 
very best sellers, with the demand for thick oak and ash 
steadily increasing in connection with the heavy demand 
for these woods for war purposes. A number of big hard- 
wood men are watching with keen interest the development 
in the oak market. It is said that a certain percentage of 
war orders, representing preferred shipping orders, is an 
essential part of a good year’s business, as without such 
orders the trade will find itself unable to ship anything 
on numerous occasions, whereas a percentage of Govern- 
ment orders will improve the situation materially. It is 
reported that there is a good deal of farm building work in 
sight in Kentucky and the South, and indications are for 
some improvement in all grades of building lumber. While 
a decrease is expected in the demand for hardwoods from 
the pleasure car manufacturers and furniture and cabinet 
trades, indications are for an increase in the demand for 
truck and wagon stock and woodwork, and this combined 
with the Government demand is expected to hold up prices 
and keep the mills busy. 

A cold snap during the latter part of last week checked 
the threatened flood stage at Louisville and .in other parts 
of the State. However, heavy ice in the rivers and streams 
has resulted in still greater damage to river transportation 
companies and lumber concerns handling river operations. 
A great deal of damage was done to property owned by 
river logging concerns at Paducah, Ky., but the operators 
along the upper Kentucky River and its tributaries are the 
real sufferers, as thousands of dollars worth of logs, staves, 
ties and manufactured lumber were carried out with the 
ice and high waters, numerous log booms demolished, and 
miles of logging road washed away. However, it is figured 
that the worst has been passed in eastern Kentucky, and it 
is reported that numerous logs, ties ete., have been salvaged 
near Frankfort and on the lower flats of the river. How- 
ever, much material is imbedded in ice floes and will prob- 
ably not be caught until far south on the Mississippi. 

There has been practically no improvement in traffic con- 
ditions within the last three or four weeks, and the local 
trade is shipping practically nothing at present. War or- 
ders are moving somewhat better, and the veneer and panel 
concerns operating on Government work find business brisk, 
altho only a few commercial orders are being delivered. 
A number of the veneer, lumber, implement and wagon 
concerns working on Government orders have been entirely 
exempted from the order of the Fuel Administration and 
are operating full six days each week on Government re- 
quirements or agricultural requirements. 

The Alfred Struck Co., of Louisville, lumber dealer and 
8eheral contractor, also manufacturer of silos, is advertis- 
Ing silos even in the middle of winter, and is planning a 
big State campaign for this summer, In a recent advertise- 
ment the company said: “If you can’t put a gun on your 
Shoulder, put a silo on your farm. Wither is a war meas- 
ure,” 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Feb. 6.—The recent breaking up of ice gorges in the Ohio 
River between Cairo and points between here and Paducah 
and farther up the river has created havoc with all river 
craft and run the losses up into the millions, 

. T, Langan, one of the oldest and most substantial lum- 
bermen in Cairo, is very much on the anxious seat at the 
Dresent time owing to the fact that he owns most of the 
Stock in the ferry boat William Heil, which plies the waters 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers, ferrying trade be- 
tween this city and the Missouri side of the latter river. 
When the ice gorges broke in the Ohio River Mr. Langan 
ad his ferryboat take refuge in the Cairo harbor behind 
~ old sunken Halliday-Phillips wharfboat. ‘The floating 
C@ shoved his boat up on the river bank high and dry and 
— the waters receded it left the boat up on the bank on 
on Shore ice. The wheel of the Heil is a good many feet 
— the water at the present time and Mr. Langan has the 

Propped up where the ice has melted out from under- 
Neath and fallen into the river. 
hr P. T. Langan Lumber Co. has the contract for fur- 
Charice all the lumber going into the new Russell Hotel at 
com eston, Mo., which is not very far from Cairo. The 

Pany also has landed a $10,000 lumber contract for the 


hew courthouse that is being built at New Madrid, Mo. 
This building will cost New Madrid County something like 
$80,000 and is now in the course of construction, The 
Langan company is also supplying the lumber for the new 
Woolworth Building at Murphysboro, Ill, and the lumber 
for a business block being erected in Murphysboro. 

Cairo lumbermen are getting ready to join in the protest 
that is to be made before the Interstate Commerce Comunis- 
sion sometime in February at Washington against the rail- 
roads increasing the minimum weight of all cars of lumber 
from 34,000 to 40,000 pounds on forest production, The 
Cairo lumbermen have always been alive to their interests 
in such things and more than once have sent delegations to 
Washington to join in similar protests, 

The traffic bureau of the Cairo Association of Commerce 
at its last meeting a few nights ago took up the question 
of freight rates on lumber. ‘The traffic bureau asked for 
class rates on lumber of the M. P. & St. L. railroads from 
points in southeastern Missouri to Cairo, The rates on lum- 
ber from points in Kentucky were also taken up and dis- 
cussed. The railroads have promised the Cairo lumbermen 
better rates as soon as the matter can be thoroly investi- 


gated, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 5.—Traflic conditions continue to form the principal 
problems of the trade, and it is reported that there has been 
no relief during the last week. Movement of lumber is the 
slowest in the history of the trade, as the railroads thruout 
the entire State have been devoting most of their resources 
to the movement of coal to prevent actual suffering. The 
manufacturers and the large consuming plants do not know 
from one hour to the next whether they will obtain supplies 
of coal that have been ordered, as it has been necessary for 
the county fuel administrators in many cases to confiscate 
coal for household needs. 

Facing these conditions the trade, considered as a whole, 
is marking time while awaiting the improvement in the situ- 
ation that would permit the resumption of business on some- 
thing approaching a normal scale. Lumber business that has 
a more or less direct connection with the nation’s war prep- 
arations is proceeding as usual, and the volume of such busi- 
ness is constantly on the increase. No building work is 
being attempted, and the issuance of building permits is con- 
fined to emergency repairs. Reports from all parts of central 
Indiana state that many consuming plants have been forced 
to close because of a lack of fuel. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 6.—The extreme difficulty encountered in obtaining 
railroad cars, together with the slow movement of freight 
traffic because of snow blockades, retardation by below-zero 
temperatures, and general congestion of terminals, continues 
to be perhaps the greatest source of worry to loggers, lum- 
bermen and wood manufacturers thruout Wisconsin, Re- 
ports from the northern woods indicate that while loggers 
are experiencing much trouble in moving rail shipments to 
mills, they are relatively more fortunate than the mills 
themselves or industrial consumers of lumber, whose ware- 
houses are piled high with freight awaiting rolling stock for 
loading. In some instances the situation is such that plants 
already have curtailed operations and will be obliged to sus- 
pend entirely for the time being unless relief is afforded. 

The situation is especially unfortunate because of the 
enormous demand for lumber at this time. Orders are com- 
ing more freely than ever, but there are no cars to make 
deliveries, The Rib Lake Lumber Co., Rib Lake, Wis., is 
more than fifty cars behind on its orders and many others 
are unable to make any headway, When cars are available, 
they get only a short distance before being caught in the 
maze of congestion at some terminal. This is true prin- 
cipally of finished wood products of all kinds, shipped from 
Wisconsin points. Cars move fairly well until they strike 
the tie-up at the Chicago terminal. 

Large contracts for materials for the Government or for 
contractors working on Government contracts continue to 
be placed with Wisconsin manufacturers, Woodworking 
plants especially are being called upon to produce war ma- 
terials and many of them are thus able to resume capacity 
operations and even enlarge working forces beyond the high 
mark previously reached to give the Government business 
despatch, 

The Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., Marshfield, Wis., has 
started work on a large order for veneer parts, said to be 
meant for the manufacture of aircraft for the French govern- 
ment, The order involves approximately $50,000 and was 
placed direct with the company two weeks ago by two rep- 
resentatives of France, The Roddis company has been op- 
erating at top speed for some time on regular business but 
has provided sufficient additional capacity to handle all of 
its requirements without any considerabJe delay in deliveries 
to regular customers. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


eb. 4.—Aside from the trouble caused by the coal short- 
age conditions generally are satisfactory, with the prospects 
for spring bright. ‘There is great industrial progress in both 
cities, and many new employees are being brought in and 
others arranged for. With the coming of warm weather it is 
believed there will be a growing demand for modern houses 
and that this will result in a building boom. 

A campaign is being launched this week by the Saginaw 
war savings stamp committee, headed by George H. Boyd, 
prominent lumberman. 

The newly elected officers of the Builders & Traders’ Ex- 
change assumed charge at the meeting this week, which was 
held on Wednesday instead of Tuesday. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Feb. 5.—Continued inactivity in distribution to civilian 
consumers featured the local lumber market during the last 
week, but the break of the ice gorge made much work for 
those of the industry who are located along the Ohio River. 
Naturally also the general quiet in all lines of industry, due 
to the weather and flood conditions, was reflected in the 
lumber trade. Receipts of lumber have been very light, due 
to railroad embargoes and other hindrances to transportation, 
and stocks are getting abnormally low. ‘There are a large 
number of wagon, furniture and piano factories that are 
working on Government orders that have had to be supplied, 
and these have been able to operate practically at capacity 
thru priority assistance as lumber has been required. 

There is still uncertainty as to the building operations and 
the demand for lumber that may develop from that source, 
but there is every assurance that the demand will be all that 
can be taken care of should builders be allowed to go for- 
ward with plans that now are on paper and practically 
financed, and await only assurance from Federal authorities 
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Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


Cedar 
Spruce 
Yellow Fir—Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 


Chicago Sales Office: T. A. MOORE, Representative. 
M'aneapolis Sales Office: 


CIFIc 


LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. ) 


Exclusive Agents for 


‘*Rite Grade Brand’? Shingles 
Bevel Siding. 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
and sizes; Bevel Siding. 
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727 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
M. T. OWENS, Representative. 
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WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 








Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
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All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 
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We have a full line on hand 
and offer the following: 


Specials—For Immediate Delivery 


875 M No. 1 and 2 Red Pine Lath. 
750 M No. 2 and 3 Red Pine Lath. 
450 M No. 1 White Pine Lath. 
650 M No. 2 White Pine Lath. 
430 M No. 3 White Pine Lath. 


We are also headquarters for 
anything you ray need in 


Pine, Hemlock, Spruce and Hardwood Lumber 


Get in touch with us before buying. 


C. G. Anderson Manufacturers 


Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Isior Life Building, TORONTO. 














that they will not be interfered with after getting under way. 

Extensive development is projected by the Emory River 
Lumber Co., an Ohio corporation of which J. S. Walker is 
president. The company was organized about a year ago 
with $200,000 of Cincinnati capital, and took over extensive 
timber holdings in Morgan County, Tennessee, maintaining 
headquarters in this city. The capital now is to be increased 
by the addition of $200,000 of preferred stock, the proceeds 
of which are for development. The company is construct- 
ing a 12-mile railroad from Lansing, Tenn., into its timber, 
and is erecting a double band sawmill that it is planned to 
have in operation by June 1. The holdings of the company 
comprise about 20,000 acres of hardwood timber of various 
kinds, and the conversion will be largely into dimension and 
boards. 

Lumbermen of this city are congratulating themselves on 
the election last week at the convention of the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association, held in Columbus, Ohio, of Dwight 
Hinckley as new president of the association, as it insures 
the retention of the headquarters in this city. Mr. Hinckley 
is president of the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., an active 
member of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, and a man who 
does things. 

Cc. C. Hagemeyer, president of the Tennessee Lumber Co. 
and first president of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion, who resigned the last mentioned position at the annual 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio, because he planned an absence 
of several months from business, has left on his vacation. 
He went first to Davenport, Iowa; thence to Hot Springs, 
Ark., for rest. From there he will go to Fort Worth, Tex., 
where his son Clifford Hagenmeyer is connected with the 
officers’ reserve corps, and remain several weeks, going then 
to Galveston, Tex., and later to Florida for a long stay. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 6.—The hardwood market here continues quite firm, 
partly because of the excellent demand and partly because 
of the notable scarcity of stock resulting from the decided 
curtailment of manufacture during the last few weeks. De- 
mand is the last thing the average lumberman has to worry 
about, but finding means of producing lumber under present 
conditions and then finding facilities for shipping this lum- 
ber—these are the real problems now. The weather is mod- 
erating somewhat, but flood conditions are now seriously 
feared. Car shortage is still severe and many mills are 
operating only part time. There are plenty of logs, but 
these can not be delivered to the mills with any degree of 
regularity or in anything like the quantities desired. Mean- 
time there are so many embargoes that it is almost impossi- 
ble to ship lumber into Central Freight Association or Eastern 
Trunk Line territories. And demand is coming primarily 
from the embargoed regions. Lumber interests are making 
the best of the present situation. They believe that manu- 
facturing conditions will shortly improve and that the Gov- 
ernment’s administration of the railroads will bring order 
out of chaos. They are confident that there is going to be 
an active demand for everything they can produce and they 
are planning to produce every foot they can. They are tack- 
ling their problems of production and transportation with 
unusual energy because they realize that the Government is 
going to require, directly or indirectly, hundreds of millions 
of feet of southern hardwoods if plans now in contempla- 
tion are carried out, and because they are patriotic enough 
to want to do their full share. 

The Mississippi at Memphis is still full of ice floes and 
all craft are still seeking shelter behind the mud bar in front 
of the local harbor or in the protected channel of Wolf River. 
Indications are that little, if any, damage will be done to 
these boats unless the gorge at Richardson’s Landing should 
break up suddenly and come down stream with a wild rush. 
Altho there is so much ice in the Mississippi there has been 
comparatively little rise and the gage is about 11 to 12 feet 
below flood stage. Lumber and river interests, however, con- 
tinue to believe that exceedingly high water is certain to 
come, and they are all making their plans accordingly, and 
lumbermen are bringing all the pressure they can on the 
railroads to furnish cars for moving both logs and lumber 
in the lowlands to places of safety. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Feb. 4.—The Henshaw & Worden Lumber Co. has a good 
supply of logs on hand and with what come in daily by rail 
has sufficient to keep it in operation night and day con- 
tinually until next fall. The Crocker Chair Co. is also operat- 
ing to capacity as well as the C. W. Fish Lumber Co. and the 
Langlade Lumber Co., which are both running night and day 
shifts. Altho car shortage has hampered industries greatly, 
weather conditions have not had any bad effect, as all of 
the blizzards which tied up other parts of the State have not 
touched here. Orders have been very brisk with the Langlade 
Lumber Co., in the last few days, 

Labor is very scarce in this section, owing to the increased 
activity among lumbermen. ‘The great difficulty in keeping 
men is due to the intense cold snap, which has continued for 
ten days. The thermometer registered 32 degrees below zero 
several days last week, making it almost impossible for men 
to work outside. 


SEATTLE HOO-HOO ENTERTAIN GUESTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 4.—Steps were taken Saturday 
night to awaken an interest in Hoo-Hoo in the Puget 
Sound country at a dinner given at the Metropolitan 
Club in honor of W. A. Priddie, of Beaumont, Tex., 
Snark of the Universe, and E. D. Tennant, St. Louis, sec- 
retary-manager of the order, by local members of Hoo- 

00. P 

L. R. Fifer, of Seattle, Supreme Bojum, presided, and 
interesting talks were made by the guests of honor and 
others, and Barton Way Sawyer, of Seattle, was unani- 
mously selected Vicegerent Snark for the western Wash- 
ington district, with every Hoo-Hoo present pledged to 
assist him. Mr. Sawyer is manager of the Brace & 
Hergert Mill Co., has been secretary of the Employers’ 
association for three years until recently, and in 1909 
was manager of the Hoo-Hoo House at the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle. 

Mr. Priddie expressed his pleasure at meeting the Hoo- 
Hoo on the Pacific coast and told of the visit to the red- 
woods that he made while in California, and of the ac- 
tivity of the Hoo-Hoo there. As to southern pine, of 
which he is a manufacturer, he said that its output has 
reached its zenith and that from now on fir would more 
and more come into its own. 

Mr. Tennant gave a detailed story of the rehabilita- 
tion of Hoo-Hoo and declared that it has a vital work 
to do not only for the industry but for the country in 
bringing about a closer fellowship between those engaged 
in the industry to help eradicate sectional feeling that 





is pronounced in all regional lumbermen’s associations 
and also to foster a spirit of optimism. During the last 
year over 1,500 old members returned to the order, and 
it is now financially in splendid shape and ready to be 
of service to its members, to the industry, and to the 
country. He told of its present help in raising funds for 
the American soldiers in France, and of what the insur. 
ance feature does for the families of some of its de- 
ceased members. In twenty-three instances last year the 
insurance from Hoo-Hoo was all the money the widow 
had. He also gave the interesting information that since 
the beginning of Hoo-Hoo it has paid out $75,000 thru 
its imminent distress fund and death benefits to needy 
members and their families, more than any other order of 
a similar kind has ever done. 

A splendid patriotic talk was made by Col. Roland H, 
Hartley, of Everett, lumber and shingle manufacturer 
loyal Hoo-Hoo and candidate for governor of the State 
at the last election. He spoke of the good of Hoo-Hoo 
and the need of organizations ot this sort to counteract 
the poisonous workings of the labor agitator, the social- 
ist, the anarchist and pacifist, all of whom he classed 
together. He declared that democracy must be made 
safe for the world, and the brand of it rampant in the 
State of Washington is not safe. ‘‘We have boys in 
the olive drab across the sea battling for liberty and 
democracy and we must see that when they come marech- 
ing home crowned with victory there is no hole big 
enough for these skunks to crawl into,’’ he declared amid 
vociterous applause. 

B. W. Sawyer believed that Hoo-Hoo could be brought 
back again in Washington to its former active condition 
if all would turn in and help. W. P. Lockwood, former 
member of the Supreme Nine, suggested Colonel Hartley 
for Vicegerent, but the latter regretted that it would not 
be possible for him to accept the honor. 

Harry J. Miller, of Seattle, paid a splendid tribute to 
Charles E. Patten, a loyal member of the order, whose 
tragic and sudden death in a train accident two days 
before had cast a gloom over the Puget Sound country, 
and at Mr. Miller’s suggestion all present stood a mo 
ment in silence in honor of his memory. 

Fred H. Gilman, of Seattle, who had known Mr. Patten 
for nearly a quarter of a century and who joined the 
Hoo-Hoo but a short time before Mr. Patten became a 
member, presented resolutions in his memory which were 
adopted by a standing vote. They appear elsewhere 
in this issue. 

A telegram from former Snark of the Universe Julius 
Seidel, of St. Louis, was read by Mr. Lockwood. In 
it Mr. Seidel urged north Coast members of the order 
to rally to it again. C. W. Johnson, of Seattle, an old 
friend of Mr. Priddie, spoke of his belief in the order 
as did C. C. Finn, who talked in a humorous vein. The 
meeting elosed after short talks by old Hoo-Hoo, such 
as A. V. Gray, L. L. Hillman, F. E. Satterford, E. H. 
Lewis, and with a vote of thanks to Messrs. Priddie and 
Tennant and a rousing Hoo-Hoo yell. 


COMPLETE ORGANIZATION IN COOS COUNTY 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Feb. 4.—The canvass of the log- 
gers, sawmill workers and ship yard employees in Coos 
County has been completed and in only two cases were 
men found who refused to sign the pledge and join the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen. In one case 
two men refused to sign the pledge and in another one 
man, all because of alleged religious scruples. It is 
safe to say that in no county has better or more thoro 
work been done than in Coos County where the signing 
up of the men was done by Capt. W. A. Arnold and 
Jack Guyton, the local representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. These two earnest workers have traveled 
close to 600 miles, using practically every means of loco 
motion except airplanes and horses. In all thirty-seven 
different locals were organized and it is estimated that in 
Coos County there are over 3,100 men who are now 
members of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men. Kach man pledged to do all possible to speed up 
the production of lumber and logs needed by the Gov- 
ernment. 








INSTALLS HOT PLATE VENEER PRESS 


Mapison, Wis., Feb. 5.—The United States Forest 
Products Laboratory here has just added to its equipment 
a hot plate veneer press. It will take panels three feet 
square, can be used with either hot or cold glue and will 
enable the laboratory to make tests closely approximat- 
ing commercial conditions. 

The veneers are being put to all manner of tests to 
show their resistance to water, boiling and baking; also 
their ability to withstand gasoline and gas engine oil. 
Tests under high humidities show a tendency to mold in 
two or three days. 


HYMENEAL 


BLODGETT-HADLEY.—The announcement is made by 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and New York, of the engagement of their daughter 
Katherine Cummings Blodgett to Maj. Morris Hadley. 
Major Hadley is the son of the president of Yale Univer- 
sity and is the youngest major in the United States army, 
The bride’s father is prominent in the lumber industry and 
is treasurer and chairman of the trade extension com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


BENHAM-PARKER.—Miss Vera Parker, daughter of 
Mulford Parker, a prominent Mississippi lumberman, an 
Lieut. Thomas W. Benham of the 137th Field Artillery, 
stationed at Camp Shelby, Miss., were married at > 
home of the bride’s parents in Ellisville, Miss., Jan. = 
Rev. E. B. Witherspoon officiating. Owing to the recent 
illness of the bride’s mother the ceremony was witnesse 
only by the members of her family. Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Benham spent their honeymoon in New Orleans. 


ODDO? 


Woop PuLP amounting to 102,803,366 pounds valued at 
$2,510,464 was invoiced at the American consulate at 
Sherbrooke, Que., for the United States during 1917, 
compared with 122,038,878 pounds valued at $1,550,52 
for 1916. 
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THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 4.—The city authorities and the Association of Com- 
merce are coOperating in arrangements for the reception 
here of Chairman Edward H. Hurley of the Federal Ship- 
ping Board, who is expected here in the near future, tho 
no date for his visit has been fixed as yet. Local representa- 
tives plan to present to Mr, Hurley New Orleans’ claims and 
advantages as a shipbuilding center. Wenry Ford is ex- 
pected to visit this city later on, and no effort will be spared 
to convince both gentlemen that this is the logical point for 
the establishment of a steel ship yard. 

K. A. Veit, of New York, and W. P. Nelson, of Chicago, 
arrived in New Orleans Saturday to represent the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation as supervisors of ship construction 
in this district, which covers all yards from New Orleans 
to Pensacola. ‘Tney succeed Warren Johnson, Mr. Veit tak- 
ing charge of steel ship and Mr. Nelson taking charge of 
wooden ship construction. Hl. 8. Walsh, ship yard inspec- 
tor for the fleet corporation, was also in New Orleans Satur- 
day to inspect local ship building plants. We reported con- 
ditions here very good, both as to labor and housing. 

Governor Pleasant today issued a proclamation urging all 
Louisianians to codperate in securing the enrollment of 
Louisiana’s quota of 7,000 men for ship building service. 
The local ship builders’ committee of the Council of National 
Defense has established headquarters at 804 Gravier Street, 
and will make an intensive State-wide campaign to complete 
the enrollment of the quota at the earliest possible moment. 

A detachment of soldiers from Fort Morgan, Ala., reached 
Gulfport, Miss., last Wednesday to guard the Gulfport ter- 
minal, pier and ship building plants. ‘Troops from the same 
post have been sent to Pascagoula to protect the ship yards 
in that district. Pascagoula reports an increase of at least 
2,000 in its population, thru the development of ship build- 
ing there. 

Vicksburg, Miss., reports that the Acme Veneering Co. 
has secured a site there and will begin the construction of 
a veneering plant, to employ about fifty hands, immediately. 

H. O. Cook has been recently appointed sales manager 
of the W. W. Carre Co., this city. Mr. Cook was formerly 
with the McLeod Lumber Co., at Hattiesburg, Miss. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Feb. 2.—Altho demand shows a little slacking up, prices 
hold firm at former levels, and inquiries are still being re- 
ceived in large quantities and most millmen in this section 
are very optimistic over the outlook for southern pine lumber. 
Weather conditions are very bad for shipping lumber of any 
kind. Logging facilities are also badly crippled by the rains, 
with the result that many mills are required to cease logging 
operations entirely until woods conditions improve. 

Labor continues to be a serious question for the lumberman, 
and few mills in and around Alexandria are running with a 
full crew, while a few have had to close down until they 
are able to secure suflicient labor to operate their plants, 
which, it is hoped, will be very soon. 

Cars are also very scarce; especially is complaint heard 
from those mills that have no Government orders, while 
those that have report having little, if any, trouble in secur- 
ing the required amount of equipment to move their product. 
Several mills closed down in the last two weeks, being unable 
to secure cars, while others are running half time with the 
hope that the supply will show a material increase in the 
near future, and in that way keeping their respective crews 
together. 

Building permits continue to show up well in this section, 
and the local trade continues to be a heavy consumer. Many 
mills report that their local trade last year was heavier than 
for many years previous, and that the demand shows no 
diminution. 

Inquiries from the Mexican markets are being received 
daily, but very few orders for that country are being booked 
by mills in this section, tho prices offered are very satis- 
factory. 

Railroads are offering large schedules for all classes of 
stocks, calling for both No. 1 square edge and sound and 
rough heart, with dimensions from 1-inch up to heavy con- 
struction timbers. Very few mills have been released by the 
Government to ship the larger size of timbers, with the re- 
sult that few orders are being booked for this class of stock. 
Especially is the demand for caps and stringers heavy ; also 
the wider sizes of sills are called for frequently, with all 
grades and sizes demanded. ‘Ties are in splendid demand 
and prices show steady improvement; 6x8 inches, 8-foot in 
length, and 7x9 inches, 8-foot in length, lead in the move- 
ment, with very few calls for the other sizes. 

Smaller timbers continue to move in large volume and 
prices show a daily increase. Number 1 and rough heart 
lead, with all grades and workings being called for fre- 
quently. Demand for 4x4-inch is especially heavy. Larger 
timbers, such as 10x10 inches and larger, are in good demand, 
and prices are encouraging, tho few orders are being booked, 
as all of the mills are codperating to the fullest extent with 
the Government. 

Paving block and silo stock are both being called for in 
very small volume and prices show but little improvement ; 
8x8- and 4x8-inch, 10- to 20-foot length, No. 1 square edge 
and sound, lead in the movement of paving block stock. 


Prices on silo stock show a much better upward tendency than, 


do those for paving block stock. 

Dimension in both Nos. 1 and 2 shows up about the same 
as to volume as last week, but prices are slightly increased. 
Sixteen-foot lengths lead, with the result that many mills 
are oversold on this length, while others report that they are 
Short. Number 1 stocks on hand are very complete, with 
the exception of the 16-foot lengths, while No. 2 stocks are 
still very low and the assortment badly broken. Dimension 
No. 3 is not moving in as large volume as several weeks ago, 
but prices are very satisfactory. Dimension shorts, such as 
4-, 6-, 8- and 9-foot lengths, continue to be in good demand 
and prices are advancing steadily. Long joist, such as 26- 
foot and longer, are also being called for in large volume and 
prices show a daily increase. 

Car material, especially B&better siding, 9- or 18-foot, is 
being called for in large volume and prices show a steady 
increase. Decking No. 1 in lengths of 9- or 18-, and 10- or 
20-foot shows a marked increase in demand, and prices are 
improving each week. Heart face decking is also in good 
request. Number 2 siding is not moving in such large volume 
as last reported, but prices hold at former levels. 

Boards, Nos. 1 and 2, could hardly be in better call and 
prices on both grades show a very good advance ; 1x12-inch 
continues to lead in the movement, with 1x8-inch and 1x10- 
inch being called for frequently. Boards, No. 3, while not 
in such heavy demand ‘as last week, show satisfactory price 
increases, with 1x8- and 1x12-inch leading in the movement. 
There is also considerable improvement in the call for No. 4 
boards and prices are encouraging. 

Shiplap in Nos. 1, 2 and 3 could hardy be improved 


upon, and prices show daily increases; 1x8-inch leads in 
volume in all grades, with the other sizes being called for 
steadily. Fencing in all widths and grades moves in large 
volume, and prices are steadily increasing with the increased 
demand ; 1x4- and 1x6-inch, surfaced two sides, lead in the 
movement, with 1x4-inch and 1x6-inch center matched being 
called for in larger volume than for some time. There is 
also a heavy demand for shorter lengths such as 4-, 6- and 
8-foot lengths, at prices that are encouraging. 

Demand for casing and base is about the same as last re- 
ported, and prices show a slight increase. Demand for 
jambs continues small with 4x6-inch, 14%4-, 14%4- and 2-inch 
being called for in about the same volume. Demand for 
molding continues small and prices hold at former levels. 

B&better surfaced in all widths is being called for in large 
volume and prices show a steady advance; 144,x4- to 12-inch 
leads in the movement, with the other widths being in re- 
quest in large quantities. C surfaced and rough finish are also 
moving in fair volume, and prices show a good increase; 14x 
4- to 12-inch and 144x4- to 12-inch lead in the movement, 
with the call for the other widths very good. 

Drop siding in B&better grade leads the lower grades as to 
demand and prices show a steady imcrease; Nos. 1 and 2 are 
also being called for in large volume and prices are very 
satisfactory. Bevel siding and partition show but little 
change as to demand and prices. Ceiling, 5-inch, in all 
grades, is being called for in fair volume, and prices are 
advancing with the increased demand. Ceiling, both 44-inch 
and %-inch, shows but little change as to volume, tho prices 
show a good increase. 

In flooring, 1x3-inch in B&better edge and flat grains, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 flat grains show the largest increase as to 
prices and lead in the movement, with the demand for the 
other grades being very small. Flooring, 1x4-inch, in all 
grades moves in large volume and prices are steadily im- 
proving. B&better edge and flat grain and Nos, 1 and 2 flat 
grain lead in the movement, while the demand for the other 
grades is greater than for some time previous. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 4.--The shortage of labor commands more attention 
at this particular time, perhaps, than any other phase of 
the yellow pine situation. The mills as a rule book and have 
booked plenty of orders, but they have a great deal of diffi- 
culty and delay in making some of the shipments, owing to 
insufficient labor. And the discouraging feature of the 
situation is that there is no indication when it will be re- 
lieved, as the farming operations are proving attractive to 
negroes and the war’s demands are taking many others from 
the mill sections. The use of women as substitutes, as re- 
ported before, is being tried, and with some success, but what 
tomorrow will bring forth in connection with the labor 
scarcity is a problem that nobody has yet solved. 

Of great interest to yellow pine operators is the announce- 
ment by the Government authorities of plans to get the 
names and addresses of an army of reserves for ship build- 
ing operations. A quarter of a million men for this work are 
desired, according to official advices from Washington to 
Mayor J. McW. Ford, of Shreveport, chairman of the local 
board, who is asked to help in recruiting these reserves, who 
are to be ready to respond when the Government calls for 
their services in connection with the ship building operations. 

The call for lumber and timber for the Government con- 
tinues strong in this section. Thick finish and timbers are 
especially in demand, due to Government orders. 

There has not been much change in the demand for one- 
inch stock, but the call for dimension items has been a little 
slow of late, due no doubt to the severe weather, which has 
temporarily retarded buildiag operations, but with the return 
of good weather conditions the demand for lumber for do- 
mestic purposes is expected to take a large jump. With 
prices holding their own during the bad weather, still better 
prices may be expected when the spring buying opens up 
strong. The car situation continues to show encouragement, 
as many of the mills are getting practically all the cars they 
can use. The embargoes, of course, are still giving some 
annoyance, but the millmen are patriotic enough not to com- 
plain about conditions that they know can not be avoided. 

The Hill-Curtis Co., manufacturer of sawmill machinery, 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., has announced, thru its southern rep- 
resentative, Lewis E, Bradt, of St. Louis, that the company 
will in a few weeks begin active business at Shreveport as 
the location of a southern distributing point, and will work 
all the surrounding territory from this point. Mr. Bradt 
announces that Shreveport has been selected over other 
cities because it would be the best location on account of 
easy access to territory in Louisiana, southeastern Oklahoma 
and eastern Texas. The company manufactures all kinds of 
sawmill maohinery, from the smallest portable sawmill up 
to the largest belting equipment, and the principal reason for 
locating here is to be able to supply southern mills with heavy 
equipment quickly. The sawmill parts will be made in Kala- 
mazoo, it is announced, and shipped here, where they will 
be assembled and distributed. The company will employ 
about twenty-five men to start with here. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 4.—A decided improvement in the freight car situa- 
tion featured the lumber market in the Beaumont milling 
district the last week. Local manufacturers report having 
received sufficient box cars to handle their orders for yard 
stocks, which were unusually heavy, the demand coming 
chiefly from the consuming territory of Texas and Oklahoma. 
Thruout the North and West, which at other times of the 
year furnish a strong market for lumber, blizzards have 
entirely checked business, but this condition is no different 
from that of previous winters. 

While the car supply is better than it has been for six 
months, the improvement, it is said, is due to the movement 
of supplies thru southern ports, and in the opinion of Beau- 
mont lumbermen is only temporary. With the continued con- 
gestion of railroad equipment in the North and East it is 
believed the car shortage will again make itself felt by March 
1. Expecting another shortage, the lumber manufacturers 
are rushing shipments of orders as rapidly as possible. 

Railroads have again entered the market and the large 
trunk lines are buying all the car material, ties and bridge 
timbers they can get, altho a large part of this class of mate- 
rial produced by the Beaumont mills is taken over by the 
Government. The demand for ship building timbers con- 
tinues strong and the Government also is buying great 
volumes of structural timbers and yard stocks for the con- 
struction of warehouses and other buildings at training 
camps. 

On account of snow and sleet a number of sawmills in 
Texas and Li#Wisigna were compelled to close down tem- 
porarily the last week, some of the plants remaining idle 
for as long as two days, but all of the mills are operating 
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We Manufacture 
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EAGLE BRAND Extra Clears. 


EAGLE BRAND XXX. 
: EAGLE BRAND Star A Stars. 





These shingles are as nearly 
perfect as can be manufac- 
tured, in our splendid mill 
plant at NEW WESTMIN- 
STER, B.C. equipped with the 
latest improved machinery. It 
is the Jargest and best equipped 
shingle mill ever built, Our 
shingles are all inspected, and 
kept uniform, and we stand 
back of our shingles with our 
personal guarantee as to grade. 
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Correspondence Solicited. Grading rules 
and descriptive matter gladly furnished. 


WE WANT SALESMEN. 


SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


| 
909 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. { a 





,_iAitention_ 


Box Factories and Yards 


Specials-—for Prompt Shipment: 


100M’ 4-4 No. 4 Com. Western Pine, Fir and Larch 
300M’ 4-4 No. 3 Common Western White Pine 

400M’ 4-4x6,8,10&12” No. 2 Com. Oregon White Pine 
100M’ 6-4 No. 3 Common Oregon White Pine 

300M’ 6-4 No.3 and 4 Common Oregon White Pine 
150M’ 5-4 No. 2, 3 and 4 Common Oregon White Pine 
100M’ 8-4 No. 2 and 3 Com. Oregon White Pine 


Prices furnished promptly from our 
Chicago Office. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
g g 

General Office, SEATTLE, 835 Henry Building 

Se Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. € 7 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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The blocks that conquer the problem of expansion. 
Science's latest advance toward paving perfection— 
for interior floors; for exterior paving. 


Write Today. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 














regularly again. Labor, while not at all plentiful, has not 
interfered with the operations ,of mills and the situation 
has not reached the point where lumber manufacturers have 
any cause for alarm. All the plants are running full speed, 
continuing their policy of aiding the Government to hasten 
the completion of wooden ships now under course of con- 
struction thruout the Gulf coast country. 

The tone of the market is strengthening continually, local 
dealers reporting an advance on all classes of material, an 
increase of from 50 cents to $1 a thousand being reported 
on some items. 

House building carpenters in Beaumont are still on strike, 
repeated conferences between the carpenters’ union and the 
Builders’ Exchange having failed thus far to settle the con- 
troversy. The carpenters at first demanded an increase in 
the wage scale of $1 a day, but later offered to accept $5.80 
a day, which is 80 cents more than they have been receiving. 

The painters’ strike wus settled several days ago, the con- 
tracting painters granting the increase in wages demanded 
by the union men, the latter agreeing to complete all jobs 
contracted prior to Jan. 1 at the old scale. The painters 
formerly received $4.80 a day. On new contracts they are 
getting $5.50. 

Thomas E. Carroll, wage adjuster for the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, spent Satur- 
day in Beaumont conferring with officials and employees of 
the six local ship building companies relative to labor con- 
ditions, and particularly with reference to wages paid the 
various classes of ship building labor in this city. Mr. Car- 
roll declined to discuss the result of the conferences, stating 
that he will report with recommendations directly to the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and any information given out 
must come from Washington. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 4.—Latest reports from the consuming territory of 
the North show that the retail lumber business in that sec- 
tion is practically ‘“snowbound.” Country trade is quiet, and 
collections and delivery at a standstill, while dealers are 
devoting their time mostly to delivering coal. These condi- 
tions have interfered very little with lumbering operations 
in this section, as the logging end of the industry has been 
greatly curtailed due to continued wet weather, and com- 
mercial shipping has been almost abandoned on account of 
drastic embargoes, which have been effective since Jan. 21. 

It is unofficially reported that some relief is to be had from 
Director General McAdoo’s order regarding demurrage, that 
what is known as the “Average Agreement” plan will be re- 
instated, and that the charge for the first four excess days 
will be $3 a day, instead of adding a dollar each day to the 
amount assessed the day before, as was previously announced. 

Advances of from $1.50 to $2 a thousand on many stand- 
ard items of yellow pine have been noted in the last week. 
With the present strong position of the yellow pine market, 
and the impetus which it will undoubtedly receive when the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau endeavors to place a new 
order for 10,000,000 feet of boards which it has just re- 
ceived from the War Department, it is a foregone conclusion 
that present prices will not only be maintained but advanced. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Feb. 2.—Conditions in this market are practically un- 
changed from those which have prevailed for the last two or 
three weeks. ‘The railroad embargoes are still in effect and 
weather conditions continue bad, As usual at this time of 
the year, there has been quite a number of northern whole- 
salers visiting in and about Meridian, and it is understood 
from a number of them that they are having considerable 
trouble in getting the mills and dealers to take on orders for 
lumber other than for Government use, 

The volume of inquiries for commercial lumber continues 
heavy, but the dealers are demanding not less than Sept. 10, 
1912, basis price list for 20-foot and shorter dimension, and 
prices on 22-foot and longer joists in proportion. 

While labor at the mills and concentration yards has 
been steadily growing scarce, until the last week or two the 
operators have been managing to get along without very 
serious inconveniences, but now report that the outputs are 
considerably curtailed by the shortage of labor and it is gen- 
erally thought that the next draft will make this situation 
much more serious. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 2.—Shipments of ship building material in both 
cypress and yellow pine are improving so rapidly that the 
continued stringency of this material at ship yards is now 
very much relieved. Officials of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration expressed themselves as being very much gratified 
this week at the improvement shown in the shipment of this 
class of lumber. The trouble, it has been ascertained, was 
not one of manufacture, but strictly of transportation. As- 
sistant Purchasing Agent Heiser, of the shipping board, came 
to Jacksonville this week to look the situation over and speed 
up production as much as possible. He reported that the 
mills have done their bit most credibly in getting out the 
lumber but that the railroads, due to congestion, have failed 
to move the lumber. This, however, has been remedied to a 
very marked extent during the last few days and the predic- 
tion is made that ship stock will move in a few days into the 
ship yards in. the exact proportion that it is required. 

The Government’s ship building program has been greatly 
hampered by the inadequate transportation supplied by the 
railroads, which themselves have not been to blame. The 
one crying need of the ship yards has been for heavy keel 
timbers. Yet the millmen, and even farmers who have 
patches of timber on their lands, have been doing their utmost 
to get out this class of stock. The manufacturers to a man 
have been working hard to supply flitches and some mills 
are now supplying a car each daily. At these mills the ship- 
ping board maintains a regular inspector. Small operators 
and farmers are hewing flitches and dragging them to the 
railroad in such quantities that there is an abundant supply 
piled up at the several shipping points. The Government is 
taking cypress and pine flitches without discretion, while such 
items as aprons, forward and afterdead-wood, pointers and 
riders, framing etc. in cypress are left to the discretion of 
the Government’s inspectors. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Feb. 4.—With movements of coal in an effort to relieve the 
fuel shortage occupying the prime attention of the railroads 
the question of transportation as concerns the lumber dealers 
has been very bad the last few weeks. The demand and price 
are good and the supply, too, can be rated as good, but, it is 
reported, can not be readily gotten under way and moved. 
The effect of the embargoes to certain points is also bearing 
heavily on the market. In other respects the condition of 
the yellow pine market remains unchanged over that of some 
time past. Conditions in the cypress market show that altho 


there is a good price holding, little is being moved or handled, 

The Terry Shipbuilding Co. has been awarded a contract 
by the United States Government to build a dry dock at 
Savannah big enough to accommodate ships of 10,000 tons, 
The dry dock will carry with it a repair yard for ships, which 
means very complete machine shops and other necessary 
plants. It will employ hundreds of men. ‘The cost of the 
huge plant will be greater and the building of it will mean 
far more than temporary benefits during the period of the 
war, as it will be a permanent proposition. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 4.—Due in a great measure to the fact that weather 
conditions last week were not so bad as previously and the 
further fact that some of the mills are disposed to take on 
orders now for shipment just as soon as the railroads will 
take the business, the volume of orders booked for North 


Carolina pine showed a slight increase both in rough and 


dressed lumber. ‘There has been no appreciable change in 
the demand for the better grades of 4/4 edge lumber rough, 
but, on the other hand, more sales have been made of stocks 
being mixed in with other items to make up a carload. 

Prices are strengthening on good rough lumber and there 
is little disposition apparent by operators to give conces- 
sions. Recent sales of 4/4 No. 1 edge have been made at 
from $38 to $40; No. 2 at $34.25 to $36.50; No. 3 at $30.50 
to $32. The volume of 4/4 edge box sold during the week has 
shown an increase and there has also been a disposition 
evidenced by box makers and wholesalers both in Virginia 
and in Maryland to place large orders for stock. This has 
been found difficult by them because the mills have little 
lumber of this sort to offer and it has really whetted their 
appetites and caused the question of price to be of very little 
importance, the manufacturer having practically all the say 
if he is willing to take on large orders. Sales of 4/4 edge 
box are still being made at $28.50, but there are a number 
of mills that are off the market entirely and this price would 
not “listen good” to them at all. 

As an evidence of the trend of the box market, a rather 
large sale made the first of this month for delivery during 
the next four to six months may be quoted: 1,000,000 feet 
of 4/4 edge box at $31.50; about 500,000 feet each of 8-, 
10- and 12-inch box rough at $33.50, $34.50 and $35.50, 
respectively ; about 250,000 feet of 4/4 edge culls at $29.50; 
100,000 feet of 4/4 edge red heart at $28.50; about 100,000 
feet each, 8-, 10- and 12-inch culls rough at $31.50, $32.50 
and $338.50, respectively ; and about the same quantity of 8-, 
10- and 12-inch red heart rough at $30.50, $31.50 and $32.50. 
All the above prices are f.o.b. Norfolk, net, with no strings 
of any kind attached to the order. ‘These prices are just 
$2.50 a thousand feet higher than have been obtained hereto- 
fore on shipments for current delivery and demonstrate con- 
clusively that the mills in position to take on such business 
believe they are entitled to higher values and that these will 
obtain before summer. It would also appear that the buyers 
are of the same opinion and do not hesitate about prices 
when the standing of the shipper is such as to guarantee de- 
livery called for in the order. 

The demand for box bark strips was more active during 
the week and one or two large sales were made. Orders 
calling for prompt delivery were general at $20.50 Norfolk, 
while one large contract sale was made on the basis of $21.75 
Norfolk. Just as soon as the railroad congestion is some- 
what cleared up, aided by moderate weather, the demand from 
the Government for rough pine lumber will become more and 
more active and just what amount will be called for no one 
is willing to hazard a guess. In dressed lumber the demand 
during last week showed an increase, this being principally 
in dressed stock boards, }%-inch flooring, y-inch ceiling, 
jj-inch partition, and roofers. Prices are very firm as a 
general proposition, with some mills being able to secure 
slight advances on No. 8 flooring, No. 1, y-inch ceiling and 
roofers. It is believed that the buying for spring require- 
ments will be earlier this year for the reason that the yards 
in the North and East have little or no stock on hand to 
take care of any demand that may arise unheralded. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 5.—Promises from the weather forecaster here that 
the worst of the winter is over in the middle West bring con- 
siderable cheer to lumbermen. It has been many years since 
there has been such prolonged severe weather, and such a 
complete halting of building operations, coupled with crip- 
pling embargoes against the movement of lumber. Building 
permits issued here in January were less than $250,000, 
about one fourth the usual volume for that month, and thru- 
out the Southwest there has been a similar falling off. The 
hardwood market still is almost completely tied up by the 
embargo and the weather, but the other markets promise 
greater activity from now on. There is a great deal of 
shopping being done, apparently with the object of finding 
weak points in the market, but there appears to be little 
prospect of much development in that line, as lumbermen 
here are confident that the eastern market will be opened up 
shortly, and they feel that it will not be a bad idea for the 
mills to lay in stock rather than to make concessions to force 
it out. Besides, the Government still is an important factor 
in the market and calling of the final increment of the first 
draft and the imminence of the second are likely to create 
additional requirements at the cantonments. 

Another cause for optimism is that the snow which covers 
most of the wheat area and the oil fields has provided much 
heeded moisture. Drilling operations will be resumed in the 
oil field this week and there is expected to be an active call 
for oil timbers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 6.—Three yards in South Dakota owned by the Davis 
& Daniels Co. have been purchased by the Thompson Yards 
(Inc.)’ and added to that company’s large string in South 
Dakota. The yards are located at Mitchell, Riverside and 
Lownes, 8S. D. 

Two meetings of retail yard managers took place last week 
in Stillwater, Minn. On Tuesday the Consolidated Lumber 
Co. had its annual meeting with eleven yard managers at- 
tending, with J. D. Bronson and C. W. Morton addressing 
them. Yard men of the Interstate Lumber Co. met on 
Thursday with H. R. Woerz, general manager. Both parties 
were entertained at dinner at the Stillwater Club. 

The Dower Lumber Co. held its annual convention of yard 
managers last week at Wadena, Minn., with an unusual list 
of good speakers. It included Adolph Pfund, secretary of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

The State will offer 21 parcels of timber at public sale at 
the State capitol Feb. 23. 

The Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
held its monthly meeting today at the West Hotel. The 
members met at luncheon and had no set program, spe ond- 
ing the time socially and in informally discussing the mar- 
ket situation. Plans are to make the next monthly meeting 
an evening affair with a special address on the program. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 2.—The only winter weather witnessed on Puget 
Sound so far was a slight fall of snow yesterday that seems 
to be disappearing today under warmer weather conditions. 
Logging operations back of the foothills of Puget Sound 
have been interfered with somewhat by the snow. Reports 
from mills indicate a slight increase in production, taking 
them as a whole. Cars are more plentiful, altho the total 
orders booked but unshipped are still very large. 

Every week has shown an increase in the number of un- 
loaded cars filling up Seattle’s sidetracks, and the total now 
stands at 5,427. An improvement is believed near, however, 
since vessels now loading or preparing to load are ready to 
take away 50,000 tons, or 1,200 cars. Inasmuch as the vol- 
ume of incoming freight has been somewhat reduced by in- 
clement weather and enforced eastern holidays, exporters be- 
lieve that instead of an accumulation from now on the 
contrary is to be expected. This naturally means more cars 
for loading to eastern destinations. Thru the agreement of 
several steamship lines to take the freight now on hand at 
terminals instead of waiting for special shipments which 
might be en route, much of the confusion heretofore at- 
tendant on the loading of transpacific cargo carriers will be 
eliminated. The freight departments have insisted on taking 
cargoes that would bring the highest revenue, leaving un- 
desirable freight to wait a more propitious time, thereby 
keeping some cars out of active service for weeks. Another 
troublesome situation has been clarified by a ruling received 
this week, announcing that army requests for car service, 
including the furnishing of carriers for airplane and ship 
building supplies, were to come thru regular channels, in- 
stead of directly from the Signal Corps to the railroad. The 
latter course has been followed in order to assist in expedit- 
ing spruce shipments, and while it is overruled by the au- 
thority issued from Washington it is understood that spruce 
shipments will, as usual, have the right of way. 

The offer of the Washington Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects to advise owners of antiquated or poorly- 
built structures how they can remodel them so as to provide 
additional homes for the city’s fast-increasing industrial 
population is being taken advantage of in a satisfactory 
manner, many Seattle house owners having made use of the 
free services proffered. Among others who called was the 
owner of an apartment house which had a small dance hall, 
which was converted into an apartment. Twenty-one appli- 
cations were received for this apartment the day it was 
turned from a losing- into a profit-bearing space. An eighteen- 
room double house, formerly occupied by two families, now 
holds four. On the upper floor a kitchen was installed, and 
a bath on the lower, with an extra furnace in the basement. 
A stairway was also installed to give private access to the 
second floor. The slogan of the local chapter ‘Remodel and 
Care for Another Family” is being lived up to in every 
case. 

H. A. Barker, of the Acme Lumber Co., Chicago, spent a 
few days in Seattle this week on a hurried business trip to the 
Coast, the third one within the last few months. 

The plant of the J. W. McDonnell Lumber Co., at Ballard, 
a suburb of Seattle, equipped with twenty-two upright shingle 
machines, is running steadily with a capacity of 800,000 
shingles daily. H. W. Green, who has charge of the sales, 
reports cars more plentiful this week. With midwinter con- 
ditions prevailing in the East at present Mr. Green does not 
look for heavy buying for some weeks yet. 

Wood Beal, of J. D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, who has been 
spending several weeks on the north Pacific coast on a Gov- 
ernment mission, after visiting with C. A. Lyford, manager 
of the company’s Seattle office, a day or two the first of the 
week, left for Chicago. Mr. Beal came to the Coast for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to arrange with a representa- 
tive of the air craft production board for the handling of the 
lumber requirements of those building. airplanes and those 
building ships, so there would be no conflict. The result was 
the selection by Mr. Beal of J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, who 
will have complete charge of the production of fir for Govern- 
ment purposes. Mr. Beal stated that he did not know whether 
his services would be further utilized by the Government. 

J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, who has charge of production of 
the Government’s requirements of fir lumber, as a represen- 
tative of the Government, is arranging for offices for his staff 
in the Securities Building, Seattle, and to it will be moved 
the working staff of the West Coast Lumber Emergency Bu- 
reau of Tacoma, the work of which organization has been 
taken over by Mr. Bloedel. 

Walter F. Lammers, manager of the Adams River Lumber 
Co., Chase, B. C., spent yesterday in Seattle, having ac- 
companied this far his wife and children on their way to 
California. Heavy snow is somewhat hampering logging 
operations, Mr. Lammers said, but he is looking for a good 
Season’s buying, depending somewhat on the labor situation, 
as labor for the mills and camps of Canada has been scarce. 


John D. Collins, of the John D. Collins Lumber Co., Seattle, 
traveled for years in Kansas prior to his coming to the 
Pacific coast eight or nine years ago, and the dealers down 
there now look to him to supply them with Coast lumber and 
shingles, Mr, Collins said the demand for the mid-winter 
season is fair, and with a heavy fall of snow he looks for a 
good season ahead. 


Myron C. Woodard, manager of the Silver Falls Timber Co., 
Silverton, Ore., who was in Seattle this week, said that after 
the mid-winter shut down the logging camps have been started 
and unless bad weather affects the logging operations, the 
big mill plant is expected to begin the season’s sawing about 
Feb. 10. About forty cars of logs are being put in a day and 
brought down to Silverton, over the company’s railroad, which 
extends 30 miles from Silverton into the timber. The Silver 
Falls Timber Co. logs for both its own plant and the plant 
of the Silverton Lumber Co., at Silverton. Considerable con- 
struction work is now being done in the woods and the main 
line will be extended three miles this year. Mr. Woodard 
says that in the spring the Silver Falls Timber Co. expects 
to put on a night crew and will make a large cut this year. 
Mr. Woodard is also president of the Westport Lumber Co., 
at Westport, Ore., on the Columbia River, of which J. W. 
Thompson is manager. This plant runs night and day, turn- 
ing out 100,000 feet of lumber every twenty hours, about half 
of which is ship building material. The plant at Silverton 
will also saw ship building and airplane material and has 
11,000,000 feet of lumber in pile. Mr. Woodard recently re- 
turned from Chicago, where he was in conference with Jacob 
Mortenson and C, F, Latimer, large eastern stockholders and 
also officials of the company. 

B. R. Lewis, vice president and general manager of the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., returned from 
an eastern trip this week having attended the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association convention in Minneapolis, visited 
Chicago and Washington, D. C., where he spent several days 
and appeared before the Senate commerce committee at a 
ig regarding the ship building program of the Govern- 

ent. 


a 


J. 8. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, returned to Seattle early this 


week from attending the annual convention of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Winnipeg, Man., Jan. 
23-25, and he reports a very successful convention. He said 
that the retailers were greatly interested in the subject of 
providing rust proof shingle nails to supplant the use of the 
ordinary wire nails that are now almost universally sold in 
the prairie provinces of Canada. Mr. Williams took up the 
matter of providing a rust proof nail with the leading whole- 
sale hardware concern in Winnipeg and was advised that it 
is a distributer of rust proof shingle nails and is investigat- 
ing the matter with the view of putting them up in con- 
venient cartons of sizes to cover one square, five squares and 
ten squares respectively. Mr. Williams said that patent 
roofing competition is not yet a serious matter in the prairie 
provinces, but that the patent roofing people are becoming 
quite active. He declared that the city of Winnipeg is con- 
sidering a change in its building code, which, if passed as at 
present outlined, will materially affect the use of wooden 
shingles, and that arrangements have been made whereby 
R. 8S. Whiting, architectural engineer of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, will go to Winnipeg and consult 
with the city officials there with a view of establishing a 
model building code. Mr. Williams conducted a fire test dur- 
ing the Winnipeg convention which was witnessed by the chief 
of the fire department, the superintendent of buildings, and 
a majority of the board of aldermen. This test showed up the 
use of wooden shingles in an extremely favorable light, 
as compared to substitute roofing, and he thinks the result 
of the test will be beneficial to the extended use of shingles 
in western Canada, The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation adopted a resolution expressing its hearty appreciation 
of Mr. Williams’ address at its convention, and of the work 
that is done by the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association to increase the use of red cedar shingles. 

A. V. Graham, president of the Chicago Lumber Co. of 
Washington, has been spending the last week at the Seattle 
office of the company in conference with Allen Hemphill, its 
western manager, From here Mr, Graham will go to Cali- 
fornia, where he will confer with California pine lumber and 
door manufacturers and redwood lumbermen, whose output he 
markets in the middle West from the general offices of the 
company in Kansas City. Mr. Graham says that the last 
year has been a very good one, the country trade particularly 
using a great deal of material. This year’s business of course 
will depend on the outcome of the coming season's crops. He 
does not look for a great increase in building in the larger 
cities, while present war conditions prevail. 

i. H, Madigan, a graduate a year ago of the logging en- 
gineering school of the University of Washington at Seattle, 
who has been assistant engineer for the Danaher Lumber 
Co.’s operations and also with the English Logging Co., went 
to Aberdeen this week to become logging superintendent for 
Wilson Bros. Co., succeeding Dan McGillicuddy, whe has 
enlisted in the United States Engineers (Forest). Mr, Madi- 
gan is an enterprising and forceful young man, who takes a 
great deal of interest in his work, and his friends predict a 
bright future for him. 

Charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R. McCormick 
& Co., San Francisco, spent last Saturday in Seattle. Mr. 
McCormick, whose concern is an extensive vessel owner and 
lumber shipper, has been visiting at the company’s Portland 
office and at the plant of the St. Helens Lumber Co. at 
St. Helens, Ore., near Portland. He is also president of this 
company as well as being at the head of the St. Helens Ship- 
building Co., which is constructing two wooden vessels for 
the Government and two vessels on private accounts at its 
ship yards there. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, accompanied by his wife, is spending several weeks 
in Everett, visiting with Harry W. Stuchell, of the Kclipse 
Lumber Co., in which concern Mr, Carpenter is also inter- 
ested. They expect to spend some time in California before 
returning to Minneapolis in March. 

Hi. B. Waite, president of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, spent the last week in Seattle with Harry D. 
Krebs, manager of the Seattle office of the company, and also 
at Granite Falls, Wash., with Nate Henderson, manager of 
the Waite Mill & Timber Co., whose plant is at that place. 
Mr. Waite looks for a good demand for lumber in the middle 
West this year, particularly in industrial lines. 

Cc, A. Mauk, of the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
accompanied by his wife, is in Seattle on his annual visit 
to the company’s western office here. He will spend some time 
in Portland before returning east. He is president of the 
Douglas Fir Lumber Co., of Portland, which handles the 
output of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., Bridal Veil, Ore., 
and the Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade Locks, Ore., and 
does a general wholesale business in Coast forest products. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb, 2.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. was held last Saturday at 
the company’s offices in Tacoma and conditions of the last 
year were reviewed and officers elected for the new year. No 
change whatever was made in the personnel of the company’s 
officers and Maj. Everett G. Griggs continues as president. 
C. M. Griggs, of St. Paul, brother of Major Griggs and of 
Herbert 8S. Griggs, was in the city to attend the meeting, his 
first trip to Tacoma in two years, and expressed much satis- 
faction at general conditions he found here and the city’s 
growth as a result of the ship building industry and its 
army camp, at the latter of which he was an interested 
visitor during his trip. “Conditions last year were pretty 
good,” said President Griggs following the meeting, ‘‘per- 
maps not up to the expectations of some of the members of 
the company, but fully up to my expectations in view of the 
labor disturbances and other troubles the fir lumbermen have 
had to contend with. We are operating now steadily on an 
increased scale and our new mill which we have been build- 
ing this winter is about completed and ready to turn over 
tomorrow or next day and to start regular operations.” 

War orders have the call at the St. Paul mills and the 
company is devoting its attention primarily to these, with 
other kinds of business coming afterward. Several impor- 
tant improvements have been made at the big plant during 
the last year to facilitate quick and economical handling of 
lumber. The new sawmill, construction of which was started 
several weeks ago, will be devoted to ship timbers, and it will 
have an output of around 100,000 feet a day. The war has 
cut heavily into the company’s official staff, twenty-seven 
of its men being in the service. C, M, Griggs, of St. Paul, 
himself has three sons in the service. 

A new “infant industry” designed to save the last scrap of 
good lumber from the waste burner is in operation at the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co.’s plant, where Joe Fuchek and his two 
buxom daughters, Josie and Mary Ann, have established a 
little box shooks factory in a shack on the channel and turn 
out box shooks at the rate of a carload every two or three 
weeks and find a greater demand than they can supply. With 
the.aid of another man constant watch is kept at the big 
refuse burner where the conveyor brings waste from the 
factory, and every time a board comes along that looks as 
if it might pass it is lifted from the conveyor, loaded on to a 
truck and wheeled over to Joe’s factory across the channel 
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Music to Buyers’ Ears 


We have the facilities for loading 30 cars every 10 
hours. ‘This insures prompt attention to all orders for 
Douglas Fir. Try us on your next order. 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. E. Lewis) 
SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T.P. White) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.— 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West. Dept.) 
OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY—McCormick & White, 
Brandeis Theatre Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


— Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants. 





PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. | 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


rr 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Fir am 
Cedar PILING 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Company 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bidg., 
PORTLAND, ORE, 











The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted BSub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
aper, printing and — ruling are high grade. The Climax nas 
10 pages and when closed is 444 x8 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy. fi.00: six copies, $5.50; twelve coples, $10.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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CALIFORNIA 





— 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
ll Factory and Pattern Stock 
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j If you are not familiar with the many selling ff 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 

now is the time to investigate|them. Yourcustomers 

N will be demanding it and if you are unable to ff 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 

w= = your competitor. Take our tip and place your & 


order today for 


| “Noyo Brand” 


~ Wide Finish Tanks 
Shingles Siding 
Silo Stock Mouldings 








Lattice 
Factory 
Lumber 

Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. We mix to suit your needs and guarantee 
~ prompt shipments and satisfaction. 


Write for Prices Today. 


| Union Lumber Company 
FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices, 


Sales M é : ee 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco Albion, California. 











merican Trading 


244 California St. 


7 Company 
SAN FRANCISCO,CAL: —*V 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
| White and Sugar Pine J 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Red to board lumber, i 
- timber end saw logs. | Plosuses $3, Joth Fede stpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


from the planing mill. Here, operated by an electric motor, 
Joe and his two daughters have an edger and a cutoff saw and 
the pieces of boards, all fir, mostly waste veneer pieces too 
small to bother with at the big factory, are cut into sides 
and bottoms for vegetable crates and apple boxes. Joe says 
he and his daughters can not get enough shooks to supply 
the demand and that business with them is very good. 

Fruit growers in the great Puyallup Valley, at Tacoma’s 
door, say they are apparently facing a shortage in berry 
crates that may prove serious. Crates were formerly made 
of spruce, but the Government demand for spruce has made 
the use of some other wood necessary. The Stevenson 
mill reports operating a special machine that will make from 
1,000 to 1,500 crates an hour from the softer woods. Valley 
berry growers say there is no indication yet as to what the 
prices will be this season, factories refusing to accept deposits 
on future orders. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co. is doing some minor repair work 
at its plant. It took out a permit this week for the installa- 
tion of concrete vats at its factory to cost $3,200 and an ad- 
dition to its boarding house to cost $250. ‘The vats are 
replacements, 

Official detailed figures that have been given out on con- 
struction of the Tacoma army camp show 53,966,639 feet of 
lumber were used; 14,567 doors, 57,417 window sash, 435 
acres of building paper and 425 acres of sheathing paper; 
614 tons of nails; 1,483 wooden poles for electric wiring and 
37.1 miles of water pipe, besides much other material. The 
total cost of the cantonment was $6,000,000. 

The city public works department is this week investigat- 
ing the merits of the Lockwood teredo ring, which it is 
claimed will prolong the life of a pile seven to ten years, as 
against three montbs, which is the average life of an un- 
treated green fir pile. The ring is composed of a series of 
wooden blocks revolving upon a connecting chain or wire. 
By action of the water, these blocks are kept continually 
rubbing uguinst the pile, following the tide levels. Chains 
of wires encircling the pile are suspended from the ring and 
the constant action is said to keep the pile free ffom all 
marine growth, 

The McLane Lumber & Shingle Co., at its plant at Kelso, 
Wash., equipped with seven machines, operating night and 
day during 1917, manufactured 165,000,000 shingles, which 
is a splendid record for a mill of this size. The plant was 
built five years ago and has run almost steadily since that 
time. 

The Palmer Lumber & Manufacturing Co., operating a 
woodworking plant at Chehalis, Wash., has leased the old 
abandoned factory plant of the Chehalis Fir Door Co., with 
aun option to purchase. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 2.—While the weather has not been altogether favor- 
able for the lumbermen of this district, the general storm to- 
day will materially assist logging by providing the necessary 
snow which has been lacking all during the winter this far. 
Work has been carried on diligently in spite of the unfavor- 
able conditions. Chinook winds and rains have had lumber- 
men guessing on whether they could get the logs out when 
cut but by taking advantage of every little freeze and fall 
of snow the work is progressing satisfactorily. The first 
zero weather for the Inland Empire arrived this week and 
in some sections as low as 4 below has been recorded. An- 
other three weeks of cold with some snow will put most of 
the camps in the clear for the winter’s cut. 

The Lumber & Mill Workers’ Union, récently organized in 
Spokane, has made a demand on all mills and wood working 
plants for time and a half for all overtime, starting Feb. 5. 

Lumber piles totaling 57,000,000 feet of cut lumber are 
visible at the main yards of the Potlatch Lumber Co., at 
Potlatch, Ida., said to be the largest lumber stock in the 
world on hand at any single mill. 

W. D. Hindley, assisting the Federal food administrator 
in spreading the food propaganda in Inland Empire lumber 
camps, visited the Potlatch district this week and spoke to 
hundreds of men in the company’s camps. One of the most 
enthusiastically patriotic meetings of the trip was held at 
4 p. m. one afternoon at Potlatch when the crowd of mill 
workers and town people filled the hall to overflowing. 

The cut of the two mills of the Potlatch Lumber Co. during 
1917 was 100,000,000 feet of lumber and shipments amount- 
ing to 141,000,000 were made, according to official figures 
issued by the company this week. ‘The cut is approximately 
one thirteenth of the total output of the fifty-two mills of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the Pot- 
latch shipments approximate nearly one-ninth of the total 
lumber shipments from the Inland Empire. The Potlatch 
company’s eutput for the twelve months just ended is only 
half that of the best year it ever had and is only 57 percent 
of its production in 1916. The big mill at Potlatch runs 
all the year around while the mill at Elk River works two 
shifts nine months in the year. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 2.—Silo shipments have been started from Belling- 
ham and the year’s business among local mills will exceed 
2,000,000 feet. It would be larger than this were it not 
for the Government’s lumber demands, which require the 
cutting of all clear stuff for its own uses. Last year the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills alone shipped 5,000,000 feet, 
the bulk of it to middle western States. Silo business this 
year is being boosted by the Great Northern Railway, which 
has issued a booklet which says that “there must be a mil- 
lion silos built and filled this year before the growing season. 
They will not only help to win the war, but will make living 
cheaper after the war.” 

The Government’s lumber needs are so pressing that this 
week Col. Brice P. Disque, of the Signal Corps, who has 
charge of spruce production for the army, asked the city of 
Bellingham to postpone the building of the municipal dock 
for which contracts have been let. The Government’s re- 
quest was backed by several local logging companies, who as- 
sert that the dock’s construction will interfere with log 
shipments to this city because of its location, near their 
booms and dumping ground. It is possible the city will con- 
sent to a postponement of the project, which will cost 
$80,000. 

A loging camp has been established on the Charles Mat- 
son premises near Edison by the Sedro-Woolley Veneer Works 
and logs are now being shipped to Anacortes. Two-thirds of 
the timber to be cut comprises spruce and the bulk of the 
remainder is fir. 

The sawmill of the Dakota Creek Lumber & Shingle Co., 
near Blaine, which, with the company’s shingle mill, is con- 
trolled by J. L. Gilfilen, G. W. Gilfilen and R. E. Gilfilen, of 
Bellingham, will resume operation shortly. It has a daily 
eapacity of 35,000 feet. The shingle mill, which has a daily 
capacity of 60,000 shingles, is operating. The Gilfilen Bros. 
are owners and operators of the Upright Shingle Co.’s mill 
in this city. The Blaine plants will be managed by R. E. 
Gilfilen. 

The A. F. Noon Lumber Co. will at once begin construction 
of a sawmill with a daily capacity of 25,000 feet on timber- 


land purchased near Nooksack. The timber consists prin- 
cipally of fir and most of it will be cut into long sticks for 
the Government. 

Two weeks’ operation of the new machinery in plants of 
the Whatcom Falls Mill Co. and the Puget Sound Sawmills 
& Shingle Co. shows everything to be working satisfactorily 
and both are making big cuts daily. James A. Loggie, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Whatcom Falls mill, reports that the 
only drawback is a lack of cars. 

Bellingham this week carried out a successful demonstra- 
tion in registration in the Public Service Reserve, but enroll- 
ment among the mills was light because most of their workers 
had enrolled in the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, 
Contending that this was due to a misapprehension, Dr. 
G. W. Nash, director of registration, says he will make an- 
other attempt to register mill workers, following a campaign 
of education in which he will try to convince them that 
registration in the reserve does not affect their membership 
in the legion, which was organized and developed by the 


Government. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 2.—Because a number of industries lie partly or en- 
tirely outside Everett’s corporate limits, owners of such 
plants have banded together, under the suggestion of the 
Everett Safety Council, an association of Everett mill own- 
ers, and are levying assessments against themselves, totaling 
$6,000, or one half the sum of money Everett intends pay- 
ing for a motor fire engine. As these industries lie beyond 
the city limits, and yet very close to Everett, they want full 
departmental protection against fire hazard, and the only 
legal way to give this service, the city has ruled, is for the 
mill owners to assist in buying this additional piece of 
equipment to be added to the department. Industries that 
already have subscribed to the council’s plan are: Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Walton Lum- 
ber Co., Haines’ Tannery Co., New England Shinglé Co., 
Valley Shingle Co., Sumner Iron Works. Clarence Parker, 
manager of the Everett Safety Council, is performing or- 
ganization work among mill owners in Seattle and Tacoma 
this week at the suggestion and at the expense of the Ever- 
ett mill owners’ council, which desires to spread the gospel 
of “safety first’ among mills and mill employees in the 
-acific Northwest. 

The Goldthwaite-Shaw Lumber & Box Co., which has spent 
a busy season in manufacturing fruit boxes for a score of 
large cannery institutions in Washington and Oregon, at 
present is turning its attention to the production of boxes 
for the first canneries. ‘We are taking only a little busi- 
ness of this kind at present,’ explains Mr. Shaw, ‘for lum- 
ber prices are steadily climbing.” 

The Three Lakes Lumber Co., at Three Lakes, near Snoho- 
mish, Wash., is running steadily despite storms, floods, wash- 
outs and other things that have affected railroad and logging 
transportation and made the sawing of lumber and shingles 
difficult. The usual midwinter shut down for the holidays 
and repairs was made very short by J. M. Harnett, manager 
of the company, in carrying out the request of the Govern- 
ment to that effect. While working on ship building and 
other material needed by the Government as far as character 
of its timber and mechanical equipment will permit, the 
Three Lakes Lumber Co. caters particularly to the retail 
trade in lumber and shingles of the middle West. B. W. 
Maguire, of Rockford, Ill, president of the company, who 
makes several visits of more or less duration to the plant 
every year, is expected out again within the next few weeks. 

The plant of the Index-Galena Lumber Co., at Index, in 
Washington, on the Great Northern, east of Everett, which 
has been closed down for several weeks, resumed operations 
the first of this week. It suffered severely during the recent 
storms and floods, its bridges on its logging road having been 
carried out, its office building at Index carried away by water, 
and its log pond flooded out. Repairs have been made and 
operations resumed. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Feb. 2.—Conditions in the San Francisco lumber mar- 
ket are practically unchanged with numerous inquiries for 
heavy timbers and lumber for construction work along the 
water front. Wholesalers have been busy figuring on large 
requisitions for fir lumber, but in some cases have been un- 
able to take the orders owing to the difficulty in getting the 
northern mills to quote for early delivery. The embargoes 
and the increase in the price of logs have made them ex- 
tremely cautious about accepting future business. It is 
learned that logs have advanced $2 in the Grays Harbor and 
Puget Sound districts. However, two large contracts have 
just been awarded for lumber for local wharves, warehouses 
etc. amounting to about half a million feet each, and more 
large business is in prospect. 

Ordinary commercial business and retail yard business 
continue to be comparatively quiet here. Altho there are no 
indications of a weakening of the market, it seems likely 
that the top has been reached in prices. There is no pros- 
pect of a drop, however, with freights advancing. 

In redwood lumber the conditions are somewhat similar to 
those prevailing among the fir dealers. Prices are being well 
maintained, but the demand is not quite so active as it was 
a short time age, according to some of the manufacturers. 

There is an excellent demand for white and sugar pine of 
all grades and the manufacturers are doing everything pos- 
sible to increase the output during the coming season. Heavy 
shipments were made to the eastern market during December 
and up to the middle of January with an increased supply of 
cars available which made up to some extent for the previous 
shortage. But the embargoes which have since been declared 
on the principal railroad lines have resulted in stagnation in 
shipping lumber to points east of the Missouri River. 

According to experts who have made a survey, the estimate 
for this year’s shipments of California citrus fruits is 25,000 
cars. The total shipments last year, including oranges, 
lemons and grape fruit, amounted to about 55,000 cars. There 
is now a fair demand for California pine box shook for pack- 
ing citrus fruits notwithstanding the falling off in the navel 
orange crop, due to the extreme heat in southern California 
last June. The decrease in the amount of orange shook 
needed this season does not worry the box-shook producers, 
as they had difficulty in keeping up with the demand for all 
kinds of shook last year. 

Besides diverting sailing vessels from New Zealand and 
Australian voyages to the Philippines, the United States 
Shipping Board now plans to employ available motor-ships 
in carrying Pacific coast ship timbers to Atlantic ports. On 
account of retrenchment in the operation of railroads, there 
is a shortage of material for the wooden ships now under 
construction in the eastern ship yards. Washington has 
issued instructions to the San Francisco office of the shipping 
board to forward ship timber to the Atlantic as rapidly as 
possible. The Government plans to have the sailing vessels 
bring copra from the Philippines, and it is reported that SIX 
vessels chartered for voyages to the Antipodes or South Africa 
will be refused licenses for those destinations and diverted 
to Manila. 
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NEW YORK ; 


‘Feb. 4.—With forced holidays and weather conditions 
combining to prevent any improvement in building opera- 
tions, wholesalers have had to look to other sources for or- 
ders. That this is being successfully done is evidenced by 
the activity in several quarters of the market on the part 
of those who have been either directly or indirectly busy 
with Government inquiries and orders. The prospect of 
several good contracts for house construction, and the ar- 
rangement between the Government and retail yards re- 
garding prices, while possibly only tentative, have operated 
to create some good sized inquiries from yards so located as 
to make them reasonably certain they will share in some 
of this business. Some of these yard inquiries exceed 
2,000,000 feet each. So far as orders are concerned there 
is less anxiety than there is about the transportation situa- 
tion, for the reason that distributers who may not be for- 
tunate enough to obtain war contracts are offered other busi- 
ness which they and their mill connections could handle if 
there were any fair assurance concerning cars and de- 
liveries. 

While private construction is at a standstill because of 
the weather there are good prospects of resumption at the 
proper time, but this resumption is bound to be restricted 
by Government requirements so far as transportation facili- 
ties are concerned. It follows that the wholesale branch of 
the trade is decidedly interested in the results accomplished 
by the 5-day and Monday closing orders. There is a per- 
fect willingness to mark time for a while and to fit in with 
any reasonable plan that will relieve freight congestion, 
even to the extent of practically ceasing taking on any new 
business whatever, as some have had to do. This is the 
view expressed by many wholesalers who have advanced 
money on mill contracts, or paid in full for stocks now piled 
up at mill sidings awaiting transportation. Recent reports 
are more encouraging but it is fully appreciated that the 
weather man could help some, with a little moderate weather. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 5.—-This city held a “Thrift Parade” yesterday, said 
to have been the first celebration of the kind in the country. 
The object was to promote the sale of thrift stamps. Orson 
Kk. Yeager was chairman of the Thrift Day committee and 
he appointed several lumbermen on the list of business 
men working with him, including Henry I. George, J. B. 
Wall, Fred M. Sullivan, George J. Zimmerman, A. W. Krein 
heder, G. Elias, C. Walter Betts, I. N. Stewart, M. S. Tre 
maine and Charles N. Perrin. 

The news that the Government will give priority for lum 
ber to construct lumber barges on the new barge canal is 
received with satisfaction by the lumber trade. State En 
gineer Frank M. Williams has been in Washington lately in 
order to take the matter up in greater detail with the mem 
bers of the Kinergency Fleet Corporation and other officials. 
The barge canal will be ready by May 15, according to 
State authorities, and in order to make it of value it is 
necessary for Government aid in building barges. It is esti- 
mated that 10,000,000 tons of freight can be carried on the 
canal during the next season, which would release 500,000 
freight cars for other use. 

The plant of the Batavia & New York Woodworking Co., 
Batavia, resumed operations this week after a suspension of 
several days because of the inability to get fuel. 

Mixer & Co. have consolidated their southern business by 
establishing an office in the Banner Building at Greensboro, 
N. C., with A. J. Barbour in charge. 

Carlton W. Letts, son of C Walter Betts, who recently 
joined the force employed in getting out airplane stock for 
the army, has been named as a private secretary to Colonel 
Disque, who is in charge of the work and is located at Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash. 

About fifteen or twenty members of the local lumber trade 
attended the State convention of retail lumbermen at Albany 
last week. 

People who have an idea that forest products are soon to 
be a matter of the past will no doubt be surprised to learn 
from information gathered by an English journal that wood 
is used on a larger scale today than ever before and is of 
relatively greater importance than at any previous time. 
While American builders are prepared to turn away from 
wood to a certain extent, with the idea that it will soon be 
unobtainable in large quantities, statistics show that even 
in New York State lumbermen and wood users are turning 
more and more to the home product. One Buffalo lumber- 
man owns a large sawmill at Upson, N. Y., which he has kept 
running all winter, in spite of the inclement weather, and is 
taking the cut of three mills, mostly birch, which are operat- 
ing in the Lake Champlain district, beyond Plattsburg. An- 
other wealthy lumberman spends practically all his time in 
the nearby Adirondack region, where he has sawmills, and 
others are constantly keeping an eye on that section of the 
State for all sorts of native hardwoods. 

At the same time the winter has done what it could to 
keep lumbermen out of the woods. From the cold sections 
of the State, and also Pennsylvania adjoining, reports come 
that the snow is so deep and the weather so cold that it is 
going to cost much more to produce lumber this winter than 
usual, without saying anything about the cost of supplies 
and labor. On this account alone prices ought to be higher 
this year than last, and nothing but a much reduced con 
sumption can keep them down. It is hard to say whether 
the severe weather or the Government activity in shipping 
on its own account has contributed more toward the ordi 
nary lumber movements this winter. So far no improve 
ment is reported. If the lumberman gets a car moved it is 
because he has discovered one that for the moment did not 
happen to be wanted by anyone else. A Buffalo shipper re- 
ported the other day that he had found a flat-bottomed car 
and had loaded about 25,000 feet of hardwood on it for east 
= shipment, which he regarded as quite a feat in these 
days, 

The Consumers’ League last week sent a communication 
to Mayor Buck disapproving of soft pine as a flooring mate- 
rial for the public schools, because of its alleged tendency 
“to splinter and cause injury to school children.” Atten- 
tion was called by the league to an accident recently at the 
Hutchinson high school gymnasium when splintered flooring 
caused injury to one of the pupils. Hardwood or cork 
linoleum is recommended for the recreation floors. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 4.—The embargoes and other conditions holding the 
lumber business down to almost nothing are still effective 
and there have been no encouraging developments during the 
last week. Many of the lumbermen have turned their activi- 
ties into other lines for the time being, but few concerns 
have entirely abandoned the field. Commercial shipments to 
this city and its immediate environments have entirely 
stopped, but wholesalers here are doing Government work 
and some of them are getting shipments thru to points in 
Other States, Several report that demand in the south, near 


their shipping points, is good and they are able to move a 
substantial volume in that way. The building business here 
is still far back, but is living in expectation of a sudden 
movement when the Government starts the big operation for 
the Hog Island workers, but weather conditions are working 
against that, as not even the preliminary improvements can 
be made. For January, according to the report of the bureau 
of building inspection, but 216 permits were issued, for 250 
building operations, the total value of which was $1,684,510. 
This is near a low record, as even last January, which was 
low, was $460,120 more than this year. The total spent for 
dwelling construction was less than $100,000. 

There has been a movement afoot here to pool all the 
stock in the Philadelphia yards and submit it to the Govern- 
ment, and it is understood that it has been about completed. 
This will perhaps move the stock, but some fear that there 
may be trouble in filling in the stock that the Government 
may take. Some of those in the pool are said to be already 
down South working on the proposition. <A few of the dealers 
have fairly good stocks because they have been buying every- 
thing in sight, but most of the yards are in bad shape for 
stock. A big demand for stock is backing up, and it will take 
a long time of good shipments to fill it up. Where shipments 
can be made high prices are the rule. The heatless days 
have more or less demoralized the factories, but most of 
them are well booked up with orders. General retail business 
is good. Financial conditions are tightening and collections 
in many lines are reported poor. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 5.—Some of the larger lumbermen of the Pittsburgh 
district are beginning to think that there will be no stop- 
ping of a broad and brisk trade with the opening of the com- 
ing spring and the more complete adjustment of railroad trou- 
bles and perplexities. New building operations that will be 
of the priority order in so far as Government attitude is 
concerned are appearing continually. Housing problems for 
workmen in the rapidly expanding industrial] sections of 
Pittsburgh because of the war orders are far from settled. 
In Pittsburgh, in spite of the prices for labor and materials 
staggering some investors, it is found that there are big 
projects to be put thru. Following the recent announcement 
of a very large and costly apartment structure in the Schen- 
ley Farms section of Pittsburgh, comes the announced deter- 
mination of a new corporation known as the Wallace Apart- 
ment Hotel Co. to build an 11-story apartment hotel just 
beyond the Schenley Farms district at a cost of $1,000,000, 
and demanding much material so soon as weather conditions 
will permit of active operations. Certain assurances of 
governmental support has been assured housing operations, 
for they are becoming so short as to menace war operations 
in Pittsburgh. 

River interests are preparing this spring to do some ex- 
tensive boat and barge building. The last winter has demon- 
strated that the neglected river transportation stood the 
Pittsburgh district in good stead and it is to be revived on 
a very imporant scale. 


J. C. Donges Lumber Co, reports a quiet state of trade | 


because of the demoralized state of transportation, and 
which will not be relieved much before the break up of the 
winter weather. The inquiries for lumber are most urgent 
in nature, when they come out. Mr. Donges, who has been 
on the sick list for some time, is back at his desk again, 
tho obliged to use caution in his activities. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. has been able to make some ship- 
ments froné.its North Carolina mills, but at Crellan, where 
its more extensive operations are located, snow and ice have 
completely tied up everything and it will be some days before 
any change takes place. J. If. Henderson, of this company, 
reports undercurrent very pronounced in favor of a good 
business this spring if the Government permits a freer move- 
ment of private enterprise. Prices are very firm, but con- 
cessions are not improbable where immediate shipment can 
be made of mill stocks of any grade of lumber. 

Secretary J. C. Criste, of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, expressed the view that business in 
building lines will not revive until there is a let-up of the 
present abnormal weather and building conditions are more 
favorable. The impression among the retail lumbermen is 
somewhat similar. There is more or less interest in the 
development of campaigns among not only lumbermen but 
builders also, and their exchanges, to urge a more favorable 
policy by the Government in new building this spring, and 
just what effect it would have on new enterprises. Some 
retailers last week placed orders for new stocks needed 
urgently but had to accept the “best IT can” promise from 
the mills. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Feb. 4.—Not within the memory of the oldest lumberman 
has the logging industry had to combat a heavier snow 
blockade than that now prevailing all over Maine. The rec- 
ord has been equalled if not surpassed, with half the winter 
vet to come, and already the surplus of snow has cost hun- 
dreds of thousands if not millions of dollars, for it Is gen- 
erally agreed among operators that because of the extra- 
ordinary conditions in the woods the cut this winter will 
be one quarter to one third less than normal—or that, even 
if a normal cut should be made, not more than 70 to 75 
percent of the logs can be hauled. 

The Maine log cut for all purposes, by all operators, great 
and small, formerly was estimated at about 800,000,000 
feet, but lately the extensive operations of the great pulp 
and paper concerns have brought the total up to about 
1,000,000,000. <A reduction of 25 percent in the quantity 
reaching driving waters would mean this year 250,000,000 
feet, worth anywhere from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000. The 
logs left behind on the yards would, of course, be gotten 
out another season, but the quality would be affected, a 
year’s time, with interest on the investment, would be lost, 
and the market, now at top pitch, might in that *’™e suf- 
fer a serious decline. 

It was estimated last week that the snow lay four and a 
half feet deep on the level all over northern Maine, with 
drifts six to fifteen feet high in many places, most high- 
way roads being badly blocked and every logging road need- 
ing the services of the entire camp’s crew to keep it open. 
Since last week more snow has fallen, and the average 
depth up north at present can not be less than five feet. 

Chopping was finished in most localities weeks ago, but 
the teamsters have been unable to take the logs away to the 
landings nearly as fast as they have been brought in and 
piled up. February generally is the hardest winter month 
in Maine, and March is not at all springlike in the country 
north of Bangor, so that, unless there shall come a decided 
change in weather conditions the loggers’ prospects are not 
cheering. Wages are the highest on record, and fodder and 
all supplies for operations never cost more than now, while 
the prices of food are simply staggering. 

There has been no January thaw this year, and the lum- 
bermen are wondering what will happen if the mountains 
of snow melt suddenly in the spring. 
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MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 

















‘*When in need write or wire’’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


FEE JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
i Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
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Yellow Pine rte 
[Rerroreis Favre Yard Stock | 


Mandeville,La., Lumber Co. Dimension to Finish. 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. J 











Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., farce | 
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Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Clase, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
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EAF YELLOW PINE 


TIMBER, LUMBER \ 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
Codes — Motek and Telecode. 











Send us your 
Inquiries and orders for 


Mixed Cars 
PINE a» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 
Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L.O, P. & G.R.R. 
Standard Lumber Company 
LIVE OAK, FLORIDA. 
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Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
( Big Sizes) 


Florida 2? Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 











i 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


(CCUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City 














Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS, FLORIDA. 











‘PALATKA, Fia:: 








THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


Band Sawed Ww Noted f 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 





LONG LEAF Southors and Eastern Seles Office, 
YELLOW PINE Central States Sales Office, 
Good Grades and Excellent MillWork. 902 Commercial Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





L. H. Wheeler, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co., Wausau, 
Wis., was a local lumber trade visitor last Saturday. 


William L. Montague, of the Chain Belt Co., of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., who is well known among lumbermen, was a local 
visitor during the week. 


C, L. Bowling, of Minneapolis, Minn., representative in 
northwestern territory for the Oregon Lumber Co., of Ogden, 
Utah, spent part of the week in Chicago. 


Bert EK. Cook, representative in Chicago territory of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
returned Wednesday from a visit to the Louisiana mills of the 
company. 


Chestern F. Korn, president of the Korn-Conkling Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, expects to sail for Europe soon to make a 
study of prospective lumber markets for the period following 
the war. 


L. R. Smith, formerly with the Okatoma Saw Mill Co., 
Collins, Miss., has joined the force of the Ray H. Bennett 
Lumber Co., of North Tonawanda, N. Y. He will have charge 
of the wholesale department. 


N. J. Clears, Chicago representative of the Northwestern 
Cooperage & Lumber Co., of Gladstone, Mich., returned Thurs- 
day from Detroit, Mich., where he attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. He 
reports 600 dealers at the annual and a very enthusiastic 
gathering. d 


Among those who attended the annual of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association held in 
Milwaukee last week were Edward Hines and H. 8S. Dewey 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Co.; Murdock MacLeod, of 
the Oconto Co.; V. F. Mashek, of the Pilsen Lumber Co. ; 
R. C, Shead, of the C. H. Worchester Co.; J. K. Van Etta, 
of the Quixley Lumber Co., and George S. Cortis, of the 
Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Co. 


L. M. Bayne, president of the L. M. Bayne Lumber Co., 
Ottawa, Ill., was in Chicago Wednesday and said that his 
company has purchased the interests of A. C. Bradish and 
the Ottawa Lumber & Coal Co. and has combined the two 
yards as one and will run them in conjunction with the 
L. M. Bayne Lumber Co. The new plants now give the 
L. M. Bayne Lumber Co. several yards, which will be man- 
aged with headquarters at Ottawa, with Mr. Bayne as gen- 
eral manager. 


At a conference of furniture manufacturers held in Chi- 
cago Thursday considerable confidence was expressed in the 
future of the furniture business, and the feeling was voiced 
that unless the Government commandeered their plants the 
output of furniture this year would be fully as much as last 
year or in 1916. As long as business keeps up the furniture 
men feel there will be a healthy demand for furniture, de- 
spite the war, and they look for an active spring season. 


Randolph Chalfant Head, son of Dan O. Head, president 
of the Kenosha Lumber Co., Kenosha, Wis., and former 
mayor of Kenosha, has been nominated by Congressman 
Henry Allen Cooper of Racine to enter the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., as representative of the 
First Wisconsin district. The nominee has been a student 
at Northwestern Military and Naval Academy, Lake Geneva, 
Wis., for several years. 


John C. Haring, of Weed, Cal., general sales manager of 
the Weed Lumber Co., manufacturer of California white 
pine, was in Chicago part of the week and said that he would 
visit in this territory and other lumber consuming terri- 
tories before returning home. As California white pine is 
growing in popularity in eastern markets the company, which 
has its general offices, sawmills, yards and factories all lo- 
cated at Weed, is especially well equipped to serve promptly 
and efficiently the growing eastern trade. 


Among the visitors at the annual meeting of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States: at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, this week were Albert Deutsch, president of the 
Sabine River Logging & Lumber Co., Oakdale, La., and presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
and Mrs. Deutsch and their daughter, Marguerite. At the 
conclusion of the annual meeting they left for Washington, 
D. C., where Mr. Deutsch will remain for two weeks repre- 
senting the interests of the manufacturers’ club at the capital. 


Charles Good, general manager of the Oconto Co., Oconto, 
Wis., has resigned in order to become enrolled in the for- 
estry and lumbering service of the United States Government 
in France. He is succeeded by R. G. Flanders, formerly of 
Oconto, where he was for several years sales manager of the 
Holt Lumber Co. Later Mr. Flanders had charge of the 
George Holt lumber operations in the Georgian Bay dis- 
trict. He already has assumed his new duties in Oconto. 
Mr. Good left Feb. 4 to enter active service and expected to 
be assigned to duty with the American Expeditionary Forces 
at once. 


C. B. Flinn, of the Metropolitan Lumber Co. and a director 
of the George Palmer Lumber Co., of La Grande, Ore., re- 
turned Tuesday from a two weeks’ trip to La Grande. Speak- 
ing of the lumber situation as he found it at the mill, 
Mr. Flinn said that stocks of western pine are light thruout 
eastern Oregon and that there has not been the right kind 
of weather for getting in the logs, there having been too 
much rain and hardly any snow. The mill at La Grande is 
sawing steadily but is short of help, which is the situation 
thruout all eastern Oregon woods operations and at saw- 
mills. Everything in western pine is so scarce that it is 
almost impossible to get supplies to sell in this market, 
practically all of it manufactured being disposed of easily 
west of the Missouri River. 


H. M. Ashby, manager of the tie and timber department, 
and L. R. Parminter, manager of the post and paving block 
department, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., were in Chicago 
Thursday on their way home from an eastern trip. Mr. Ash- 
by was pleased to glean in the early reports of the Tuscania 
disaster that Tom A. Ashby, a nephew, was one of the sur- 
vivors. Mr. Ashby, who was a member of Co. BE, Sixth 
Battalion of the Twentieth Engineers, before joining the 
service was manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s retail 
yard at Lavista, Kan. Four other former yard managers of 
the company, as well as W. E. Barwick, son of S. BE. Barwick, 
manager of the Chicago office of the company, were on the ill 
fated liner. R. S. Davis, manager of the traffic department 
of the Louisiana & Pacific Railroad, a Long-Bell property, 
was in Chicago Tuesday. 


A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., returned 
early in the week from a quick trip to the west Coast and 
reports conditions in that section gradually becoming worse 





from the viewpoint of trying to place orders. Fir, now 
strong in price, is due for another advance and the market 
seems to be becoming gradually stronger. Mr. Barker wags 
at Portland, Tacoma and Seattle and reports that between 
fifty and sixty steel boats are under construction at Seattle 
and that the city is thriving as never before on account of 
the activity at the ship yards. Most of the wooden boats 
under construction are at ship yards away from Seattle, 
According to what he was told, it is almost as lucrative to 
work in a ship yard now as it is in a steel mill, some of 
the men on piece work getting as high as $20 a day and 
many of them earning as much as $12 a day. 


Lieut. Lee H. Shepherd, of W. L. Shepherd & Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., who is now located with Squadron 416, stationed 
at the Cherry Valley Lumber Co.’s camp in the State of 
Washington, in a letter to N. H. Huey, Chicago representa- 
tive of the Oregon Lumber Co., of Ogden, Utah, writes that 
he is in charge of 150 soldier-loggers and altho belonging 
to the Signal Corps he is busy swinging an ax instead of a 
flag. He reports that 2,000 soldiers are working in lumber 
camps in operations in that part of the State and that all 
the boys are satisfied with the food and living conditions. 


T. H. Morrow, vice president and general manager of A. G, 
McAdams Lumber Co., Dallas, Tex., was in Chicago for a day 
this week, having attended the annual convention of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association in Kansas City and 
then visited St. Louis and Chicago befdre returning home, 
The McAdams Lumber Co. operates a line of twenty-two 
retail yards in Texas, many of them in the great cattle graz- 
ing section of the State. That section has experienced during 
the last year the most severe and long continued drouth in its 
history and as a result business has been much below normal. 
In other sections of the State, however, business of every kind 
is flourishing and the retail lumber yards are getting their 
share. Mr. Morrow is one of the progressive, live wire lum- 
bermen of the Lone Star State and at the annual convention 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas last year delivered 
an address on retail lumber yard cost accounting that was 
one of the most valuable papers ever presented to a lumber 
convention. The system described is one that he worked out 
himself and has found from actual experience to be an in- 
tensely practical one. Mr. Morrow says that the lumbermen 
of Dallas are gratified that they are to again have the pleas- 
ure of entertaining the annual convention of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, the convention having been 
changed to Dallas from Ft. Worth, where it originally was 
scheduled to be held. Owing to the heavy drain being made 
upon the hotel facilities of Ft. Worth as a result of the 
establishment there of one of the national guard camps it 
was found impossible to accommodate the convention. After 
spending a day in Chicago Mr. Morrow left on Friday night 
for his home in Dallas. 


Panna 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING IN CHICAGO 


Tho flat building and store building construction is expected 
to be less than normal this spring, on account of the war, 
local Jumbermen are casting longing eyes at a prospective 
active season in industrial building. The first announcement 
of a large new building to be erected this spring is that of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., which will erect an office and 
operating building at 411-413 S. LaSalle Street, on the east 
side of the street just south of the Ft. Dearborn Hotel. The 
structure will be seven stories high, 297x101 feet, and its 
cost is placed at $1,000,000. Another big building planned 
for the spring is a warehouse structure for Butler Bros, and 
several are still in prospect of which no definite announcement 
has been made. 


—s 


‘*300 GREEN’’—THAT’S WILLIAMS 


“Boy, please page Mr. Williams!’ The frequent call of 
the hotel clerk to “boy” was not necessary during the recent 
annual of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association to 
locate T. E. Williams of Springfield, Mo., because even a 
blind caretaker of an old ladies’ home could see him coming. 
Was Mr. Williams at the meeting? Yes; he was there, 
decked out in such glory that the most gorgeously arrayed 
Irishman from the County Cork on St. Patrick’s day looked 
like some one dressed in mourning in comparison. To be 
brief and explicit, Mr. Williams “silently” came into the 
Ifotel Muehlebach lobby decked in a green suit, green over- 
coat, green hat, green shirt, green collar and tie, green 
socks, green shoes, green gloves and a green cane, and made 
such a perfectly green picture that someone from Wahoo, 
Neb., with green in his eye objected. 

Perhaps everyone has heard of Mr. Williams before, or if 
not it is not Mr, Williams’ fault. He is one of the original 
firm believers in the power of advertising and as “proof of 
the pudding” he is one of the most successful retail lumber- 
men in the entire Southwest. He first became famous when 
he adopted “300 Green” as his yard telephone call at Spring- 
field and made the people know so thoroly about it that there 
is hardly a man, woman or child in Springfield or for miles 
about that does not know who T. E. Williams is. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has reprinted some of Mr. Williams 
local advertisements, pointing to them as being typically 
efficient retail lumber yard advertising. He says that doing 
business without advertising is like kissing a pretty girl in 
the dark, and he practices what he preaches, And speaking 
about “300 Green,” about the worst thing that his competi- 
tors can say about him is that he has assembled a nice roll 
of greenbacks because he has believed that advertising is 
essential in the proper conduct of a retail lumber business. 








SOUTHERN MILLS OPEN CHICAGO OFFICE 


Chicago, the world’s greatest lumber market, refuses to 
stand still. Not only do statistics bear out the fact but 
occasionally recognition is given in the way of some proml- 
nent manufacturer opening a new sales office in order that 
a part of the enormous lumber business produced in the local 
field may become part and parcel of that concern’s order file. 
The latest to enter the local field is the Peavy-Byrnes Lum- 
ber Co. and the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., with mills re- 
spectively at Kinder and Peason, La., and the manager in 
charge is Frank H. Campbell, not only well known thruout 
the South as one of the keenest among yellow pine salesmen, 
but known and favorably so among many in the local trade. 
Mr. Campbell for the last six years has been assistant — 
manager at the headquarters at Shreveport, La., and in tha 
capacity has had many dealings with local lumbermen. ‘ 

Primarily the Chicago office, which is at 536 Marquette 
Building, is to give greater attention to the railroad and > 
dustrial trade in which these companies intend to specialize 
in the local market. With the product of the two mills being 
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10,000,000 feet of longleaf pine monthly, the Chicago market 
with its extensive requirements of railroad timbers and fac- 
tory material affords a field which the company from now on 
does not intend to overlook. It not only has its longleaf 
pine from the famous Calcasieu district with which to make 
a bid for a share of the Chicago territory trade, but in the 
selection of a representative here chose a man who has lived 
in the longleaf pine atmosphere since a boy, and most of his 





FRANK H. CAMPBELL; 
Opens Chicago Office for Well Known Concerns 


life, for from a lad of 13, when he got his first sawmill job 
as a shaving shoveler, he has been connected with a sawmill 
or lumber sales force in one capacity or another. 

Perhaps the Peavy-Byrnes and Peavy-Wilson interests 
could not have found a man in the South better fitted to 
manage the new Chicago office than Mr, Campbell because 
he is not only thoroly acquainted with every phase of the 
manufacture of southern pine, but knows what it is to be 
used for and to what purposes it is best adapted. He is a 
native of Westlake, La., which is located in the original 
Caleasieu Parish, and was born in that town when his father, 
Cc, S. Campbell, had charge of the planing mill of Locke, 
Moore & Co. When a boy of 13 he went to work at the mill 
of the old Orange Lumber Co., at Orange, Tex. That was in 
1893 and when still a lad was put at the work of grading 
lumber, which he followed for several years. In 1899 he 
became a machinist’s helper in a planing mill of the old Cow 
Creek Tram Co., at Call, Tex., and from then on held various 
jobs about sawmills until he started selling lumber in 1909 
for the Consolidated Sawmills Co., of St. Louis, Mo. With 
headquarters at Clinton, Okla., he sold lumber in western 
Oklahoma for two years for the Consolidated Sawmills Co., 
and the Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex. For the last 
six years he has been located at Shreveport as assistant sales 
manager for the company that now opens a sales office in 
the Chicago territory for the first time. 

The product of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. and the 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. hardly needs any comment. The 
lumber produced has been sold here previously and is recog- 
nized as a product of the highest grade and the dealings of 
the concerns with the buying public always of a high stand- 
ard. Just one fact will show how their lumber is recognized 
in the trade and that is 30 percent of their business from the 
Southwest in 1916 and 1917 was “open orders,’ or, in other 
words, came to the sales office unsolicited and mailed in by 
the buyers who wanted their lumber. ‘The mill of the Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., at Kinder, which is located on the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railroad, has two single cutting 
band saws and the mill of the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. at 
Peason, located on the Kansas City Southern Railroad, has 
two double cutting bands and a circular saw. All the No. 2 
and better stock from the Peason mill is kiln dried lumber, 
and the dimension at both mills is cut thick enough so as 
to S28, 1% inches. 

Lumbermen of many years’ experience are officers of the 
companies, A. J. Peavy being president, R. J. Wilson, vice 
president and general manager, and John S.-Welsh, sales 
manager of both companies, and these gentlemen are well 
and favorably known thruout the South. Mr. Campbell, 
who is already getting acquainted with his new field, will 
shortly have his family here with him, as Mrs. Campbell and 
their children, Frank H.,’ jr., 15 years old, and Cozette, 7 
years old, will come to Chicago next month. The Chicago 
trade welcomes such a thoroly good and well liked lumber- 
man as Mr. Campbell and it goes without saying that he will 
not lose any moments in making Peavy-Byrnes and Peavy- 
Wilson longleaf pine known in the trade. 


SECRETARY PRAISED AT FAREWELL DINNER 


About all that is good that possibly could be said about 
any man here below was spoken at the Union League Club 
In Chicago Wednesday evening at a farewell dinner tendered 
by Secretary R. S. Kellogg of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association on the evening of his departure for 
New York. The fine utterances about Mr. Kellogg were made 
by those who have worked along with him since he became 
Secretary of the National—in other words, the employces 
told what a grand boss he has been. The farewell dinner was 
tendered to members of the staff of the National and a few 
friends, and judging from what was said there was not any 
one there but what had a “heavy heart” because Mr. Kellogg 
is going to leave for a new field. 

Next week Mr. Kellogg will become secretary-manager of 
2 entty formed organization among the paper manufac- 
urers known as the News Print Service Bureau, with head- 
oo to be opened in New York. His resignation came 
at tn clear sky, as no one in the lumber trade ever dreamed 
conn <0 Kellogg, who has for many years been most closely 
de ag with the lumber industry, could ever consent to 
— from it. However, as he is going into an allied field 
wood, the product which will concern him most is made from 

F _—_ his action may have mitigating features. 
which thes the serving of a good dinner of the kind for 
John Li e Union League Club is famous, Assistant Secretary 
about i and others of the office staff said such-nice things 
suaded to Kellogg that it looked as if he was almost per- 
only rel 0 resign his new job and stick to the old. They not 
the pl ated that he was the finest boss they had ever had 
eau ae of worging—“not for’ but “along with,” as 
chain. which oot presented him with a fine solid gold watch 

, ch as W. J. Waldron of the credit department put 





it in his presentation speech, “would make Mr. Kellogg look 
like a ‘real boy’ when he got out on Broadway.” Mr. Kellogg 
said in response that the chain was a most acceptable gift, 
as he not only needed a real watch chain but had always 
longed for one that “stretched clear across” and now he had 
it. Several short talks were made in appreciation of Mr. 
Kellogg, as secretary of the National, as a “boss,” as a man 
and as a friend, and seldom has any one been compelled to 
sit and listen to such glowing tokens regarding himself as 
was Mr. Kellogg. Those who spoke included Assistant Secre- 
tary John Lind, Consulting Engineer C. B. Paul, W. J. Wal- 
dron, of the credit department; C. F. Simonson, of the insur- 
ance department; Misses Howland, Gooding, Cenoweth and 
Peterson, of the office staff; Scott Dowd, of the Regan Print- 
ing Co.; Clarence Teal, of the Curtis-Johnson Printing Co. ; 
Mrs. B. A. Johnson, of the Lumber World Review, and A. B. 
Carson, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The good wishes of 
all were extended to Mr. and Mrs. Kellogg and family and, 
tho it was done, it was not necessary to wish him success, 
because success can not be denied a man of the type of Secre- 
tary Kellogg. Mr. Kellogg in responding to the generous 
wishes declared he knew the same loyalty would be extended 
by the present employees to his successor, whoever that suc- 
cessor might be, and no one could ask for any more loyal 
codperation than he had been given during the three years 
he has been secretary of the National. 

Following the dinner Mr. Kellogg left for St. Louis, Mo., 
and on his return he and Mrs, Kellogg and children will spend 
a few days at Wausau, Wis., their old home, before going to 
New York. Ernest Kellogg, their 11-year-old son, who was 
at the dinner, thinks he can not possibly like New York 
better than Chicago and dislikes to go, mostly on account of 
his school work and the fact that he had just joined an 
orchestra. 

Mr. Kellogg will assume his new position as secretary of 
the News Print Service Bureau on next Friday, Feb. 15. 
The organization is a new one formed for the manufacturers 
of news print paper for the purpose of disseminating infor- 
mation concerning the supply and demand for news print 
paper thruout the United States and Canada as well as 
abroad. The bureau will also collect data upon the supply 
of all materials used in the manufacture of news print, the 
development of manufacturing processes, the study of scien- 
tific methods of cost accounting and investigations into eco- 
nomic conditions affecting the industry. 

Altho the print paper field will be a new one to Mr. Kellogg, 
he has had long experience in forestry and lumbering work 
as well as eight years’ connection in executive capacities 
with forestry and lumber associations. Mr. Kellogg entered 
the United States Forest Service in February, 1901, and im- 
mediately was assigned to field work. He was connected 
with the Forest Service nine years in important capacities 
as investigator and author. In 1905 he organized a collec- 
‘tion of statistics of the forest products in the United States 
and for five years he wrote the annual report on that subject. 
His investigations for the Forest Service took him to all parts 
of the United States and Alaska. While Mr. Kellogg has 
written several works on forestry and lumber, perhaps his 
best known volume is “Lumber and Its Uses,’’ which is one 





R. 8. KELLOGG, OF CHICAGO; 
Who Becomes Secretary of News Print Bureau 


of the most practical works ever contributed to lumber litera- 
ture. In April, 1910, Mr. Kellogg became secretary for the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
leaving the Forestry Service as assistant forester. Mr. Kel- 
logg made such a marked success during the four years as 
secretary of the northern organization that he was chosen 
secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion early in 1915, when J. EB. Rhodes retired to become sec- 
retary of the Southern Pine Association. Mr. Kellogg’s rec- 
ord as secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation is recognized thruout the lumber industry as one 
marked with ability, thoroness and exacting knowledge of the 
wide scope of subjects that came under his direction in his 
official capacity as secretary and manager. Altho he leaves 
the lumber industry for what might be termed an allied line, 
so far as his active work is concerned he is lost to the indus- 
try, a fact that is to be much regretted. 
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SALES OFFICE IS REMOVED 


The general offices of the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co. have 
been removed from Grand Rapids, Mich., to Phelps, Wis., 
where the new modern mill of the company is located. All 
business of the company, including sales, will hereafter be 
handled from there under the direction of General Manager 
C. M. Christensen. 





BECOMES LOCAL CONCERN’S CITY SALESMAN 


A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley Lumber Co., announced this 
week that J. K. Van Etta, who has traveled in northern IIli- 
nois and southern Wisconsin for several years and is well and 
favorably known in the Chicago trade, had joined the com- 
pany as city salesman. Tho Mr. Van Etta has previously 
spent much of his time in Chicago, calling upon the trade 
here, the entrance of “Jake” as a regular will be a welcome 
one, as he not only is popular with the trade but is an aggres- 
sive and thoro salesman who is well informed upon hard- 
woods and the purposes to which hardwoods are put. 

Mr. Van Etta’s first lumber connection was with the Fos- 
ter-Latimer Lumber Co., of Mellen, Wis., where he spent a 


year at the mill learning the “whys and wherefors” of manu- 
facturing northern hardwoods. He then became connected 
with the Collins Bros. Lumber Co., of Madison, Wis., travel- 
ing for it in southern Wisconein and northern Illinois. Since 
1911 he has represented in the same territory the Westboro 
Lumber Co., of Westboro, Wis. In coming to Chicago Mr. 
and Mrs. Van Etta are back among old friends again, as they 
lived here three years. Lately they have been living at 





J. K. VAN BTTA; 
City Salesman for Local Company 


Madison, Wis.; their Chicago home is at 1416 Argyle street. 

Mr. Quixley, who is president of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicagv, is to be congratulated on now having Mr. 
Van Etta to represent the company in the local trade, and, 
much like Charley Weeghman after signing a new star for the 
Chicago Cubs, Mr. Quixley is wearing a “We'll win the pen- 
nant now” smile. 





WELFARE FUND FOR LUMBER BOYS ABROAD 


There has just been organized at Washington, D. C., the 
Welfare Fund for Lumbermen and Foresters, which is a 
cobrdination of all relief efforts that have been pushed in 
the lumber industry in welfare work for the boys who have 
gone from lumber camps, sawmills, yards and forestry fields 
into the war service of the United States. The fund com- 
mittee, which will meet frequently, has headquarters in 
the Maryland Building, Washington, D. C., and its sole alm 
will be to raise a big sum for use in providing welfare needs 
of every kind for the lumber boys “over there.” 

AJready hundreds of lumber lads who have been gleaned 
from all parts of the country are on the other side doing 
their bit in getting out needed supplies for the fighting 
forces in France, and at American University, Washington, 
D. C., hundreds of other boys have been assembled for serv- 
ice abroad. Some of the things that cotjrdinated welfare 
will do will be to provide the boys with sweaters, tobacco, 
and regulation equipment, money loans if necessary to mem- 
bers of the 10th and 20th Engineers, which are composed 
of 95 percent lumbermen, and provide in an adequate man- 
ner for the families left behind and for any members that 
might return incapacitated. 

The committee aims to aid the men to the limit of its 
possibilities and asks any and all in the lumber industry to 
do their “bit.” Funds already subscribed will be handled 
by a large committee, and sweaters will be knitted by patri- 
otic women from wool purchased by the committee. The 
work includes that which was started by the Concatenated Or- 
der of Hoo-Hoo, and other lumber and forest regiment relief 
committees. The committee expects to aid the men to the 
full extent that the generosity of the lumber industry will 
permit. The 20th Engineers, which is unique in that it is 
the largest regiment in the world acting as a unit as- 
sembled for one purpose, offers in conjunction with the 10th 
Engineers an unusual opportunity for direct assistance, 

The committee expects to solicit funds from lumber manu- 
facturing, wholesale, retail and logging associations, timber 
land owners and pulp and paper interests, as well as from 
thousands of individuals thruout the lumber industry. The 
committee will act as trustee for all the funds collected and 
will cojperate thru the American Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. 
and other organizations as far as possible. The committee 
will receive all donations and intends to present a weekly 
statement of all amounts received and disbursed. R. -H. 
Downman, of the lumber committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, is honorary chairman of the committee; W. 
R. Brown, of Washington, D. C., is acting chairman; ©. A, 
Sterling, of New York City, is secretary, and P. 8. Ridsdale, 
secretary of the American Forestry Association, is treasurer. 
Other members of the committee are B. T. Allen of Port- 
land, Ore.,; E. A. Diebold, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. EH. Preisch, 
of Buffalo, N. ¥Y.; W. A. Priddie, Houston, Tex.; EB, D, Ten- 
nant, St. Louis, Mo.; A. F. Potter and W. L. Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Charles Lathrop Pack, Lakewood, N. J.; James 
Boyd, New Orleans, La., and John W. Long, of New York 
City. 

Those desiring to contribute to the “Welfare Fund” may 
fill out and mail the attached blank to Treasurer P, 8, Rids- 
dale at Washington, D. C.: 


WELFARE FUND FOR LUMBERMEN AND FORESTERS 
IN WAR SERVICB 
1410 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer: 

A Ghee Gee Becvevsccsssices » is enclosed as a donation 
to the Welfare Fund to be used for the comfort and relief 
of the lumbermen and foresters in all branches of war 
service, wherever they may be reached. 


NAME. ..cccsccscccvccsececeres evccccvcccoes 


ADDREBS ..6.00cccccvcrecccecconawvceenean 


If you wish to contribute a given sum monthly, state the 
amount. 





WHAT IS A SMILEAGE COUPON? 


What is a “smileage coupon?’ If any readers do not 
know this will inform them so that they can participate 
in providing entertainment for our soldier boys. Smileage 
coupons are entrance tickets to Liberty theaters, coming in 
books costing $1 and $5, and each coupon good for 5 cents 
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MILLS AT 
MIDDLESEX,N.C, SUFFOLK,VA. SPRING HOPE,N.C. 


CAPACITY, 250,000 DAILY 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., Ist National Bank Bldg., 
New York City. Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office: SUFFOLK, VA. 




















Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 





























Play to Win 


Sell lumber of undisputed 
quality, manufactured to 
please as is our 


e Flooring 
N.C. Pine €iinr' 
Hoenn? Yellow Pine Roushand 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Times Dispatch Bldg., 


__ RICHMOND, VA. 




















A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mer. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N.C. PINE | CYPRESS 


LUMBER 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 
and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R.R.Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 


Planing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N.C... Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 


Yellow 
e Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
Pi ne and all other Yard Stock. 


Let us quote you today. 


The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 


-WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Car Material, Dressed 
Timbers, Dimension, 














Dimension 


Railroad and Car Material 
are specialties at our Boston, Ga., plant and therefore you can de- 
pend on size, quality and grades. 
YELLOW PINE YARD STOCK 
from Thomasville mill will meet your requirements for quality, uni- 
formity and value—say noth- 
ing of our service. 


ELLOY 7 FIN, 
dfructural Tj mM bers 











Kirby Dlaning Mill, SOM 





in exchange for theater tickets at national army canton- 
ments. If the war has conclusively proved anything it is 
that soldiers, no matter how serious the game of fighting 
becomes, don’t want to see wry faces about. Music and 
gayety are the arms of soldiers in these modern times just 
as much as guns and bayonets. A war fund for the pur- 
pose of providing entertainment in the military camps is 
being collected, and the movement is looked upon as being 
us essential as Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. drives. A nation- 
wide drive to raise $1,000,000 for the purpose of providing 
fun and entertainment for the soldier and sailor boys is now 
in effect and if any lumberman wants to be a member of 
the citizen army to aid in providing the ‘‘army smile’’ he 
can buy a smileage book, which is doing his “bit” like buy- 
ing a Liberty bond or a War Savings certificate. ‘Smile and 
the world smiles with you,” so let all our soldier boys smile 
and we can’t help winning the war. 





MORE KITTENS TO SEE THE DAWN OF DAY 


Tho the Hoo-Hoo banquet scheduled for next Tuesday 
night will be toastless, speechless and meatless, it will not 
be joyless nor kittenless ; joy will reign supreme and already 
several kittens have promised that they will take their first 
sniff of the catnip bed and behave as little kittens should. 
Vicegerent Snark A. C. Quixley has announced that the ban- 
quet, which will be held in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s 
Association at 6 o'clock, will be a sumptuous meal at $1.50 
a plate for the old cats who come without a kitten, but abso- 
lutely free to the Hoo-Hoo bringing a kitten along. 

Iloo-Hoo in Chicago has been thriving within recent months 
and local members are taking advantage of the annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association in Chicago next week to stage a rousing con- 
catenation and add more new members to the organization. 
All old cats are requested to telephone Harrison 2909 and 
make reservations for the banquet. 





DETAILS OF NEW DEMURRAGE RULES 

Secretary E. E. Hooper and Percy Fletcher, chairman of 
the traffic committee of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago, have sent out a letter to the local association members 
explaining in detail the new demurrage rules effective Feb. 
10. The letter is as follows: 

Cancelling Order No. 8, the Director General of Railroads 
in Order No. 7 provides that, effective Feb. 10, 1918, all rail- 
roads must amend their tariffs to conform to the following 
changes in demurrage rules, regulations and charges : 

A. (1) Forty-eight hours’ free time for loading or unload- 
ing on all commodities. 

(2) Twenty-four hours’ free time on cars held for any 
other purpose permitted by tariff. 

LB. That the average agreement rule be permitted, but that 
it apply solely to cars held for unloading. 

Cc. That under the average rule the number of days on 
which debits accrue be made four instead of five. 

D. That the demurrage charge on all cars, after the ex- 
piration of the free time allowed, be $3 for each of the 
first four days, $6 for each of the next three days, and $10 
for each succeeding day. 

KE. That the bunching rule be reinstated with the follow- 
ing change in paragraph 2: When, as the result of the act 
or neglect of any carrier, cars originating at the same point 
or at intermediate points moving via the same route and 
destined for one consignee, at one point, are bunched at orig- 
inating point, in transit, or at destination, and delivered by 
the carrier in accumulated numbers in excess of daily ship- 
ments, the consignee shall be allowed such free time as he 
would have been entitled to had the cars been delivered in 
accordance with the daily rate of shipment. Claim to be 
presented to carriers’ agent within fifteen days. These 
charges are to supersede all those named in any existing 
tariffs applicable to carload freight except: (1) Cars loaded 
with livestock; (2) empty cars placed for loading coal at 
mines or mine sidings or coke at coke ovens and cars under 
load at mines or mine sidings or coke at coke ovens; (3) 
foreign export freight awaiting ships at ports; (4) coal for 
transshipment at tidewater or lake ports; (5) vou ged private 
cars stored on railroad or private tracks, provided such cars 
have not been placed or tendered for loading on the orders 
of a shipper. 


A SATISFACTORY ANNUAL SHOWING 


It is to be hoped that our readers have not missed 
the salient features of the thirteenth annual report of 
the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance as reviewed in 
the page advertisement in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Feb. 2. Much has been said in issues past about 
the heavy sawmill losses of the last year and it is inter- 
esting to note therefore that this institution has added 
$199,620.90 to its reserve in addition to paying its sub- 
seribers $142,183.45 in savings dividends. It did this 
and paid losses for the year of $3,382,784.44. Of this 
amount approximately $77,000 was the payment of 
losses sustained prior to the beginning of the year 
whereas it carried forward losses in process of adjust- 
ment at the end of the year amounting to only about 
$56,000. 

The majority of the losses paid were in amounts of 
less than $1,000, only twenty-eight of them being in 
excess of that sum. There were three of them in ex- 
cess of $40,000, being those of the Savannah River 
Lumber Co., the Cybur Lumber Co. and the Sabine 
Tram Co. 

The Alliance has $1,223,277.97 of quick assets of 
which $1,140,342.12 represents surplus and re-insurance 
reserve. It has $378,000 invested in a well selected and 
judiciously distributed list of bonds of which $100,000 
are United States Liberty Bonds and $22,276.99 are 
Canadian Victory Bonds. 

The Alliance wrote more than $9,000,000 worth of 
new business during 1917. The need for insurance pro- 
tection and for particular zeal and diligence in guard- 
ing against fires will continue during 1918 and until the 
end of the war. The importance of adequate insurance 
is of course particularly evidenced at this time and af- 
fords an excellent opportunity for further increase of 
business. 

One of the most notable features of the operation of 
the lumber mutual companies and particularly of the 
very excellent one under review is their system of in- 
spection and reports. The fire bulletins issued by the 
Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance have been given 
considerable attention by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
in the past and it has not only quoted freely from 
them but made them the basis for editorial 
utterances at various times. The proper distrib- 
ution of fire losses, which is the function of insur- 
ance, is an important one but even more im- 
portant is such a system of inspection and of ad- 
vocacy of proper fire protective measures as will aid 








materially in reducing fire losses. The work of the 
Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance in this field is espe- 
cially to be commended. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and the lumber press in general may do all that they can 
to emphasize the need of care in proper fire protective 
measures; but an insurance organization has it in its 
power not only to discover what the conditions are that 
are susceptible of improvement but to dictate and not 
merely suggest the needed improvements. It is ex. 
tremely unfortunate that insurance companies have 
not been more active in this field and the work of the 
lumbermen’s mutual companies is beyond comparison 
in " regard, except perhaps among the factory mu- 
tuals. 

Incidentally it might well be pointed out that while 
the ordinary stock insurance company figures that it 
must collect $2 in order to pay out $1 in insurance, the 
Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance during 1917 dis. 
bursed $3,382,784.44 in payment of losses on an ex- 
pense of administration of $26,483.41 and for exchange, 
legal expenses etc. $45,550.62 or a total expense account 
of $72,034.04. This figures out about 2.1 percent on 
the volume of losses paid. 





NEW CORPORATION IS ORGANIZED 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 6.—A corporation with a capital 
stock of $400,000 has just been organized under the laws 
of Missouri to take over the O’Neil-Wiles Lumber Co,, 
operating a large wholesale and retail lumber yard in 
addition to a planing mill and box and shook factory, 
The new corporation is known as the Wiles-Chipman 
Lumber Co. and is headed by I. R. L. Wiles, who has 
been vice president and general manager of the old 
company, and John B. Chipman, sales manager of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., with headquarters in St. 
Louis. Mr. Wiles will be president and Mr. Chipman 
vice president and treasurer of the new company. 

Mr. Wiles has been with the O’Neil-Wiles Lumber Co, 
for the last eight years, becoming vice president and 
general manager when it was reorganized under a change 
of name about two years ago. Mr. Chipman began his 
lumber career with the Frost-Trigg Lumber Co. in 1897 
as invoice clerk, continuing his service when it became 
the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. He has had experience 
in every branch of the business, becoming sales manager 
about seven years ago. 

The company has offices at 1234 8. Kingshighway, and 
its plant comprises fifteen acres. It has track connee- 
tion with the Missouri Pacific Railroad. New machinery 
has been ordered and improvements are being planned. 
In addition to a general lumber line, the company deals 
in car material and grain doors. 

The slogan of the new company will be ‘‘ Service Since 
’Seventy-Six.’’ 


POET PRAISES LOYAL LEGION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 4.—The good work being done 
by the officers of the spruce division of the signal corps 
is lining up the real Americans among the loggers into 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen is being 
favorably commented on by the public of this State who 
gladly watch any factor that offsets the insidious work- 
ings of the I. W. W. Carlton Fitchett, who writes prose- 
poems for the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, expresses the 
prevailing sentiment when he wrote these lines, with 
‘“The Loyal Legion’’ as his topic: 


They help the cause to beat the deuce, and for them we 
are rootin’; the boys who log and ship the spruce to lick 
the haughty Teuton. They’re far away from war’s alarms, 
no romance gilds their calling, but yet they bare their brawny 
arms and keep the trees a-falling. And every time they fall 
a tree or cut it into lumber, they put a crimp in Germany 
and break the kaiser’s slumber. 

No martial music starts their day or spurs them on to 
duty ; no hero medals come their way, no chance for fame or 
booty. But when their day of toil is done and woolen shirts 
are drying, they know they’ve helped defeat the Hun by cut 
ting spruce for flying. 

They’re soldiers of the ax and maul, the swamping hook 
and rigging. ‘They do their darndest, one and all, with nary 
one renigging. ‘They wear no uniforms of Mars, just logging 
boots and slicker, but when it comes to loading cars no army 
could be quicker. 

Their trenches are the silent wood; their shrapnel, rains 
of winter. They choose with care the tree that’s good, the 
kind that will not splinter. They know full well the work 
they do may seal the fate of nations, and so they toil, this 
gallant crew, and live on army rations. 

So, while we laud our soldier boys and songs of praise un- 
limber, let’s welcome with a hearty noise the lads who cut 
the timber, the lads who work in camp and mill in this 
adjacent region. Let’s rise and cheer them with a will—All 
hail the Loyal Legion ! 


WELFARE FUND CONTRIBUTIONS GENEROUS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—P. 8. Ridsdale, treasurer 
of the welfare fund committee, announces that up to 
date contributions for the 10th and 20th Engineers 
(Forest) have amounted to enough to provide every 
man with a sweater while ‘‘over there.’? More funds 
are needed, Mr. Ridsdale said, for other comforts and 
necessities of the men. Lumbermen thruout the coun- 
try are contributing to the fund to make things bright 
for the boys of the two regiments. 











NEBRASKA CONSERVATION COUNCIL MEETS 


OmaHA, NEB., Feb. 6.—Lumbermen of Nebraska were 
among the delegates to the Nebraska Retailers’ Conser- 
vation Council held in Omaha last week. It was the 
first council of the kind held in the country, so far as 
known here, and was attended by more than 500 retail: 
ers in the various lines of trade. E. E. Hall of Lin- 
coin, secretary of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Ass0- 
ciation, was the secretary of the conservation council. 
The council in its resolutions decided to ask Congress 
for an immediate investigation of the present high prices 
of finished products in almost all lines, as they contend 
that manufactured products in general are at this time 
unreasonably high. They will ask Congress also for an 
investigation of manufacturing cost, 
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| BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


NSAS. Batesville—Mount Olive Stave Co. has in- 
eT its capital stock from $10,000 to $15,000. 

Little Rock—The Enterprise Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $15,000 to $25,000. 

Little Rock—Mechanics’ Lumber Co. filed an amend- 
ment increasing its capital stock from $25,000 to $40,000. 

CALIFORNIA. San Diego—Independent Sash & Door 
Co, has been taken over by the Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Denver—E. M. Biggs and T. A. Schom- 
purg have purchased the capital stock of the Pagosa Lum- 
per Co. The consideration was $400,000. 

NNECTICUT. New Haven—A. W. Flint & Co. has 
wan succeeded by A. W. Flint. 

IDAHO. Coeur @’ Alene—The St. Maries Lumber Co. 
has taken an option on the plant of the Coeur d’ Alene 
Lumber Co. The purchase price is said to be $1,000,000. 

ILLINOIS. Ava—The Ava Lumber Co. is closing out. 

Chicago—A_ receiver has been appointed for the Amer- 
ican Screen & Storm Sash Co. 

Chicago—R. L. Bunch Lumber Agency has been merged 
into Dollarhide & Bunch Lumber Co, 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—The plant of the Interior 
Hardwood Co. has been purchased by John [. Dissette and 
will now be used as a plant for the Indianapolis Wire- 

d Box Co. : 
Bownverdale—Cloverdale Hardware & Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $40,000 to $100,000. 

NTUCKY. Mayking—W. W. Gibson & Son will re- 
a sawmill to timber tract at Bottomfork; will develop 
timberland, : 

LOUISIANA. Hammond—Butterfield Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to Denkmann Lumber Co. ; 

Haynesville—The Martin Stave Co. is liquidating. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Dennis Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $250,000. : ? 

Mulliken—George Langevin has so!d out his business to 
McNaughton & Peabody. 

MISSISSIPPI. Norfield—Butterfiel€ Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to Denkmann Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Chicago Lumber Co. (Wash- 
ington) has increased its capital stock to $150,000. 

NEBRASKA. Cody—Cody Lumber Coal & Grain Co. 
has been succeeded by the Cherry County Lumber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Velva—Anderson De La Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by Anderson Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Central Lumber Co. has_ in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Jackson—Buckeye Mill & Lumbér Co. has changed its 
name to the Buckeye Lumber Co. . : 

West Liberty—Milton Yoder haS sold his stock in the 
Belle Center Lumber Co. to the Peter Kuntz Investment 
Co. 

OREGON. Portland—Henry D. Davis Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $250,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Imperial—Flanegan & 
have been succeeded by Adams & Cunningham. 

Pittsburgh—Breitwieser Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to Miners & Manufacturers Timber Co. 

TEXAS. Palmer—Payne & Harrison have been suc- 
ceeded by Barron Bros. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Batchelder & Collins have been 
succeeded by Batchelder & Collins (Inc.) with a capital 
stock of $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Littell—Snow Lumber & Shingle Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $150,000. 

WISCONSIN. sreenville—Greenville Lumber & 
Co. has been taken over by Schreiter Produce Co. 

Manitowoc—Charles Schoch Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Manitowoc Lumber Co. (Inc.) with a capital 
stock of $60,000. 

Neenah—Hardwood Products Co. has increased its cap- 
ital stock to $750,000. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—The W. J. Campbell Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $60,000 to $120,000. 

Oshkosh—The J. L. Clark Carriage Co. has changed its 
name to the J. L. Clark Manufacturing Co. 

Wausau—The Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. has_ in- 
creased its capital stock from $350,000 to $500,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. lLethbridge—The Citizens Lumber Co. has 
sold its yards at Pakowki, Alta., and Kincorth, Sask. 


QUEBEC. Montreal—The Pine Lake Lumber Co. has 


dissolved. 
INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Andalusia—National Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated with a capital of $40,000. ‘I'he incorporators 
are C. A. Nelson, N. BE. Mathews and W. H. Albritton. 

Cooks—Elmont Lumber Co. has recently incorporated. 

Mobile—The Pensacola Marine Construction Co. recently 
filed papers of incorporation for the purpose of doing a 
general ship building business. The incorporators are F. 
M. Blount, F. M. Blount, jr., and Robert F. Blount, all of 
Pensacola, Fla. 
©. W. Hempstead Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated with $15,000 capital by C. Walter Hempstead, 
H. M. Hempstead and Guy Strobel. 

Mobile—Larkin Cooperage Co. has incorporated with a 
papital stock of $10,000. The incorporators are L. Guy 
arkins, Rudolph H. Oswell and others; will build plant. 

Selma—Selma Box & Basket Co. incorporated with 
$10,000 capital. 

Sylacauga—Empire Logging Co. has been incorporated 
pith a capital stock of $10,000 by W. C. Langdon, W. L. 
ess and W. J. Rowland. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Coast Tie & 
0. has been incorporated. 


COONNECTICUT. New Haven—The Brockett Lumber 
$50,000" recently incorporated with a capital stock of 


FLORIDA. - Apalachicola—The Long Shore Lumber Co. 


Hihorized capital $10,000. The incorporators are N. R. 
vat R. F. Enis and A. B. Gibson. 
Po nt BH anes Down Lumber Co. has recently been 
qeprpora ed_with a capital stock of $10,000 by O. T. 
“er, R. L. Bunch, E. BE. Jimeson and associates. 


GEOR Ste r 
Se age aneey Ford—Ogeechee Valley Stave & 


of $75.00 as recently been organized with a capital 
Specialties to manufacture barrel staves and hardwood 


ae reels. Chicago--Kingsport Wood Reduction Co. 
tal of $2 a, been incorporated in Delaware with a capi- 
Harry H 00.000 to reduce, distill and treat wood products. 
ale the 1, Phillips, Charles J. Horn and Burrell J. Cramer 
'e Incorporators, 
ar CINE. Portland—The Garden City Wrecking & Lum- 
Clarence G erengreanized with a capital stock of $100,000. 
ee , - L. Croteau, J. P. O’C oh, FP. . 
rew are the incorporators. eau, J. P. O'Connell, P. B 


McClurg 


Fuel 


Lumber 


eee OUR: Sedalia—Lovney & Bloess Lumber Co. re- 
$100,000. ‘corporated under same name with a capital of 


os 
‘NEVADA. Carson City—The Oregon Mill & Lumber 


Co., a million dollar corporation, has recently filed articles 
at Salem, Ore. Its principal place of business will be 
Astoria, Ore. 

NEW YORK. New York City—The J. E. Barrett Co. 
has recently incorporated with Maurice W. Clarke, Marion 
Vaughn and George B. Hayes as incorporators. 

Queens—Lagana & Co. recently incorporated with a 
capital stock of $15,000. The incorporators are Vincenzo 
and Letteria Lagana and M. J. Metz. 

Tarrytown—National Woodenware Manufacturing Corp. 
has recently been organized with a capital of $5,000 to 
manufacture kitchen furniture, woodenware, lumber etc. 
Incorporators: Michael Salit, L, I. Becker and Max Peri- 
man. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Oxford—Garman Wheel Co. in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000. C. S. Garman, 
EK. T. White and C. J. Delone are the incorporators. 


OHIO. Ravenna—J. C. Yend Lumber Co. has recently 
incorporated, 
OREGON. Portland—Anchor Block Co. recently incor- 


porated with a capital of $2,000 to manufacture wooden 
tackle blocks. 

Portland—Northern Pacific Lumber Co. recently incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000. 

Prosper—Hongell, Hillstrom Ship Building Co. has or- 
ganized with capital stock of $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Connellsville—Fayette Mine Car Co. 
has recently incorporated for $50,000. 

Pittsburgh—J. C. Linehan Lumber Co. has recently been 
incorporated. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. lEutawville—Santee Manufactur- 
ing Co. recently incorporated for $15,000 to manufacture 
eypress shingles and pine and gum box shooks. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—Dosibi-Clamp Co. has 
been incorporated with G.. W. Doerr, Paul Campbell and 
L. S. Beatley as incorporators. 

TEXAS. Sweeney—Gulf Coast Hardware Milling Co. 
chartered with $5,000 capital. 4 Gilmartin, H. E. 
Cummings, C. F. Browning and P. V. Patty are the in- 
corporators. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Articles of. incorporation 
have been filed by the Bucoda Logging & Lumber Co. with 
a capital stock of $6,000. The incorporators are H. L. 
Castle, J. W. Reynolds and F. C. Neal. 

Everett—Cowden Lumber Co, has incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000. 

Seattle—McNeill—O’Hearn Timber Co. has incorporated 
recently for $35,000 by J. L. Dougherty, James O’Hearn 
and Lyle McNeill. 

Tenino—Bucoda Logging & Lumber Co,has recently in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $6,000. “J. W. Reynolds, 
H. L. Castle, and F. C. Neal. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—M. N. Offutt Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Rhinelander—The Brown Land & Lum- 
ber Co, has been organized with an authorized capital 
stock of $1,000,000. The incorporators are Webster A. 
Brown, Luther E. Brown and Edith F, Prown. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Fort William—The Nyando Pulp & Paper 
Corp. has been incorporated under the laws of Delaware 
with an authorized capital of $1,000,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Clanton—Marbury Lumber Co. plans $200,- 
000 expenditure for development of 67,955 acres of timber- 
land; will build sawmills, narrow gage railroad, and 
establish industrial city. 

Genesee—-The Tanipahoa Lumber Co. recently organized 
to build mill with daily capacity 25,000 feet lumber. 

Goodwater—Montgomery Stave & Cooperage Co. will 
build stave mill. 

FLORIDA. Bradentown—A company is reported as being 
organized with $500,000 capital to establish crate mill. 
J. A. Caldwell (Wauchula) in charge. 

Pensacola—The Pensacola Shipbuilding Co. has recently 
been organized to build vessels for the government. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Chaunty Body Corporation, manu- 
facturing automobile bodies, recently started business. 

Chicago—Tryon & Carter recently began a wholesale 
and common lumber business with offices in the McCor- 
mick Building arid headquarters at Houston, Tex. 





INDIANA. English—Hall Perry recently began retail 
lumber business. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—The American Match 


Co. has leased the old Kent mill and will start operations 
at once. 

NEW JERSEY. llizabeth—W. 8S. Heal recently started 
the woodenware business and incorporated with a capital 
of $15,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Henderson—C, R. Riggan plans 
organization $25,000 company to build wooden box factory. 

OHIO. Hillsboro—Charles Richards recently began the 
wholesale hardwood business (no yard). 

OREGON. Portland—A sawmill has been established 
which is to turn out knees for the wooden ships the Gov- 
ernment and other interests will build. 

TEXAS. El Paso—Standard Lumber Co, recently 
started in the wholesale lumber business (no yard), 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Sparkman—S. R. Horne will erect mill 
to replace plant reported burned. 

LOUISIANA. Mound—Pelican Lumber Co. will rebuild 
recently burned sawmill. Daily capacity 50,000 feet hard- 
wood lumber. 

Terry—Bain Wagon Works (Kenosha, Wis.) will build 
wagon factory. 

MISSISSIPPI. Newton—C. H. Wright Stave Co. (New 
Albany, Ind.) will build stave mill. 

OHIO. Marietta—Marietta Silo Co. will build new fac- 
tory. 

TENNESSEE. Hampton—J. H. Edens will rebuild saw- 
mill, planing mill and dryhouse reported burned. 


CASUALTIES 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—The lumber 
yards and mills of the Thomas W. Smith Lumber Co. were 
partly destroyed by fire. Estimated loss is $3,000. 

INDIANA. Muncie—The Kirby Wood Lumber Co. suf- 
fered loss by fire on Jan. 30. Estimated loss is $7,000, 
which is fully covered by insurance. 

MICHIGAN. Masonville—The sawmill of the Stack 
Lumber Co. was almost totally destroyed by fire recently. 
The loss is estimated at $100,000 with only part insurance. 
The mill was erected two years ago to replace the original 
plant, destroyed by fire at that time. The power plant 
of the new mill was saved. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Banner Sash & Door Co. suf- 
fered loss by fire. 
WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Wishkah Shingle Co. was 


recently damaged by fire. 














N. C. 
Pine 


can be had in any 
quantity and at any 
time by addressing 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 





Compare our timber and 
our facilities and then 
put us to the test. 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,001) feet 
Planing Mills - 400,00 feet 





MILLS: 
Franklin, Va. : Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. Wallace, N. C. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 





Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G y. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L, CAMP, Manager. 
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Square Lumber Co. 


Neptune Ave., from Warehouse Ave. to W. 21st St. 
Coney Island, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Wholesale and Retail 


REGISTERED 


experience at 
An_ opportu- 
presented in 
N. Y. Market 
that knows 
niarket wants. 


2 lyears retail 
your service. 
nity to be re- 
the Greater 
by a concern 
what this: 





TRADE MARK 


We have 304 feet water front that is at your service 
if you are figuring on water delivery in this locality. 


Let us represent you in this territory. 


We Can Satisfy You in Every Way. 











The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. } Selcena 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. [im LORaRatyYs 
RED CEDAis SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING Situ : 
Transfer prand—Extra Clears “ame Aes 

100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No dap, parailel edges 


"TRANSFER BRAKp 














WEATHERBEST Shincies 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO.,Inc. 








North Tonawanda, N.Y. East Chicago, Ind. 











Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 




















Retail Buyers sinzns#'* 
Yellow Pine Yard Stock 


Flooring, 3”, 4” and 6”. 
Ceiling, 5-8x4”. 
Shiplap, 8x10". 

ALL KILN DRIED. 


Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 


Boards, S2S, 8”, 10” and 12” 
Drop Siding, No. 116. 
Di : rand ) 


th. 





















L.N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 
EXPORTERS OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Dally Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Fowison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, “Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V., N. 0. &G.N., G. & 5. f. and A. & V. Railroads 











The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, interesting exposition 


¢ By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 


~ 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


It is reported that the Green Lumber Co., Gainesville, 
Fla., has purchased a tract of timberland and resumed 
operation of its lumber plant. 











The Heights Sash & Door Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
cently purchased a 4-acre tract on the west side of Bliss 
road. The consideration is reported as $12,300. 





M. D. Helfrich, Evansville, Ind., recently bought the 
properties of the Ewald rolling mill, including timberland 
consisting of 6,000 acres in Trigg and Lyon counties, Ken- 
tucky. The price paid for the property is considerably 
in excess of $100,000. 


It is reported that H. B. Curtin has sold all his big 
timber tract on Elk River in Webster County to the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. and the property on the Gauley 
River to the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. 





The Craig Lumber Co., of Craig, Alaska, has purchased 
24,000,000 feet of Sitka spruce and 1,000,000 feet of western 
hemlock in Tongass National Forest in the southeastern 
part of Alaska, 





W. D. White, Tompkinsville, Ky., a large ax handle man- 
ufacturer, has purchased a fine tract of hickory timber 
in Monroe County, which he figures will supply his factory 
for about three years. 





W. J. Newenham, Bluefield, W. Va., sold the Buckhorn 
tract in Bland County, Virginia, containing 4,044 acres 
of timber and manganese deposits, to O. M. Kind, of 
Pearisburg; L. M. Harrison, of Radford, Va., and Mr. 
Tease, of Wytheville, W. Va. 





The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., of Bellingham, 
Wash., has purchased the timber on the Baker River be- 
tween Concrete and the Whatcom County line, comprising 
about 60,000,000 feet, from the Superior Portland Cement 
Co. It is understood the company will begin logging im- 
mediately. 


The Kash-Davis Lumber Co., of Haddix, Ky., recently 
organized by E. C. Kash, S. H. Kash and others, pur- 
chased 700 acres of hardwood timber and announces that 
its development will be started in March. Two sawmills 
_— <3 and several million feet of lumber manu- 
actured, 


Dr. B. W. Breedlove and W. P. Parke, superintendent of 
the Hot Springs Reservation, have closed a deal with C. A. 
Doak, of Spafkman, Ark., for 800 acres of the Arkadelphia 
Lumber Co.’s lands located near Sparkman. They expect 
to clear the land for cultivation this season. 





Bond Bros., of Elizabethtown, Ky., large dealers in ties 
and timbers, have purchased 5,200 acres of timberland at 
Decatur, Ala., at a reported price of $125,000. They expect 
to install machinery to cut ties and timber at once. 

One of the largest real estate and timber deals in York 
County was made recently when the Dixey Benson farm, 
near Harris Crossing {n Kennebunkport, Me., was taken 
over by Burke & Hanson, lumber dealers. It is estimated 
that there is bétween 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 feet of timber 
on the land. Burke & Hanson are to build two sawmills 
and cut the timber at Once. 


The Board of Aldermen of Frederick, Md., has asked 
State Forester F. E. Besley to prepare a form and submit 
prospective bids for all the chestnut timber om the 
city’s watershed, about 1,200 acres, in the mountains near 
Frederick. It is estimated that the timber on the Fishing 
Creek tract, containing about 5,500 acres, is worth approxi- 
mately $45,600 and that in the Tuscarora locality $14,000. 


The Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., of Linnton, Ore., re- 
cently bought several thousand acres of timberland in Co- 
lumbia County at a price approximating $800,000. The 
Fir Tree Lumber Co. and the Appledale Land Co. sold 
the properties, which are covered with a heavy growth of 
fir timber. The land adjoins the holdings of the Clark & 
Wilson Co, back of Goble. 





The famous Rose estate tract of timber land located in 
Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, about ten miles south 
of Binghamton, N. Y., on Silver Lake has been sold to Frank 
EK. Campbell and associates of Elmira, N. Y. The tract con- 
sists of about 1,000 acres of the finest grade Pennsylvania 
virgin hemlock, estimated at 15,000,000 feet together with 
three or four million feet of hardwood and about 7,000 
tons of bark. It is understood the purchase price was 
around $1,000 an acre. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Mono Lake, CAL., Feb. 2.—The Mono Lake Lumber Co, has 
filed a petition in voluntary bankruptcy. The principal cred- 
itor is the First National Bank of San Francisco. 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 5.—Frank Metzger has filed a pe- 
tition in bankruptcy. 


SHELBYVILLE, INp., Feb. 5.—Clark, Randall & Miles Chair 
Co.; receiver appointed. 





Worcester, Mass., Feb. 7.—Ferdinand Joy has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 


OLEAN, N. Y., Feb. 6.—Olean Planing Mill Co. has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. 

RocueEstTer, N. Y.—Rochester Parlor Furniture Co. has 
filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


Bristo., TENN., Feb, 5,—C. C, Boyd filed petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 


HILLHuRST, WASH., Feb. 6.—Hillhurst Mill Co.; receiver 
appointed. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., CORRESPONDENCE 


Feb. 5.—Several lumber dealers in North Tonawanda are 
negotiating for one of the Government contracts for the 
construction of 20,000 army wagons. The job will involve 
the expenditure of nearly $4,000,000. Various parts of the 
wagons will be constructed at different plants, including a 
number outside of the Tonawandas, and assembled here, pro- 
vided the contract is secured. 

Maurice B. Preisch, president of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, left last night for Montreal, 
Canada, to attend the annual meeting of the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

With thermometers registering from 20 to 24 degrees be- 
low zero this morning few men appeared for work in the 
yards and mills today and most of the plants were forced 





to suspend operations. 


With few exceptions they were ¢| 
yesterday on account of the Fuel Administration’s dee 


ee, 


Osed 


Tee for 


heatless Monday. Dealers state that the suspension of busi. 
ness at this time is timely in view of the fact that it is pra. 
tically out of the question to secure cars for shipments Other 
than those for Government use, due to the numerous em. 


bargoes on the railroads. 


James P. Mackenzie, a local lumberman, is a candidate 
for the position of chairman of the public service commis. 
sion of New York State, which will be filled as soon ag the 


governor designates a successor to the present 
commission. The job pays $15,000 a year. 


NEWS FROM TORONTO, ONT. 





head of the 


Feb. 5.—Local trade, tho still generally rather quiet, js 
showing increased activity, and there is a fair demand for 


lumber, mainly for industrial requirements. 


While orders 


for shipments to the United States are numerous, this branch 
of the business is paralyzed by the difficulty of obtaining 
transportation. There are indications of a revival of activity 
in the building trade, as houses are much in demand, espe. 
cially in the suburban districts, where large industries are 


being established. 


Some important contracts for larger eop. 


struction have recently been let, and some contemplated 


undertakings which have been postponed from 
are likely to be carried out. 





time to time 


MAY SEVER CONNECTION WITH BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—W. J. Haynen, lumber 
expert of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, spent some 


time here last week, leaving for Jacksonville, 
day night. While here Mr. Haynen informed 


Fla, Satur. 
friends that 


he was seriously considering a private business offer, 
The inference was drawn that Mr. Haynen will soon sever 


his connection with the fleet corporation. 








THE MARKETS 





For Editorial Review of Current Market 
See Page 30 














Conditions 


The local lumber market situation is mainly one of 
hope. Demand is held back by the severe winter weather 
and the uncertainty about the building situation. Many 
in the trade believe that building this spring will be 


better than it was last fall but not up to the 
it should be for a city the size of Chicago. 


volume that 
Several big 


office and warehouse structures are in prospect and the 
demand that does exist is for lumber needed for ¢on- 


struction of that type of buildings or for 
dustrial purposes. 


general in- 


The city and adjacent territory are 


badly embargoed, and this more than anything else 
right now interferes with the market, as mills do not 
like to accept the orders that are procurable as long 
as the embargo situation exists, preferring to send their 


lumber in other directions. 


Prices on all kinds of lumber 


are firm, with some advances recorded and the tendency 


upward on almost everything. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Revorted by Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED FEB. 2 














Lumber Shingles 
RNNR 2 7 Go a Gus ee 6 0'G 9 oie ee ae ee 23,887,000 2,160,000 
BEN Guikadte ssc Fete be se wees 51,415,000 6,053,000 
TDOCEBABE o.c.i9 0.00160 09:9:5.0 0.0.50 27,528,000 3,893,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 2 
Lumber Shingles 
BN sis watoiny nitie as os seeaeees 180,369,000 13,260,900 
SRR esas ioeh s ewaw wns wes erelnce 6 seee 268,424,000 31,466,000 
SUGBD) Vee cies mae 138,055,000 18,206,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED FEB. 2 ‘ 
Lumber Shingles 
SE Grips scum aan pees 12,723,000 1,777,000 
SOG ea chirabewent Sas aeacuuetets 19,486,000 3,711,000 
Decrease ...... See pies uth oe ios 6,763,000 1,934,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 2 : 
Lumber Shingles 
NOUB) ciokcnecsnchars Gusts 5 <> . _61,232,000 8,261,000 
VM ar eis casio iv otaie ticle ie sipioe elers 102,661,000 15,050,000 
MDOOIAABG ic ov odie ho 0 os vem 41,429,000 6,789,000 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Feb. 6, 1918, were: 
CLASS No. : Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 6 $ ytd 
5,000 and tnder 10,00 1 34'000 
10,000 and under 25,000 3 86,000 
25,000 and under 50,000 rd 110,000 
50,000 and under 100,000 2 ’ 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 7-story of- 1,000,000 
fee Dulltine 4.6.0.5. OE ne 1 2'5900,000 
Chicago Union Station Co., warehouse. . 1 000, 
ON screeds cages txt o 16 $ 3,738.00 
Average valuation for week...,--.-.-> “14 156,900 
Totals previous week. .ccccesescereees J 47,433 
Average valuation previous week.....-- . 1,128,675 
Totals corresponding week es seeece a” 4°46 
Totals Jan. 1, 1918, to Feb. 6, 1018..... 57 Azra 
fotals corresponding period 1916....--. 58} 911'157 
Totals corresponding period pds g'927.175 
Totals corresponding period 444 9'217,495 
Totals corresponding period 44 i 9033250 
Totals corresponding period 30; Fi 916.200 
Totals corresponding period 609 6,000 825 
Totals corresponding period — 11.311; 
Totals corresponding period 960 5'161,450 
Totals corresponding period 639 7°70, 
Totals corresponding period 542 bi 





Below is given a comparative statement of building 
permits for January, 1917, and January, 1918: 


Ne Ae |) b Cae peas 308 
January, IMIS... .wcvcscccces 58 


NORTHERN PINE 


2)895 


: _ ft. Cost 
No. Peostege $4,807,100 


3,388,000 


. d ine 
Chicago, Feb. 6.—Reports from the North showing Fi : 


stocks millions of feet below normal for this lage 
year convince the consuming trade of the light § 
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is advanced a little more trade is expected to develop and 
it would be more than it is at present were it not for so 
many embargoes. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 4.—Yard buyers as yet have 
not taken a very active hand in the situation, but mills 
continue to have a good run of factory business. It has 
peen interfered with somewhat by the Fuel Administra- 
tion’s orders restricting the operation of most wood- 
working plants, but not to the extent that might be ex- 
pected. Mills are practically unable to ship to territory 
east of Chicago under the present railroad restrictions. 
Deliveries to country yards in this territory are slow and 
it is feared that later on priority orders will tie up cars 
even worse than now. Mill supplies are limited and a 
shortage of stock seems certain to develop next summer 
pefore the spring sawed lumber is fit to ship. 





New York, Feb. 4.—Weather and forced holidays have 
prevented uniformity in the white pine market, but withal 
there is call enough for all stock available. Prices are 
strong with no prospect of falling off and wholesalers who 
usually purchase ahead at this time.of the year are actu- 
ally “up a tree’ in knowing what to do. Prices at mill 
are decidedly strong and with so much uncertainty re- 
garding the future, there is hesitancy about committing 
oneself so far ahead. Buyers here are willing to pay 
prices asked if they are assured of satisfactory delivery. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Demand for white pine con- 
tinues fairly good, while little business can be done, 
because of the impaired traffic facilities and embargoes. 
The market holds strong all around and 4-inch uppers 
bring the best price in a long time. The quantity of 
stock offering is small and wholesalers report difficulty 
in the filling of orders. Continued strength is also shown 
by the lower grades, with a big demand for crating 
stock. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—The market in western white 
pine is still firm at the extraordinarily high prices. The 
tendency, according to many dealers, seems upward. 
Prices range as follows: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, and 8/4, 
$125; 21%4- to 38-inch, $139; 4-inch, $149; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 
6/4, and 8/4, $110 to $114; 21%4- to 38-inch, $129; 4-inch, $139; 
common 4/4, $80; 5/4, 6/4, and 8/4, $91 to $94; No. 2 barn 
boards are going at $49 for the 5-inch; $54 for the 6- and 
8-inch, and $57 for the 10-inch. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 5.—While there is little white pine 
changing hands at this time, there is considerable figuring 
on the spring and summer demand of the Pittsburgh mar- 
ket. The promises of mill men from the Northwest for 
new shipments during the coming season are not very 
satisfactory, as they are all reporting shortened labor 
forces, and consequent less cutting and generally slower 
emovement of lumber. The gain in Idaho pine trade ap- 
pears steady in the local market as a result of this situ- 
ation, but this material is being called for so heavily 
that it will likely be difficult for the mills to meet de- 
mands in full, Prices are strong. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Demand shows the 
active proportions that have manifested themselves right 
along and the number of inquiries tend to show a strong 
market indefinitely. The biggest drawback is the exist- 
ing embargoes, which have been holding back shipments 
thru to eastern consumers, who are urging the quickest 
possible deliveries. Cold weather and storms have inter- 
fered greafly with operations in the yards and mills. 
Prices continue to show upward tendencies. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Feb. 4.—There is not a weak spot in the list 
and with mill costs mounting as they are, buyers find 
little comfort in waiting for a turn, which will probably 
not develop. The demand is fairly steady, and the 
probability of heavy house construction contracts from 
the Government, and a tentative arrangement with the 
administration concerning prices, retailers are buying con- 
servatively and are properly of the opinion that it will 
pay to have a good assortment on hand. This does not 
apply so generally to the suburban yards, but they have 
experienced a fair demand from industrial sources, and 
as a rule stocks in all yards are badly broken. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—General inclement weather, lack 
of building and regular war time transportation difficul- 
ties make the spruce market quiet. Prices are quoted 
about as follows: Railroad shipments, frames 8 inches 
and under, $40; same, 10-inch, $44, 9-inch, $43; 11- or 
12-inch, $46. Random, 2x3 and 2x4, $31 to $383; 2x6 and 
2x7, $31 to $33; 2x8, $385 to $36; 2x10, $39 to $40; 2x12, $40 
to $41. Five-inch and up spruce covering boards sell at 
$32.50 to $33, but the market is very scarcely stocked. 
Matched spruce boards are going at $37 to $38. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 6.—There is every indication that the 
post trade will be good this spring, and no doubt the price 
will be strong, as it will be measured by the mill supply, 
which is short now and winter production is light. The 
Same situation is not true as to poles, as the trade is un- 
able to make any definite forecast as to the pole demand 
this spring. Utility companies may hold back from pole 
Placement for the same causes that prevailed last year, 
due to high prices of other materials required for pole 
Placement and the lack of construction work as a whole. 


White cedar shingles are scarce and prices locally remain 
unchanged. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 4.—Spring post trade is be- 
ginning to develop early, and it is evident that retailers 
are aware of the danger in delay. Post supplies are light 
and the question of car supply is more serious at cedar 
shipping points than it is at the larger centers. Inquiries 
are heavy and sales are beginning to be closed. Reports 
from the woods do not change the situation and winter 


Production is going to be very light. There is no pole 
business developing. 


HARDWOODS 


te Feb. 6.—The hardwood situation remains some- 
_ a trade problem, the business prevailing being mostly 
. haere requirements, tho the local trade benefits only in 
ee from this business. Some in the trade have 
nag but the chief benefit from the viewpoint of those 
aa aven t is that when the vehicle manufacturers be- 
o_ 0 take the enormous volume of oak for truck and 
Soca purposes which they will require in the next few 
co 8 other hardwoods will go to fill the gap left by the 

War requirement. Northern millmen expect that 
maple and elm will profit considerably for just that rea- 


son. The big demand for low grade box material keeps 
up and the bex-men generally try to give the impression 
they are well supplied with stocks, but the truth seems 
to be that while some have stocks others are away below 
normal for their needs and many actually are in need of 
lumber to keep going. There can not be any lessening of 
such a demand so long as the war continues, as so many 
thousand containers are required for war supplies, and 
also the unusually good business prevailing makes a big 
demand for containers to ship other than war merchandise. 
There seems to be a strong faith in the future hardwood 
market. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 4.—Prices are very firm on 
hardwood stock so located that it can be delivered with 
a fair degree of promptness. Orders just now are not 
very heavy. Business has been curtailed somewhat by 
the extremely cold weather and by the Monday closing 
orders, but there is plenty in sight to take care of all 
available stocks, so owners of hardwood feel quite inde- 
pendent. Practically no stock seems to be coming from 
the South. 





St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—The demand for ash has been 
a feature of the hardwood market of the last week. Buy- 
ers for the American and Canadian governments have 
been in St. Louis looking for suitable stock for the manu- 
facture of propellers for airplanes of which there is a 
scarcity. Stock from 1% to 4 inches thick is wanted. The 
demand from wagon manufacturers of thick oak continues. 
The demand from furniture factories is light. Box manu- 
facturers continue heavy buyers of cottonwood and gum 
in large quantities and these and other Government orders 
are keeping the southern manufacturers busy. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 4.—The cold weather and the 
railroad embargoes have almost completely tied up the 
hardwood market here. There is a strong demand for the 
lower grades of gum, which is being quite largely used for 
ammunition boxes. Numbers 1 and 2 gum are quite 
scarce. There has been very little call lately for other 
hardwood items, largely because buyers have been told 
for several weeks that it was impossible to take orders 
and would be until the railroads, and particularly the 
Frisco, were in a position to accept general freight. While 
there probably would be little call for upper grades of 
oak, there would be a wide open market for lowers, as 
factories are in need of stock for wagons and truck bodies. 


New York, Feb. 4.—Transportation conditions prevent 
much stock coming to the market and buyers feel that 
there is little use in purchasing much more until old 
business is brought nearer to date; in fact, wholesalers 
are unwilling to put more business on their own books, 
even at today’s prices. The demand is fairly uniform and 
is well distributed thruout the list, but much of it goes 
to the larger retail yards who were foresighted enough to 
provide for the present emergency. Factory trade is 
mixed and uncertain, with most millwork shops at a 
standstill. It is difficult to pick out a leader in activity 
as all lines are freely called for and wholesalers who have 
for years catered to regular buyers have found little 
difficulty in readjusting themselves to the new sources of 
demand, 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—The car shortage accounts for 
the exasperating market in hardwoods in this section. 
There are two firms that refuse to quote, but prices gen- 
erally are about as follows: Ash, 1-inch, $72 to $74; bass- 
wood, 1-inch, $56 to $60; red birch, 1-inch, $74 to $76; 
sap birch, 1-inch, $62 to $65; 1-inch maple, $60 to $62; 
quartered oak, 1-inch, $92 to $95; plain oak, 1l-inch, $69 
to $74; poplar, 1-inch, $76 to $80. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 4.—Along with other divisions of 
the lumber trade the hardwood men find themselves so 
hampered by weather and the general conditions in their 
activities that they are forced almost out of business. 
Prices are high and on all lumber that can be shipped big 
returns are realized. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 5.—A good deal of hardwood lumber 
could be delivered at various points in the East, pro- 
vided the railroads were able to handle the shipments, 
but they handle little except coal and foodstuffs. The 
outlook for trade depends to a great extent upon the 
weather of the near future, and just now conditions are 
very unfavorable. Local trade has been good at most 
yards and some report that January business was much 
better than expected. Prices are strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 5.—Official reports on the hard- 
wood market have been delayed this week by prepara- 
tions for the annual convention and also reports of mem- 
bers have been delayed by transportation conditions and 
the demands upon mill forces in looking after stocks im- 
perilled by high water and generally bad weather. As far 
as appears, prices have held firm and the market situ- 
ation is as strong as ever. The only report of average 
sales is that on cottonwood, which shows no changes from 
the prices of last week. Sales of 1-inch thicknesses, 
Cairo gateway, show the following averages—Panel and 
wide, No. 1, 18- to 23-inch, $59; 24- to 27-inch, $68, and 
28-inch and up, $78; FAS, 13-inch and wider, $45; 6- to 
18-inch, $37, and 6-inch, $41; No. 1 common, $29; No. 2 
common, $25, and No. 3 common, $20; wagon box boards, 
9- to 12-inch, $50, and 13- to 17-inch, $62. Cincinnati 
manufacturers report the situation as to oak strong and 
active, with a civilian demand that can not be fully met 
because of the requirements of the Government and of 
those who are engaged on work for the Government. 
Wagon manufacturers are constantly in search of sup- 
plies of hickory, ash and the other woods used by them; 
furniture manufacturers are unable to get more than they 
actually need to fill contracts on Government business. 
Ash, even at the higher prices that have prevailed the 
last two weeks, especially in the thick stocks, is hard to 
get, while there is a steady expansion of the demand and 
an increasing reduction of dry stocks that tends to a fur- 
ther increase of prices. 


Ashland, Ky., Feb. 4.—There is a heavy demand for 
thick first and second oak, ash and hickory. Standard 
thicknesses of oak are in fair demand, with stocks suf- 
ficient to take care of ordinary demands. Bill stuff is 
heavily called for. Prices are firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 5,—While the hardwood trade is 
not very active during the present blizzard and suspension 
of many operations, there is a promise of unusual activity 
in the spring. Low grade stocks are not plentiful and 
prices are inclined to hold very firm, tho most lumber- 
men say there is no reason for a runaway market. The 
oak and chestnut trade is exceptionally interesting. Pop- 
lar of the better grades is also strong. The maple trade 
also is improving, 





HARDWOODS 


BIRCH 
OF.4 
BROWN ASH 
GREY ELM 
MAPLE 
BASSWOOD 










A Brand to 
Tie to — 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech Henkes ot 
and Birch Hensfostiners 





FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing'es and Posts, 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block, 





WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


annie ny ey pen ty matte ent eetet 
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“oak TIMBERS 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 








i 2 — 
William Whitmer & Sons 
Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 











eo 


West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


M. facturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
~ Lumber and Dimension 
| eneiieete senee eee ae 
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Choice Northern Hardwoods 


At Pentoga, Mich., Marathon City, Wis. and our mills in 
Shawano County, Wis. we are now putting into pile-daily 


Over 100,000 Feet 


of choice hardwood lumber. 


We are anxious to quote factories on present and future 
needs. 


“Famous” Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


- WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 











We Offer pry stock 


small car 8/4 No, 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 
war OS eo, 3 Com, 0 Biky Dacowned. 
care 


irch. 
car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 


cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 
Tell Us Your Needs Today. 


Eau Claire Lumber Co.,=*4¢isire, 


RO OR et te te 








‘Dry Hardwoods 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4 No.1 C.&B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Birch 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1C.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 


‘enaar & Jarvis Lumber Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. pe 











Maple-Beech—Elm-Ash 


Weare in position to quote you attrac- 
tive prices on the following items:— 


39 M ft. 1-1-16x2’’ No. 1 Maple Flooring. 
33 M ft. ‘* 2” Clear war 

200 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Maple. 

500 M ft. 5-4 : - 

500 M ft. 5-4 ” Beech. 

150 M ft. 6-4 aS Elm. 

150 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm. 
10 M ft. 8-4 No. 1 ae 4 bid 
40 M ft. 10-4 No. 1 sd sa sid 
40 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 we ee 
30 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash. 


Tell us your needs today. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 








JACKSON & TINDLE 


ELM & BIRCH 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 
Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











~\) 


Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Lumber, K.D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 














SA, 








WE PAY CASH 


We buy all Sizes and 
Grades of Hardwoods. 


Write us, sending stock and price lists. 

















HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 6.—There is considerable confidence in 
the hemlock situation, tho present demand is light. As 
long as yellow pine keeps up as strong as it has for sev- 
eral weeks the hemlock distributers feel little fear. There 
is a feeling that there is going to be more local building 
than in last fall, and with demand keeping up for low 
grade from box concerns the outlook is fairly bright. 
Prices are strong and some think that hemlock was never 
in a better position than now to hold its natural market. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 5.—Another quiet week has been 
experienced in the hemlock market, but prices are main- 
tained because of the strength of yellow pine and the out- 
look for increased building this spring unless Government 
regulations shall interfere. Some manufacturers and dis- 
tributers are reported preparing for a marking up of 
quotations should this expected demand materialize and 
the yellow pine market continue its upward price trend. 
Timbers and boards, indeed, have already been marked 
up $1 to $2. 


New York, Feb. 4.—With suburban building operations 
at a standstill retailers in those sections have been de- 
cidedly cautious about their hemlock purchases. Weather 
conditions indicate little betterment, and with prices so 
high there is a firm inclination to hold off as long as 
possible. Deliveries are far behind on hack orders and 
mills report all they can handle for a long time. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—The market in nice clipped hem- 
lock boards is marked by very high prices. Recently $32 
was accepted by a well known firm. Some are holding 
for $35, but a great many think that a shade on $33 is 
uncalled for and improbable. Prices for hemlock boards, 
10-, 12-, 14-, and 16-feet range between $32 to $33. Round 
edge hemlock box boards are sold for about $28. The 
market there is strong and bright. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 5.—Hemlock material has been 
well sold up and prices last week showed a stiffening 
tendency. The general demand is quite fair and inter- 
est appears increasing with the coming of spring. The 
mining regions are quite actively interested in the require- 
ments for the spring, owing to unusual expansion of coal 
operations thruout the district so soon as weather condi- 
tions will permit. On general quotations hemlock is fol- 
lowing the Pittsburgh list closely. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Feb. 6.—There is no change with poplar. The 
wood is still in good demand in all grades and the price is 
very satisfactory. Low stocks are likely to keep prices at 
a strong level fog a long time. 


St. Louls, Mo., Feb. 4.—Because of its inability to get 
sufficient quantities of spruce for use in the manufacture 
of airplanes, the British Government has been looking to 
poplar, and an agent for that Government was in St. Louis 
for several days last week looking for stock. Poplar from 
1 to 4 inches thick was wanted. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 4.—The poplar men, along with 
others, find the existing conditions of weather and of 
transportation too much for them and the business is re- 
stricted to small proportions as a consequence. Where 
orders are actually taken they are so hedged with re- 
strictions and exceptions as to represent little more than 
agreements to furnish lumber when the conditions shall 
have made this possible. 


Ashland, Ky., Feb. 4.—A strong demand continues for 
poplar of all grades and thicknesses, with first and seconds 
leading. Stocks are reported very low, with practically 
all shipping stopped on account of railroad embargoes. 
No stock is going on sticks. Prices remain firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 5.—The market for poplar, while 
being more or less inactive on account of weather and 
flood conditions, has held strong during the last week, 
with the exception of the saps and selects grade, on which 
there have been declines in the average sale prices, as 
reported, of $7 as follows: One-inch to $50; 1%-inch to 
$53 and 2-inch to $55. Quartered FAS, 1-inch, is quoted 
$67 and No. 1 common $49. The following grades and 
thicknesses of plain poplar are $2 higher: 7- to 17-inch 
FAS, %-inch at $36, %-inch at $62, 1-inch at $66, 1%4-inch 
at $74, 2-inch at $77, 83-inch at $89 and 4-inch at $94. 
These $3 advances are reported: FAS 2%4-inch at $86, No. 
1 common 1-inch at $44, 1%-inch at $46. No. 1 common 
and selects 1-inch is up $4 to $46 and 2-inch $6 to $54. No. 
1 common 2-inch is up $5 to $52. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 6.—As is well known, there is no yard 
demand for fir and what business is done is from railroad 
and other industrial sources, but the volume from those 
quarters is not what makes for a good market. On the 
Coast the market is strong and output is below normal, 
so there is very little impetus to bolster up the demand 
here. The embargoes are bothersome. As long as the 
mills on the Coast are loaded with Government business, 
as reports indicate, there is small opportunity for much 
attention to this market. There is no spruce trade here, 
and red cedar shingles fluctuate but slightly. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 4.—Very few of the mills repre- 
sented here are accepting any orders for No. 2 clear or 
better. Most of them are prepared to handle business 
in commons, but demand for the lower grade stuff is not 
brisk. Cars are said to be a little more plentiful and 
prompter shipments are promised. Prices show no change 
as yet, tho some revision has been expected. 





Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 1.—Fir lumber remains steady 
with a good volume of business. Prices are firm. All 
capacity possible is still devoted to war business and many 
of the big mills are still not quoting on commercial orders. 
Others will cater to none but their regular established 
customers. There is a good inquiry for commercial busi- 
ness, small timbers especially. Cars continue very scarce. 
Every mill here but one is running. 

Portland, Ore., Feb. 2.—The mills thruout this State are 
well booked with orders and the volume of business is 
still largely governed by the transportation facilities. All 
material available for ship building is in strong demand 
and the demand for yard stock is improving. The rail- 
road tie mills are now beginning to book orders at ad- 
vanced prices. The sash and door plants have been at 
a disadvantage because of the heavy run on clear spruce 





for airplane purposes, but now that arrangements have 
been made whereby they will be able to get in on the 
Government business, that of cutting up airplane Stock 
they will come in for a share of the prosperity that hag 
smiled upon*the other branches of the lumber industry 
rcewere report most of the logs in the water already 
sold. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 2.—The demand for Douglas fir 
continues strong from Government and industrial Sources 
Yard buying is only starting. Production has increageq 
a little, being last week about 80 per cent. of normal, A 
slight flurry of snow the last of this week checked logging 
operations on high land to some extent. Cars are easier, 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 6.—Local business would be better de. 
spite the strong prices if the mills were in any sort of 
position of giving this market much attention. Condi. 
tions at mill points are so topsy-turvy from heavy raing 
snow, lack of cars, embargoes, lack of labor and a few 
minor troubles that longing eyes are not being cast thig 
way for business that if they took they might not be able 
to handle. With the time of the year at hand when the 
sash and door demand should naturally pick up, whole- 
salers of western stocks are anxious that mill conditions 
improve. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 4.—There has ‘been practically 
no change here in the market for western pines. The No, 
3 list now has been generally adopted. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Orders in western pine are be- 
ing taken contingent to a considerable delay. The under- 
standing usually is that if shipment can be made within 
thirty days the order will be filled, otherwise it will be 
cancelled. A fairly good business could be done if the 
stocks were obtainable, but the situation is very unsatis- 
factory in this respect and no improvement seems to be 


in sight. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, Feb. 6.—The redwood situation is about the 
same, with the trade confidently looking forward to a 
good spring business. Mills report that they are receiving 
a better car supply and believe that from now on they are 
going to be able to take care of rail business satisfactorily, 
Prices are firm, with a tendency to advance. 


San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 2.—The redwood situation is 
firm, with a fair demand in the principal markets where 
this lumber has been introduced, The prices are right 
and an improvement in the eastern rail demand for dry 
stuff is expected after the worst of the winter is over 
with. There is no change in the export situation on clears, 
ocean freights remaining excessively high with vessels 
very scarce. There has been no material improvement 
in the retail yard conditions in this section. But the 
mills have good orders on hand for special cuttings and 
inquiries for large stuff continue to come in, Redwvvod 
shingles are advancing with the demand caveeding the 


supply. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Feb. 4.—Large inquiries for Government pur- 
poses have overshadowed the loss in business from usual 
building sources, and with any kind of improvement in 
transportation conditions much activity will result. Prices 
are right at the top, and notwithstanding reports from 
mills that stock is accumulating some it is simply waiting 
cars and permits to move it. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Wholesalers are not able to do 
much of anything in shortleaf stock and some are not 
attempting to carry on business in this line, but are sub- 
stituting other stock. The railroads have placed an em- 
bargo on almost all lumber and about all that is moving 
is stock which has been in local yards. The market holds 
strong and the inquiry for low grade stock continues 
good, 





Baltimore, Md., Feb. 4.—The North Carolina pine trade 
continues to be relatively at a standstill, the receipts be- 
ing insignificant and the prospects for considerable addi- 
tions to the stocks here by no means bright. Box makers 
are paying prices that were never heard of before, $40 
for edge box being a figure not at all uncommon, and the 
makers of packing cases being prepared to take up any 
other kind of lumber that will answer their purposes. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—The market for North Carolina 
pine is engulfed in the same situation as the rest of the 
southern lumbers, and is possibly a little bit worse off 
than most because of the absence of any building. The 
dealers in the city are becoming very discouraged. Prices 
this week, as near as it is possible to get them range as 
follows: Edge rough, 4/4 and under 12-inch at $45 to 
$46; 6-inch roofers at $33 to $34; 8-inch roofers at $35 


to $36. 
SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 6.—Tho the embargoes are playing hob 
with shipments in this territory, there seems to be plenty 
of inquiry and a desire to place business with the manu- 
facturers. The industrial demand is good and tho it is a 
little early to say what the yards will be doing this spring 
there is an indication that business will be fairly good. 
Most yard managers expect better business this spring 
than last fall. The war business, which includes indus- 
trial demand of almost every nature, shows no diminish- 
ment and looks bigger every day. Prices in this market 
have not advanced within the last few days. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 4.—Demand continues up to 
the mark, season considered, while the transport — 
tion is as vexatious as ever. Inquiry is reported bris 


and offerings on a good many items are beyond manu 
facturers’ willingness to make commitments. Dimensie 
continues active in many items and there is increasiné 


call for such timbers as the mills are permitted to supply 
outside Government requirements. Car material Se) : 
better, it is said. Current inquiries and books signify ar 


excellent demand for farm construction materia! as a 
as the winter breaks. Prices on the whole are 1 ted rte 
with the tendency upward on a number of items low 


supply and active in demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 4.—While some weak spots - 
veloped recently because of the eastern embargo, the i 
low pine market is showing some improvement now. T r 
Government still is an extensive buyer for the camps an 
cantonments and there is considerable new work stares 
at regular military posts in the West. Better weet 
prospects incline lumbermen to the belief that the a 
railroads will be opened up very shortly and this will P 
a great deal of strength into the market. 
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Hatties- Alew- Hatties- Alea- Grooved roofing, No, 1, 1AM. 6 — 26: 78 
i bur, andria, er lengths 28. 
— — ma SS No. 2, 1x10” (10 to 20’) 24.00 
‘ Dimension, No, 1, 2x10”, 16’............. 20.75 Timbers (Hattiesburg quotations) Number 4x4- to 
Flooring, 1x8” A EG... 0... eee ee eee eee $50.00 20" eee eee eee 21.50 8x8-inch, 20-foot and under, $22.75; 3- and ix10- inch, 20- 
a CER REDS Sie tr $48.60 prt 2x12”, a Riarerarerare.e oc Hete a. foot a and under, $27; 6x12- to 12x12- inch, 20-foot and under, 
eee ee ee ee ee ee . | ee 0.0 
c ae ACW ee eer eee a ae Pe er 37.00 37.00 20° Se 26.50 Dimenst n Alexandri —Sixt 
ERR TA 5 31.00 Noy. 9. 208%) Ie... cs veces 20.50 and, 2, $l aud. Ga above Her kOe tks fen tee eed, Beta 
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Baltimore, Md., Feb. 4.—The Georgia pine men here are 
practically at a standstill, being unable either to get stocks 
or to make delivery on orders which they may have taken. 
The Government continues to draw upon them for any- 
thing it may want and which they have on hand, tho this 
process is being curtailed by the steadily diminishing sup- 
plies, and the time seems not far off when there will be no 
more longleaf pine in the yards to meet the wants of the 
military authorities. Private business halts because sell- 
ers are practically without the means to make delivery. 
Anything which a Georgia pine man can actually supply 
he is able to get a very attractive price for; but he is vir- 
tually put out of business by existing conditions and finds 
himself compelled to mark time. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 5.—Distribution continues to be 
the great problem in the yellow pine end of the lumber 
business, and altho there are numerous civilian building 
projects ready for the opening of the spring season, they 
are clouded by the announcement of the Government’s 
attitude. The price situation is as strong as at any previ- 
ous time, and there are a number of inquiries that ag- 
gregate a good volume of future business. It has been a 
bit difficult to get deliveries from the mills because of the 
very adverse transportation conditions, and with stocks 
low it is not much of a problem to hold prices firm, There 
are but a few changes reported, some lines of partition 
being 50 cents up, and flooring from 25 cents up to 50 
cents down from a week ago, No. 2 ceiling $1 and $1.50 
higher and boards from 50 cents to $1 higher. Car ma- 
terial averages about 50 cents up. There are more in- 
quiries on oil field material and the heavier grades are as 
much as $1 up. There has been so much interruption this 
winter to the normal activities of the oil fields in the 
Ohio Valley, and the demand for crude oil has increased 
to such an extent, that when the spring opens sufficiently 
for field work it is predicted the demand for timbers 
will be greater than it will be possible to supply, which 
accounts for the present strength of the price lists under 
the very limited activities. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 5.—Turning from the general thaw 
of a week ago, the lumbermen had to face the severest 
freeze-up of the winter late last week and the early part 
of this week. The thermometer dropped many degrees 
below zero, which is unusual in the Pittsburgh field, and 
railroads again were stalled, freight blocked and lumber 
from the South not forthcoming. The yards show some 
anxiety régarding their ability to replenish stocks, which 
have now become quite low. Prices are fairly steady at 
the high point of the season. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 5.—Embargoes that have shut off 
all but western points and a shortage of cars which 
hinders shipments to open markets continue as discour- 
aging conditions for southern yellow pine. The market 
continues firm and there is an upward tendency, espe- 
cially in the common grades. Dimension remains un- 
changed but slightly weak. About all the material avail- 
able for crating and boxes is disposed of. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 4.—Very little change is reported 
for the week. The embargoes continue troublesome, the 
territory into which shipments can be made remaining 
greatly restricted. The mills are reported reluctant to 
book business from embargoed territory, because of the 
uncertainty regarding deliveries. There is, however, brisk 
competition for business offering in open territory. De- 


mand is reported fair to brisk with prices very firm. Mill 
stocks are broken to some extent, thick tank being cited 
as particularly low in supply. It is understood that stricter 
governmental supervision has been instituted over pur- 
chases for export, with a view to conserving stocks which 
may be needed for Government use here. The navy is 
said to be in the market for a considerable quantity of 
cypress, while the production of ship flitches continues at 
top speed. Current inquiry indicates a brisk demand this 
spring for material for farm buildings and improvements. 


Chicago, Feb. 6.—Tho the demand is light now a good 
spring business is expected, and there has been some 
sharp advances on some items. Mills are reluctant to 
accept business from this territory as long as embargoes 
are so stringent. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 4.—Inquiry for cypress in gen- 
eral is above normal, but orders are not being placed 
freely. Apparently there is a great deal of shopping being 
done, in the hope of finding weak spots and obtaining con- 
cessions. However, prices hold stiff all along the line and 
there are no signs of a break, especially with indications 
at hand that the eastern embargo soon will be lifted to a 
considerable extent. While mills have been forced into 
keener competition for western business, the Government 
has absorbed so much of the surplus stock that none of 
the mills were forced to shade their list. Few of the 
mills have very big stocks, and most of them welcomed an 
opportunity to strengthen up there in expectation of a 
heavy run of eastern business as soon as the rail situ- 
ation eases up. Representatives say that if retailers are 
expecting concessions before laying in spring stocks they 
are likely to lose out. Most of the orders being placed 
now are plentifully mixed, but most of the mills prefer 
these to straight car orders, as stocks are better in as- 
sortment than size. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The cypress market holds strong 
and few offerings are now being made by the mills. The 
shortage of cars and the embargoes are cutting off trade 
to a large extent, but Government purchases have been 
reducing stocks, so no surplus is reported. Demand here- 
abouts is small, owing to the severe weather, and very 
little is now being done in the building trade. 


Baltimore, Md., Féb. 4.—The cypress men continue to 
find their opportunity, such as it is, in taking care of 
wants outside of their regular trade. One of these is the 
calls received from the box makers, who find themselves 
up against it for rough lumber and who stand ready to 
take anything that will answer their purposes. The box 
makers are offering very good prices for lumber, but much 
attractive business must be declined merely because it 
can not be filled. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—The market continues firm at 
recent advances. The demand here is light. There has 
been some demand lately from retail yards. Their stocks 
are low, but their buying has been only to meet pressing 
needs. There still is a good demand for box material. 





New York, Feb. 4.—With most woodworking plants either 
shut down entirely or working on a light. basis, cypress 
business has had to come from other than usual sources. 
That it is, is evidenced by the activity of distributers 
who report having all the business they can handle con- 
sistent with the amount of cypress available. All sizes 
are in good demand and no difficulty is found in getting 
asked prices. 
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Establishes a Standard of Quality for Retail Yards 
which builds for permanent business. 


Try it in Straight or Mixed Cars. 
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This is a Photo of a Portion of Our Yard and Sheds at Dover, N. C, 


, OUR MILLING IS PERFECT AND QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
i Telecode Used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 
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Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—Cypress is so difficult to get 
that even the extravagant prices fail to quicken the mar- 
ket. Embargoes, lack of cars, weather conditions, and the 
same general troubles that apply to all other southern 
lumbers make the cypress situation almost unendurable, 
Prices are not available. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Feb. 6.—Present quotations on red cedar 
shingles are $4.11 on clears and $3.57 on stars, Chicago 
basis, which is the same as last week on clears and a 5- 
cent drop on stars. Demand is light principally on ac- 
count of the cold weather. Prices on white cedars have 
not changed, being, on Chicago basis: Extras, $4.40; stand- 
ards, $3.20 and $2.20 on sound butts. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 4.—Tne market in this section 
is slow and retailers seem to be playing a waiting game, 
which has caused some weakness in prices, but offerings of 
shingles at low prices are small in volume and hardly 
will cut much figure when spring buying really opens. It 
is feared that there will be great difficulty in making 
spring deliveries, even on orders placed this early. 

Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 1.—Red cedar shingles continue 
to feel the effects of the car scarcity. Inquiry is rather 
restricted. Mill output is low. Heavy rains followed by 
the coldest weather of the year have been the rule the 
last week. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 2.—The last few days have wit- 
nessed considerable fluctuation in shingle prices, more 
particularly in stars, owing to the necessity of unloading 
transit cars en route to the Transfer. Stars are today 
being quoted at from $2.50 to $2.55 to the trade and clears 
at $2.85 to $2.90, and in some instances 5 or 10 cents more 
is being paid. 





Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 4.—The rush to get rid of transit 
stock and the restrictions on the market east of the Missis- 
sippi has kept the shingle market weak. The western 
yards are about to the saturation point and it has taken 
considerable hustling to keep the stock moving out as fast 
as it comes in, and while there have been no change in 
quotations, concessions have been made here and there. 
Mill orders call for higher prices, but there is little busi- 
ness in that line while transit stock is plentiful. Siding 
is unchanged and lath still are scarce. Cypress lath is to 
be had in straight cars from some of the mills, but is 
limited in No. 1 and is quoted at $5.95 on this rate. The 
call is mostly for mixed cars, however. Western lath 
are much more harder to get and straight car orders are 
not wanted. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The shingle market is weak and 
a decline of 15 cents in the price of stars is reported. 
Wholesalers are quoting clears at $4.30 and stars at 
$3.75 to $3.85. 
the small demand in the East. The mills have been able 
to get more cars, but they have not needed them in some 
cases, owing to the few orders in hand. A little busi- 
ness is done in shingles wanted for delivery in the spring, 
but nothing In transit shipments. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 4.—Cypress shingles remain in 
fair demand, tho stocks are reported somewhat improved, 
resulting in occasional acceptance of straight car orders. 
Cypress lath likewise are in slightly better demand, tho 
demand is rated normal for the season. Prices are re- 
ported firm all round, but unchanged, save that on the 
scarcer shingle items premiums are occasionally offered 
for early delivery. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—Weather conditions have been 
so abominable as to have a weakening effect on the shingle 
market, there being very little or no demand. The out- 
look is for light business until the weather moderates. 
The present price, Pacific coast base, is $2.80 for extra 
clears and $2.55 for stars. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 4.—The needs in the way of 
shingles and lath here are not impressive. That the 
shutting off of the demand has not resulted in pressure 
upon the market for shingles is due entirely to the diffi- 
culties of getting additional stocks and the smallness of 
the supplies even at producing points. The mills are 
hampered not less than the users, one condition offsetting 
the other, and the range of prices at the advanced figures 
is therefore maintained. It is much the same with lath, 
the stocks in hand here being too small to affect the quo- 
tations disadvantageously. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Heavy transit ship- 
ments which have not been disposed of as readily as ship- 
pers expected have resulted in a weakness in prices. 
During the last week dealers report a decrease of ap- 
proximately 15 cents on all grades of Coast shingles. 
Owing to inability to dispose of supplies as intended when 
shipments were made it is expected that a large part of 
the transit stock will be stored at terminal points until 
spring demand begins to assert enough strength to war- 
rant better prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 5.—Some inquiries are coming in 
from consumers and distributers of shingles believe the 
business this spring will be better than was indicated 
some weeks ago. Stocks of cedar are exceedingly low 
and prices are firm. There is a fair supply of cypress and 
prices are steady. Yellow pine lath are firm at quotations 
that are higher by 25 to 50 cents. Cypress lath are rela- 
tively in better supply than shingles of that wood, and 
the market is strong. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—The market in shingles and 
lath is still quiet. The $4.75 quotation made some time 
ago by a Canadian is considered a good deal of a joke 
in the lath market. Sales have been made recently at 
$4 and even $3.90 for the 1%-inch. For 15-inch lath 
the price range is about $4.40 to $4.50. It is rumored 
that even $4.85 might be taken. Furring is going at $32 
for the 2- and 38-inch. Rumors are of sales at $31. Shin- 
gle sell at $4.75 to $5 for the extras, and $4.35 to $4.60 for 
the clears. The market is very quiet. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Everything in the line of coopers 
age material is difficult to secure, so that the level of 
prices is abnormally high. Dealers can see no prospect 
in the near future of getting the stocks needed and con- 
sumers are much in need in some lines. Flour barrel 
business is much interfered with by the shortage, tho 
the export demand for flour in barrels is not heavy at 
this time. 


A reason for the weakness is said to be. 
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